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PART I.—THE ARSINOITE NOME, 


Axovrt seventy miles to the south- 
west of Cairo, and twenty-five miles 
from the Nile, in a depression of 
the Libyan desert, lies a region 
celebrated above all others in Eyvpt 
for the luxuriance of its vegetation 
and the varicty of its products. 
Known in modern days as the 
Fayoum, it was called by the Greeks 
the Arsinoite Nome, and by the 
early Egyptians Phiom, or “the 
district of the marsh ;” and a tradi- 
tin still exists ansong the country 
people that this marsh was reclaim- 
ed by Joseph the son of Jacob. 
Whether it derived another and 
equally ancient appellation of Ta- 
She, or “ Land of the Lake,” from 
the Birket cl Kurin (Lake of the 
Ilorn)—a large sheet of water on 
its western margin—or from the 
once celebrated Lake Meeris, the 
dikes of which still remain to in- 
dicate its former site, is not pos- 
sible to determine; but its wealth 
of water in all ages was calculated 
to invest it with a peculiar charm 
in a country dependent, not upon 
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the rainfall, but upon natural con- 
ditions, for its supply of that com- 
modity. LZlerodutus, Strabo, and 
Pliny have all written in terms 
of enthusiasm of this oasis, while 
modern travellers bave bestowed 
comparatively little attention upon 
it; and hence, though a valetudina- 
rian, | was tempted to its seques- 
tered palm-groves, and have only 
since had reason to regret that the 
state of my health prevented my 
exploring it thoroughly, and ex- 
hausting its varied attractions. 
There is something very unro- 
mantic in the idea of going by rail- 
way to an oasis in the desert; but 
I consoled myself by thinking, as 
I whirled along the left bank of 
the Nile, in a cloud of dust, that 
the fatigue of a three days’ camel 
journey, which has thus been super- 
seded, would have presented an in- 
superable obstacle to my tripand 
endeavoured to extract frum the 
motley throng of native passengers 
who crowded the second and third 
class carriages, that oriental flavour 
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which the appliances of modern 
civilisation are tending so rapidly 
to destroy. 

At the station of Wasta, fifty 
miles from Cairo, the road branches 
off to the Fayoum. Here we are 
delayed a couple of hours to wait 
for the down-train; and seated 
in a date-grove, evidently conse- 
crated to al fresco meals, to judge 
by the great quantity of shells of 
hard-boiled eggs which are strewn 
around, we prepare our afternoon 
tea, by the aid of a spirit-lamp, to 
the intense interest of the specta- 
tors, and sketch the curiously shaped 
Pyramid of Meidaim, rising in stages 
behind the village of that name, 
some four miles distant,—interest- 
ing as having furnished, from the 
adjoining Mastabas, the oldest 
sculptures. in the world, and the 
earliest existing examples of the 
art of writing. Monsieur Daninos, 
the French Egyptologist, who un- 
earthed these statues about ten years 
ago, gave me an interesting account 
of their discovery. It seems that 
the sheikh of the village of Mei- 
dim took the unprecedented step 
of sending a message direct to 
Ismail Pasha, the late Khedive, to 
tell him that he had discovered 
caverns full of treasure in his neigh- 
bourhood. The Khedive referred 
the intelligence to the late Mariette 
Pasha, who did not attach much 
credit to it, but despatched Dani- 
nos Bey, who was then assisting 
him in his antiquarian researches, 
to verify it. On arriving at the 
spot, Daninos Bey found the sheikh 
in considerable trepidation from the 
threats of one of the local officials, 
who resented his having reported 
to the Khedive direct instead of 
through the regular channels. How- 
ever, he was comforted by a decora- 
tion, and the promise of protection, 
and was requested to lead the 
way to the cavern. This turned 
out to be an unimportant little 
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hole; but Daninos Bey saw other 
indications in the neighbourhood, 
which induced him to believe that 
excavation might be attended with 
success—the more especially as he 
had got his excavating party on the 
spot, and was unwilling to return 
re infecta. He therefore set his 
men to work to uncover one of the 
mounds, and they shortly disclosed 
a slab which appeared to form part 
of the roof of an opening leading 
into a tomb. Soon the leading 
Arab, who had crawled into the 
aperture, reappeared in the utmost 
alarm, saying that there were living 
people inside. Monsieur Daninos 
at once climbed up the mound, and, 
squeezing through the opening, was 
startled by the life-like appearance 
of two seated figures with sparkling 
eyes and flesh-like tints. - They 
were a young and handsome couple 
—the male painted a reddish brown, 
the female a light yellow. In their . 
eyes were crystals, which imparted 
to them a peculiarly living aspect. 
Their features, which were calm 
and dignified, were as perfect as 
the day they were chiselled. They 
had been seated in this chamber, 
hermetically sealed from the out- 
ward air, for 5600 years, when the 
garish light of nineteenth century 
civilisation was let in upon them, 
and are now preserved under glass 
in the Museum at Boulak, where 
they are among its most valued 
treasures. They represent the 
Prince Raho-tep, son of King Sene- 
feroo of the third dynasty, and 
his wife Nefert, who both died 
young. 

The branch train to Fayoum is 
a very rattletrap affair, but, for- 
tunately, travels at so slow a 


rate, that the danger of its falling 
to pieces is comparatively remote. 
The traces of paint, which once 
adorned the carriages, are rapidly 
vanishing, and they look as brown 
and barbarous as the desert they 
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traverse. As first-class passengers 
are rare, there is only one compart- 
ment for them, and this is seldom 
used, and becomes a permanent 
repository of dust. However, we 
were glad to take possession of it, 
“bag and baggage,” and crawled out 
of the station in a westerly direc- 
tion, leaving the pyramid and vil- 
lage, which occupies the site of the 
ancient city—“ Beloved of Tum”— 
to the right. The high mound on 
which the modern village of Mei- 
dim is situated must contain the 
débris of one of the oldest cities in 
Egypt, and would probably well 
repay excavation, as its name occurs 
on the monuments of the Third 
Dynasty, B.c. 3900. 

It takes scarcely a quarter of 
an hour to traverse the cultivated 
strip which intervenes between the 
hill and the desert — just before 
reaching which, on the left, we 
pass a village of pigeon-towers, 
that presents a curious appearance, 
as the population of the village is 
comparatively small, while that of 
the pigeons is relatively great. They 
inhabit conical domes of mud, like 
large bee-hives, which are grouped 
upon towers and upon narrow 
oblong constructions, built express- 
ly for them—eight or ten upon 
each tower, and sometimes as many 
as thirty upon one roof. In these 
mud-cones earthenware -vessels are 
embedded, opening inwards; while 
a row of holes admits the bird into 
the interior of the structure, where, 
as well as on the outside, numerous 
perches are arranged. The advan- 
tage of this contrivance is, that 
whenever a pigeon is wanted, the 
owner goes at night into the house 
while the birds are in their nests, 
and abstracts as many as he chooses 
without disturbing the others. The 
swarms of pigeons which are thus 
reared, serve the double purpose of 
furnishing food and manure ; but I 
doubt whether, on the whole, they 
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do not do more harm to the young 
crops than good to the land. 

We now emerge from the desert, 
and the road gradually ascends for 
a few miles to a summit-level of 
about a hundred and forty feet above 
the level of the sea—as great an alti- 
tude, probably, as that attained by 
any railway in the country. On 
our left is a range of sand-hills, and 
beyond it we can distinctly observe 
the depression which was once filled 
by the waters of Lake Moris, and a 
portion of which is now. a sandy 
desert; its southern extremity is 
marked by the Pyramid of [IIla- 
hoon, also clearly visible. A little 
further on we cross the Bahr Bela 
Ma—a broad wady with precipitous 
sides, down the centre of which 
winds a narrow sluggish stream ; 
and near it we observe the remains 
of some of the old embankments 
of the lake. In a few minutes 
more we are cheered by the sight 
of a grove of date-trees, and our 
short traject of fifteen miles of 
desert is at end. We.are at El 
Edwa, the first village of the Fay- 
oum; and a run of five miles more 
through richly cultivated country 
lands us at Medinet el Fayoum, 
the capital of the province, and 
practically the terminus of the rail- — 
way, so faras ordinary travel is 
concerned. 

Although the kindness of the 
Government had provided us with 
lodgings (for hotels are unknown 
in the Fayoum), our first night, 
owing to the late hour of our ar- 
rival, was spent in a tent, and I 
was lulled to sleep by the wailing 
and sighing of the numerous water- 
wheels or sakkyas, which are a spe- 
cial characteristic of the Fayoum. 
They differ from those of other parts 
of Egypt, inasmuch as the motive 

ower does not consist of oxen or 
buffaloes, but of the water itself,— 
the natural incline of the country 
giving the canals a sufficient cur- 
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rent to enable them to turn these 
huge undershot wheels, which are 
made of date-fibre, on which are 
fixed alternately earthen jars and 
wooden paddles; as they revolve 
they groan and strain under the 

ressure, as though some mortal 
injury was being inflicted upon 
them. It is not the harsh creak- 
ing of wood, but the plaintive moan 
of over-stretched fibre; and as the 
whole province resounds with their 
lamentations, one almost feels in- 
clined to pity itas the victim of some 
serious nervous disorder, There was 
something very weird in the sound 
that first night, as with mournful 
cadence it rose and fell in the still 
air, now sinking almost to a sigh, 
now rising to a harsh scream, and 
my first impulse in the morning 
was to go and inspect the primitive 
mechanism which thus  fertilises 
the whole country with its never- 
ending day and night rotation. As 
Medinet el Fayoum is the great 
centre of water distribution for 
the province, there are probably a 
greater number of these water- wheels 
colle:ted here than elsewhere, and 
the place is surrounded by a net- 
work of canals and rivulets which 
encoinpass it at all seasons with a 
setting of the richest verdure, and 
have made its orchards and gardens 
the theme of the traveller and his- 
torian from the earliest times. All 
this is due to the Bahr Youssef, or 
“river of Joseph,” which is, in fact, 
a branch of the Nile, diverted from 
that river at Siout, and which, after 
a tortuous course of upwards of two 
hundred miles along the base of the 
Libyan hills and parallel with the 
Nile, takes advantage of a depres- 
sion in the chain, and is conducted 
by sluices at Illahoon into the pro- 
vince—flowing through the town of 
Medinet in a broad deep stream 
until it reaches its northern end, 
when it is dammed across and 
diverted iuto seven different chan- 
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nels and ceases to be navigable, 
Before this occurs, however, numer- 
ous minor canals and sakkyas keep 
robbing it of its water; and just 
outside our place of abode, which 
was at the entry to the town, three 
considerable streams, all turning 
water wheels, diverged from it into 
the country. Many traditions con- 
nect Joseph in the popular mind 
with this river and city; but nothing 
definite upon this subject has been 
discovered, A Copt told me that 
the Fayoum was the creation of 
Joseph when Pharaoh gave him 
pleins pouvoirs to deal with the 
famine. That he then conceived 
the idea of diverting the waters of 
the Nile into this natural depres- 
sion, and turned what had formerly 
been a marsh into a most fertile 
province; and a further tradition 
exists to the effect that he was 
buried here, and that it was from 
this neighbourhood that his body 
was removed by the Jews at the 
time of the exodus, Unfortunately 
for the Cupt’s story, evidence of the 
strongest kind exists to show that 
the Fayoum was a flourishing pro- 
vince many hundred years before 
Joseph’s time, to which I shall 
presently allude. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that Joseph had noth- 
ing to do with perfecting the irriga- 
tion works connected with the river 
which is called after him. There 
is generally some foundation for 
names and traditions of this sort; 
and it is probable that the Israel- 
ites—who were not slow to discover 
the most available spots for their 
industry—when they came to Egypt 
settled at some subsequent period 
in the Fayoum as well as in Goshen ; 
for it is said of the children of 
Isracl after Joseph’s death, that 
they “multiplied and waxed ex- 
ceeding mighty, and the land was 
filled with them,” 

Indeed, Leo Africanus says, in 
his description of this locality,— 
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“The ancient city was built by 
one of the l’haraohs on an elevated 
spot, near a small canal from the 
Nile, at the time of the exodus of 
the Jews, after he had afflicted 
them with the drudgery of hewing 
stones, and other laborious employ- 
ments,” thus establishing a connec- 
tion between the Jews and the 
Fayoum; though I think there can 
be no doubt that the ancient city, 
the remains of which still strew the 
neighbourhood, existed here long 
anterior to the period of the Jewish 
exodus, 

Before, however, entering upon 
a description of the antiquities of 
the Fayoum, it may be interesting 
to note the modern aspect of the 
province and its capital. There 
ean be no doubt that in ancient 
days the cultivable area of the 
oasis was much greater than it is 
at present, as the indications of a 
town and irrigation works near the 
ruins of Kasr Kharoon, at the south- 
western extremity of the Birket el 
Kwan, where it is now a desert, 
abundantly testify. At the present 
day it measures twenty-three miles 
north and south, and twenty-eight 
miles cast and west. The town of 
Medinet el Fayoum is situated on 
a plateau which is about the same 
level as the Nile. From here the 
country trends rapidly to the Bir- 
ket el Kuran, which is, according 
to Linant, 94 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean, thus falling 
about 170 feet in fifteen miles. 
The Birket el Kurdn is a Jake of 
brackish water, about thirty - five 
miles long and seven broad; and 
into this drain fall the waters of 
the Bahr Youssef, after they have 
fertilised the whule area of the 
province. The result is, that the 
country is intersected by numerous 
more or less swiftly-ranning streams 
which, cutting through the soft soil, 
Often form little gorges of great 
beauty and luxuriance, as at the 
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village of Fidimin, where they over- 
flow their dams in cascades—a scenic 
feature unknown in any other part 
of Egypt. Where these dams exist 
there are often little lakes, em- 
bowered in palm-groves and gar- 
dens, thus giving the Fayoum a 
re-eminence, so far as beauty of 
andscape is concerned, over every 
other part of the country. Strabo 
was evidently much struck with the 
exceptional fertility and beauty of 
the Fayoum. 


‘* The Arsinoite Nome,” he says in 
his account of the Nomes of Egypt, 
‘¢is the most remarkable of all, both 
on account of its scenery and its fer- 
tility and cultivation. For it alone is 
planted with large, perfect, and richly 
productive olive-trees; and the oil is 
good when carefully prepared, Those 
who ure negleétful may, indeed, ob- 
tain oil in abundance, but it has a bad 
smell. In the rest of Egypt the 
olive-tree is never seen, except in the 
gardens of Alexandria, where, under 
favourable circumstances, they yield 
olives, but no vil. Vines, corn, pod- 
ded plants, and many other products, 
also thrive in this district in no small 
abundance.” 


Olive-oil seemed to hold an ex- 
ceptionally high rank in the esti- 
mation of the old historian; buat 
persons of other tastes will find: 
here in the season a profusion of 
figs, oranges, apricots, and other 
fruits, which will equally justify the 
reputation of the province for pro- 
ductiveness, Twenty years ago its 
beauty was even greater than it is 
now. The gardens which had made 
it celebrated throughout Europe had 
latterly gradually been allowed to 
run waste, owing to the extreme 
severity of the taxation with which 
this province was afflicted during 
the régime of the late Khedive. 
The peasants were thus impover- 
ished to such an extent that the 
pstrege stood a fair chance of 

ing ruined, and its fertility de- 
stroyed, when the change of govern- 
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ment took place under which it has 
begun to prosper with surprising 
rapidity. Unfortunately, one of its 
main and most attractive staples of 
industry has been destroyed, through 
no fault, however, of the Govern- 
ment. Fifteen years ago Medinet 
was surrounded by fields of roses, 
covering hundreds of acres; and the 
inhabitants drove a profitable trade 
by the sale of attar of roses, During 
the rose season the town was the 
most fragrant residence in Egypt. 
Unfortunately, the rose-trees were 
attacked by a malady which has 
entirely ruined the industry; and 
although efforts have since been 
made to renew it, they have hitherto 
been without success, Sugar and 
cotton are now the principal pro- 
ducts of the province; and fields 
of beans, lentils, wheat, and other 
cereals stretch in all directions as 
far as the eye can reach. 

According to tradition, the Arsi- 
noite Nome contained in former 
days 366 towns and villages, which, 
even supposing its limits to have 
far exceeded those which now 
exist, seems an over-estimate. The 
present population is probably about 
150,000 souls, of whom 9000 live 
in the chief town. This, after estab- 
lishing ourselves in the quarters 
which had been kindly provided for 
us, we lost no time in exploring. 

It is the habit of dragomans to 
lay in large supplies of food for 
the tourists they nurse in the East. 
As, however, we had carefully 
avoided providing ourselves with 
that functionary, and had decided 
upon living upon the food of the 
country, with the aid of asingle ser- 
vant* and our own culinary acquire- 
ments, it became important to dis 
cover what meat and vegetables 
were furnished by the bazaar. This 
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consists of a long narrow street, 
for the most part covered over in 
the usual way, and extremely char- 
acteristic and oriental in its aspect. 
At one place the Bahr Youssef runs 
under it, but there is nothing to 
suggest that we are on a bridge, as it 
is completeiv built over with shops. 
For the benefit of future travellers, 
who want to know what they may 
depend upon finding in an ordi- 
nary Arab town of this description, 
I may say that the staple of food 
are beans and lentils,—the latter 
making a most excellent purée, and 
the former, when eaten very young, 
almost equalling peas. Onions, 
yams, spinach, and okra are abun- 
dant; rice and potatoes rare. Na- 
tive bread, made from the coun- 
try wheat, would be good, were it 
not rather sour; but we used to 
make soda-cakes; and after some 
trouble, discovered a mill at which 
maize could be ground rough in- 
stead of fine. This enabled us to 
have hominy, which, eaten with 
rich cream, makes a delicious sub- 
stitute for porridge. The land 
flows with milk and honey, and 
there is no lack, therefore, of butter 
and cream-cheeses. Beef is not 
procurable; the mutton is bad, gen- 
erally suspiciously pervaded with the 
flavour of goat; chickens are cheap 
and abundant—four dozen eggs 
ean be bought for a shilling; and 
pigeons are eightpence a-pair. Fish 
in great quantities are brought from 
the Birket el Kurtin, resembling, 
generally, very large carp. There is 
a prejudice against them, and it is 
said they give fever; but I thought 
them excellent. Teal and wild 
duck occasionally come into the 
market, and cost about sixpence 
apiece. They are caught by the 
hunter putting his head in a cala- 


* For the benefit of any of my readers who ae visiting Egypt, I cannot too 


hly recommend this man, whose name is 


hig 
is also qualified to act as a dragoman. 


ohamet Achmet, as a servant. He 
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bash and wading ont, accompanied 
by some tame ducks as decoy; he 
then scatters food on the water, and 
when the wild ducks come to feed 
round him, gently draws them 
under water with his hand. As 
they always have a sentinel out, it 
is necessary in approaching them 
to dispose of this gentleman first. 
The flock, not noticing his dis- 
appearance, and completely off their 
guard, may then be easily got at. 

From all this it will appear that 
it was our own fault if we failed 
to have proper nourishment at Fay- 
oum. I vainly tried one day to 
add to our larder with an extem- 

orised fishing-rod and a worm ; but 

eyond a dozen small creatures, 
which collectively weighed about 
a pound and a half, I extracted 
nothing from the most tempting- 
looking pools under the _ water- 
wheels: and as the cook declined 
to cook them, on the ground that 
they were unwholesome, I was dis- 
couraged from any further effort. 
A more profitable occupation was 
to wander over the ruins of the 
ancient city of Crocodilopolis Arsi- 
noé; and this was a never-ending 
source of interest and amusement. 
The high mounds of débris, which 
cover an immense area of ground, 
were scarcely a mile from our 
abode, and consist of an enormous 
accumulation of potsherds, bones, 
bricks, rags, fibre, and dust. The 
highest mound is fifty feet above 
the level of the plain, and its sum- 
mit commands a panoramic view 
of the whole of the province. 

It is impossible to describe the 
rich and glowing beauty of the sun- 
sets I have seen from this spot. 
The extraordinary clearness of the 
atmosphere brought out, with the 
utmost distinctness, the most dis- 
tant outline. In the far east one 
could see the forms of the desert 
ranges beyond the Nile, faintly 
blushing in the last rays of the sun. 
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Nearer still, are the sand-hills of the 
desert on this side of the river, with 
the Pyramids of Howara and Illa- 
hoon standing out conspicuously ; 
then succeeds a carpet of cultivation, 
to the brilliant green of which the 
more sombre hues of the palm- 
groves furnish a fitting contrast; 
amidst all this luxuriance water 
is sparkling and winding every- 
where. In the extreme western 
distance we catch glimpses of “the 
Lake of the Horn,” lying in the 
shadow of the Libyan hills; while in 
the immediate foreground the quaint 
cemetery and mud-houses of Medi- 
net el Fayoum, which crown the 
high banks of the Bahr Youssef, so 
uncouth and barbarous looking at 
other times, are now all melted into 
a confused haze, as the sun setting 
behind the town throws it into a 
bluish-purple shadow, from which 
shoot here and there a minaret or a 
palm-tree. After we have feasted 
our eyes with the view from the 
top of the mound, we go down to. 
see what is to be discovered at the 
bottom of it. We find on one side 
that it is scarped and perfectly pre- 
cipitous, and that it is apparently a 
huge heap of débris, in which the 
pottery, bones, rags, straw, and date- 
fibre are packed in layers looking ~ 
like strata. In places we see crop- 
ping out the remains of old brick 
walls, still standing wedged in the 
mound; here and there they are 
undermined by the labours of the 
peasants, who come and scoop out 
the dust of ages which fills these 
old chambers, and in which the 
pottery and bones are embedded. 
This they sift and carry off to put 
upon their fields as manure. It is 


a fine impalpable powder, which 
gets into one’s nose and eyes, and 
penetrates into the innermost re- 
cesses of one’s garments; neverthe- 
less we revel in it for the sake of 
the treasures which it may contain. 
Here at the base of the mound we 
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observe a protruding skull, with 
short curly hair still clinging to it. 
We make an Arab manure-sifter 
exhume the mortal remains, and 
find clinging to the legs the wrap- 
pages of coarse liner, in which the 
whole body was once swathed: the 
skin is tightly drawn over the ribs, 
but none remains on the face. As 
we grub inthe cloud of dust raised 
by this operation, we come across 
lumps of soft yellow stuff, which 
turns out to be mummy-cluth of a 
finer texture. Meantime another 
Arab triumphantly hands us a piece 
of papyrus, which he has found 
somewhere else, and on which, in 
spite of its tattered condition, we 
can make out some Arabic letters, 
of the style used in the first century 
of the Llejira, containing an invoca- 
tion to Allah, which shows that it 
cannot be above twelve hundred 
years old,—a comparatively modern 
relic, which we treat with contempt 
while grubbing amid the remains of 
the twelfth dynasty. At the same 
time, we cannot flatter ourselves that 
what we do discover dates back 
beyond the Roman, or, at most, the 
ptolemaic period. In the course 
of five or six walks which we took 
over these ruins, we picked up our- 
selves seven coins, of which four 
were of the reigns of Vespasian, 
Diocletian, Constantine, and Tra- 
jan. One was acurious Cufic coin; 
and we procured about a dozen 
more from the Arabs, most of which 
were undecipherable, but those we 
made out were also Roman. Some 
of the pottery was of a blue, green, 
or yellow glaze, the colours remark- 
ably brilliant; Lut unfortunately we 
only found it in fragments. Pieces 
of glass bottles were common; and 
I picked up one omg little phial 
of iridescent glass, used by the 
sympathetic ancients to contain 
tears. Beads were comparatively 
abundant, and we made quite an 
assortment of them. There were 
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numerous fragments of glass brace- 
lets, unfortunately none perfect, 
From the appearance and shape of 
the broken amphore, which lay 
strewn around in great profusion, 
they must have been of a great size ; 
and from one spot we may luok over 
hundreds of acres of this shattered 
ware, testifying to the extensive 
use of pottery by the ancients. I 
pulled out several large pieces of 
coloured cloth from the base of this 
cliff of projecting débris, a hand- 
broom made of date-fibre, and a 
key of curious shape, heavily oxi- 
dised. From the great quantities 
of slag lying about in parts of these 
ruins, it would seem as though the 
city had been subjected at some 
time to the action of fire; and large 
fragments of blue glass were to be 
found which had evidently under- 
gone a process of fusing. These, 
however, may have been the run- 
nings from the glass furnaces. It 
is worthy of note, nevertheless, that 
a tradition exists among the Copts, 
of the city having been burnt by a 
besieging army, who tied torches to 
the tails of cats and drove them into 
the town. 

The Arab diggers, who live in 
huts in the neighbourhood of these 
ruins, occasionally pick up valuable 
antiquities; but they are too ignor- 
ant to know their worth, and it is 
painful to think how many objects 
of interest they must smash in the 
course of their excavations for 
manure-dust. As it is, when they 
want to build, they come here for 
bricks which have stood the test of 
centuries; and I saw one man load- 
ing his donkey with large sun-dried 
bricks, twenty inches long by nine 
wide, which he was picking out of 
a wall just showing through the 
mound, In one part of these ruins 
there are numbers of chambers, 
built of crude brick, in a very fair — 
state of preservation; and it was 
in these that 1 found most of the 
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beads and coins. Besides’ bricks 
and pottery, one now and then 
stumbles across a small piece of 
marble carving, or some larger 
fragments of granite columns. In 
looking over these chambers and 
mounds, we can trace the difference 
between the Roman and Egyptian 
periods. We see on the surface 
the strewn pottery, glass-ware, and 
coins of the later time, with here 
and there a few burnt bricks, which 
were most probably Roman, as the 
Egyptians rarely used them; but 
as we get lower down in our ex- 
amination of the scarped cliff of 
débris, we come upon all the evi- 
dences of Egyptian structure, with 
bones and mummy-cloth more 
abundant, and thicker layers of 
straw or fibre. It was from the 
bottom of the cliff that I pulled 
out a fragment, at least a foot 
square, of what must have been an 
ancient Egyptian fishing-net. The 
erude brick walls which crop out 
from the base of these mounds, 
and over which probably a later 
town was built, are sometimes 
curved or waving in their construc- 
tion. The whole description an- 
swered exactly to that given by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, who says :— 


‘* The use of crude bricks baked in 
the sun was universal throughout the 
country, for private and for many 
public buildings; and the dry climate 
of Egypt was particularly suited to 
those simple materials. They had the 
recommendation of cheapness, and 
even of durability; and those made 
3000 years ago, whether with or with- 
out straw, are even now as firm and 
fit for use as when first put up in the 
reigns of the Amenophisand Thotines, 
whose names they bear. When made 
of the hill-mud or alluvial deposit, 
they required straw to prevent their 
¢racking; but those formed of clay 
(now culled haybeh) taken from the 
torrent beds on the edge of the desert, 
held together without straw; and 
crude brick walls frequently had the 
additional security of a layer of reeds 
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or bricks, placed at intervals to act as 
binders. The courses of bricks were 
also disposed occasionally in horizon- 
tal curves, or a succession of concave 
and convex lines, throughout the 
length of the wall; and this undulat- 
ing arrangement was even adopted in 
stone, especially in quays by the river- 
side,” 

The modern cemetery of Medinet 
el Fayoum, with its picturesque 
tombs, is placed amid these ruins 
at the point where they most nearly 
approach the town. 

The Egyptian monarch whose 
name is most intimately associated 
with this province, and to whom it 
probably owed, in the first instance, 
its development into a regivn of 
exceptional fertility, was Amenem- 
hat the Third, who reigned in 
Egypt about 3000 years before 
Christ, and 600 years, therefore, 
before the arrival of Juseph in 
the country. In those days Egypt 
was called “the Land of Khemi,” 
the “Iam” of the Bible, or “the 
Black Country”—a name derived 
from the blackness of the soil. 
Amenemhat seems to have had 
a great talent for engineering, and 
for irrigating this black svil in 
the most effective manner. It is 
almost beyond a doubt that he it 
was who led the Bahr Youssef 
through the Libyan hills, and 
formed the vast reservoir of Luke 
Meris; for the Greeks called him 
Ameris, believing that the Lake 
Meris, which they regarded as a 
marvel of engineering skill, was 
called after him. The word meri, 
however, is Egyptian for “lake.” 
On its margin was situated the fam- 
ous Labyrinth, which I afterwards 
visited; and here blocks of stone 
have been found bearing the name 
of Amenemhat. This lake extend- 
ed to the city, the ruins of which 
I have just described, and which 
in those days was called Shat, or 
Pi-Sebek, “the abode of Sebek ;” 
and it was the headquarters of the 
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worship of the sacred Crocodile, 
kept in Lake Meris, — hence 
the name by which this city 
was afterwards known, of Croco- 
dilopolis. Sebek is the name of 
the Egyptian god, who is always 
represented with the head of a 
crocodile ; and that reptile was held 
especially sacred to him in the Ar- 
sinoitein and several other nomes. 
He was by no means generally wor- 
shipped, however; indeed a certain 
Typhonic or infernal character was 
attributed to him. And this was 
specially the case in the adjoining 
Heracleopolitan nome, where the 
inhabitants worshipped the ichneu- 
mon, the greatest enemy of the 
crocodile; and it was their hatred 
which finally caused the destruction 
of the Labyrinth. 

One of the most interesting an- 
tiquities, however, discovered in 
the Fayoum, is the head of one 
of the Hyksos, or shepherd-kings. 
From the discoveries recently made 
at San, the Greek Tanis, and the 
Biblical Zoan, which they made 
their capital, and which was also 
the chief city of the land of Go- 
shen, there can be little doubt that 
these conquerors of Egypt were a 
Semitic race from the East, and it 
is not impossible that among their 
kinsfolk were Abraham and Sarah, 
whose sojourn in the country forms 
the earliest notice of it to be found 
in the Bible; more especially as it 
will be remembered that Hagar, the 
patriarch’s second wife, and his 
daughter-in-law, Ishmael’s wife, 
were both Egyptians. They ruled 
over the land for nearly four cen- 
turies and a half, while the ex- 
iled royal race took refuge in 
Upper Egypt. They adopted the 
style, language, religion, arts, and 
writing of the conquered country, 
and according to Dr. Brugsch, it 
was under the reign of the Hyk- 
sos Pharaoh Nub, s.c. 1730, that 
Joseph was sold into Egypt; and 
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during the reign of his successor, 
Apopi, that he rose to honour, and 
that the famine took place which 
brought Jacob and his family to 
Egypt, and which is mentioned on 
a tomb at El Kab. The tomb be- 
longed to the father of Aahmes, a 
naval officer who took part in the 
expulsion of the Hyksos—an event 
which, as Joseph lived to the age 
of a hundred and ten years, must 
have occurred before his death. It 
runs thus: “When a famine pre- 
vailed for many years, then I gave 
the city corn during each famine.” 
As we learn from the Biblical 
record that “ Pharaoh made Joseph 
ruler over all the land of Egypt” 
during these years, it is evident 
that the father of Aahmes must 
have been one of his subordinate 
officers. 

The accounts given of the 
methods to which Joseph resorted 
during these seven years of famine 
for supplying the necessities of the 
whole population of Egypt, whom 
he ultimately caused to sell all their 
lands to Pharaoh, reserving only 
those belonging to the priests, clear- 
ly warrant the inference that the 
Fayoum, which was the most fertile 
portion of it, must have come un- 
der his special notice as a granary. 
And the tradition that he was 
buried there may have a foundation 
in fact. The sacred historian is 
careful to tell us that when Joseph 
died, being an hundred and ten 
years old, “they embalmed him, 
and he was put in a coffin in 
Egypt.” There is, indeed, every 
reason to suppose that so great a 
benefactor to the country, and a 
man who had filled such high office, 
was honoured with a tomb worthy 
of his greatness. And although we 
are informed that at the exodus 
Moses took his body to Palestine, 
the substantial character of these 
monuments makes it not impossible 
that his place of sepulture, and pos- 
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sibly a statue representing him, may 
yet be discovered in Egypt, and 
that the most likely place to find it 
would be the Fayoum. 

Like the Uyksos conquerors 
themselves, it is probable that 
Joseph identified himself with the 
religion and customs of the Egyp- 
tians. We learn that Pharaoh 
“gave him to wife Asenath, the 
daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of 
On.” Potiphe-ra means “ dedicat- 
ed to Ra,” or “the sun.” In other 
words, his father-in-law was a priest 
of the temple at Heliopolis. The 
Hyksos themselves seem to have 
been Baal-worshippers before com- 
ing to Egypt, but to have compro- 
mised with their consciences by 
applying the name of the Egyptian 
god Set to their own gods (Baalim). 
This has given rise to the notion 
that the Hyksos may have been 
of Phenician origin, while others 
think they were tribes from the 
Arabian desert. There are many 
circumstances strongly conducing to 
this conclusion, though the three 
heads in the Boulak Museum, the 
features of which show remarkable 
power, are not, it must be admitted, 
of a marked Semitic type. But the 
advice Joseph gave to his father 
and brethren before they asked per- 
mission of the shepherd-king to 
allow them to settle in Egypt, has 
a most significant bearing upon 
their dynastic appellation. ‘“ When 
Pharaoh,” he says, “ shall call you, 
and shall say, What is your occupa- 
tion ? then ye shall say, Thy servants’ 
trade hath been about cattle from 
our youth even until now, both we 
and also our fathers: that ye may 
dwell in the land of Goshen; for 
every shepherd is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians.” Now Tanis, 
which the Hyksos kings had made 
their capital, was in the land of 
Goshen. Joseph, no doubt, resided 
in it, and he wished his kindred to 
be settled near him. He therefore 








appeals to the weak side of the 
shepherd king, who is himself 
Semitic and not. Egyptian by race, 
and gives as a reason why they 
should live near the capital, where, 
doubtless, the conquering Semitic 
population preponderated, that they 
are shepherds, and that they would 
— be ill-treated by the 

gyptians, who abominate shep- 
herds, if they went beyond the 
immediate protection of the ruling 
centre. 

Pharaoh is apparently complete- 
ly won over by the sympathy thus 
established of identity of occupation, 
and probably of race. He gives 
them the choice of the whole coun- 
try to settle in; and tells Joseph to 
choose from his brethren “ men of 
activity to rule over his cattle.” It 
is evident, then, that the Israelites 
were in high favour at this time; 
but a change must have taken place 
in their circumstances almost im- 
mediately afterwards, when Aahmes 
or Amosis, the first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty, defeated the 
army of the Hyksos, consisting, 
according to Manetho, of 24,000 
men, took their capital, and drove 
a large proportion of them out of 
Egypt, most of them retreating to 
Palestine, where they finally set- 
tled, and, according to some author- 
ities, founded Jerusalem. Those 
who remained, however, were sub- 
jected to great persecution, in which 
the Israelites, who as Semites had 
been identified with them, shared. 
Their sojourn is said by St. Paul 
to have lasted four hundred years; 
and the explanation of their having 
multiplied during that period into a 
nation of 600,000 souls, may per- 
haps be found in the fact that they 
had mingled and become identified 
with those of the Hyksos Semites 
that remained. Indeed it is re- 
corded that when they left Egypt 
“a mixed multitude went up also 
with them.” 
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In opposition to the theory 
that I have here enunciated, and 
which is advocated by many emi- 
nent Egyptologists, in regard to 
the date of the arrival of Joseph 
in Egypt, and the period of the 
sojourn of the Israelites, it is only 
right to say that it is a point which 
is still open to discussion, and that 
such men as Bunsen and Lepsius 
maintain widely opposite opinions. 
Bunsen holds that the family of 
Jacob came to Egypt in the reign 
of Sesertesen (Sesostris), about 
2650 years before Christ; and 
since he agrees with Lepsius in 
placing the exodus in the reign of 
Meneptah, he allows an_ interval 
of 1440 years to clapse between 
Joseph and the exodus, or more 
than fourteen centuries. Lepsius, 
however, enters upon an claborate 
and most carefully digested argu- 
ment to prove that only about 90 
years intervened from the entrance 
of Jacob to the exodus of Moses, 
and about as much from the en- 
trance of Abraham into Canaan to 
Jacob’s exodus; su that from Abra- 
ham to Moses only about 180, or, 
if we wish to make the most of it, 
215 years passed, which alone, ac- 
cording to this calculatiun, are 
reckoned from Abraham to Jacob. 
Josephus maintains that the Hyksos 
were the Jews; and it is a curious 
fauet that the Ilyksos. reigned in 
Egypt exactly 430 years, the period 
mentioned in Exodus as that of the 
sojeurn of the children of Israel 
in Egypt; but Josephus dates his 
430 years from the arrival of Abra- 
ham in Egypt, and leaves 215 years 
as the perivd intervening between 
Joseph and Moses. Now we know 
by the genealogies that Moses was 
the grandson of Levi by his mother 
Jvehebed,* and therefore the grand- 
nephew of Joseph. Levi, who was 
Jacob's third sen, must have been 
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a middle-aged man when he came 
to Egypt, as we are told that Joseph 
was thirty when his brethren ar- 
rived. Ile died when he was a 
hundred and thirty-seven years old. 
Moses was eighty years old when 
he led the children of Israel out of 
Egypt. In order to make up the 
215 years of Josephus, we should 
have to suppose that Levi had been 
seventy years in the country, and 
was therefore probably about a 
hundred and twenty years old 
when Jochebed was born, and that 
she was sixty-five years old when 
she conceived Moses—both some- 
what extreme assumptions. Under 
no circumstances, without a miracle, 
such as took place in the case of 
Sarah, can we stretch the period to 
the 430 years of the exodus, or the 
400 of St. Paul. It is worthy of 
note that, according to the Septua- 
gint, the period of 430 years is not 
calculated from the entry of Jacob 
and his family, but from the en- 
trance of ‘Abraham into Canaan. 
It reads thus: “ Now the dwelling 
of the children of Israel, which 
they dwelt in the land of Egypt 
and in the land of Canaan, was 
430 years;” but it is difficult to 
extend the generations from Abra- 
ham to Moses, even to that extent. 
The whole subject is encompassed 
with difficulty. As acontemporary 
record, the account which Manetho 
gives of the exodus is full of in- 
terest, as containing the Egyptian 
version of the expulsion of the 
Lepers, as he calls the Jews; and 
indeed he insinuates that they had 
become a public nuisance, not only 
from the disease which was prev- 
alent among them, but from the 
hold they had got upon the country, 
and their ever-increasing influence 
and possessions in it. 

Egyptologists generally seem 
agreed that it was under the reign 
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of Rameses the Great that Moses 
was born; and it is an interest- 
ing fact that the second court of 
the Temple of Abydos furnishes 
us with the name of the dangh- 
ter of Pharaoh who found him 
in the bulrushes, All the names 
of the daughters of Rameses are 
inscribed there, and that of the 
eldest bears so close a similarity to 
the name furnished by Josephus, 
allowing for the Greek termination 
which he uses, as to leave no moral 
doubt as to their identity. The 
name given by Josephus is Mautar- 


etis; that inscribed in the cham-* 


ber of Abydos is Maut-Art, or the 
great mother—thus furnishing a 
curious confirmation of the truth 
of the narrative. According to the 
fragment of Manctho, Moses passed 
the carly part of his life as a priest 
in the temple dedicated to the 
worship of the sun at Leliopolis. 
The notice is curious and runs as 
follows: “It is said that a priest 
who founded their (the Jews’) pol- 
ity and laws—a Ilelivpolitan by 
race, named Osarsiph—when he 
went over to this nation from the 
service of the god Osiris in Lelio- 
polis, received a change of name 
and was called Moses.” I have 
already alluded to Joseph’s connes- 
tion with the same temple; and 
it is not unlikely that during the 
whole of this time the Israelites had, 
to some extent, conformed to the 
religion of the country with which 
both Joseph and Moses were so in- 
timately associated, and in which 
the latter, with his great talents, had 
probably distinguished himself by 
his priestly learning. Indeed it 
would seem as though his theology, 
even after he became lawgiver to 
the Israelites, had been imbued 
with this early training. It is a 
singular and interesting fact that 
we find much of it embodied in the 
early funereal papyri. Thus the 
departed soul, pleading his justifi- 
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cation before Osiris, recounts the 
temptations he has resisted in such 
words as these: “I have not com- 
mitted murder; I have not stolen; 
1 have not committed adultery; I 
have not removed my neighbour’s 
landmark, nor caused him to shed 
tears,”"—and so on, developing a 
moral code of a very high order. 
It was as a generai, however, that 
Moses rose to the highest distine- 
tion; for Josephus tells that he was 
placed by Rameses in command of 
the Egyptian armies in Ethiopia, 
where he waged a successful war, 
and married the daughter of the 
king whom he had conquered, re- 
turning to Egypt in the reign of 
Meneptah. Ile was thus a man of 
varied experience, of great learn- 
ing, and of high position in Egypt 
when he was compelled to flee to 
Midian, returning at the age of 
eighty, eminently qualified by the 
training he had undergone for the 
functions he was then called upon 
to fulfil. 

It was under Meneptah the Sec- 
ond that the exodus took place, 
about the year Bo. 1325. Le 
does not seem to have perished in 
the Red Sea, though, according to 
the song of Moses, his horse was 
Jost. Llis tomb is at Thebes, in the 
Bab el Molook, immediately behind 
that of Rameses the Great. At the 
saine time, this does not furnish 
absolute proof that he was placed 
in it, as the Egyptian kings used 
to commence to build their tombs 
when they began to reign. I have 
been led by the discovery of the 
head of a Hvksos king in the Fay- 
oum, and the traditional connec- 
tion of Joseph with that province, 
into a digression which only be- 
longs to it in so far as it goes to 
establish the possibility of his temb 
being here, and to confirm the im- 
og oy also evidently entertained 
"y Leo Africanus, that the Jews 
were settled here, as well as in the 
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land of Goshen, as it must have 
been for more than 400 years 
under Semitic rule. 

The oasis is next mentioned in 
the days of Osorkon the First, of 
the twenty-second dynasty, when 
Crocodilopolis was so embellished 
and extended by that monarch, 
that it was called “the city of 
Osorkon” in the celebrated stele of 
Piankhi. This Osorkon was the 
Zerah of the Bible, who invaded 
Palestine with an army of a million 
of men, and was defeated by Asa. 
He lived about 950 years before 
Christ. Seven hundred years after 
this Crocodilopolis lost its uncouth 
name, and Ptolemy Philadelphus 
bestowed upon it the more eupho- 
nious appellation of Arsinoé, after 
his wife, and the “Land of the 
Lake” became “the Arsinoite 
Nome.” One of the modern names 
for Medinet el Fayoum is Medinet 
el Faris, or “the City of the Horse- 
man or Knight;” and these ruins, 
after having been called successively 
Pi-‘Sebek, Crocodilopolis, and Ar- 
sinoé, are known in the present day 
to the natives as Kom Faris. The 
most perfect relics of the magnifi- 
eence of this once rich and populous 
city are to be found in the mosque 
of Kait Bey, which spans the 
Bahr Youssef, at the point where it 
finally emerges from the town, and 
which is itself a most picturesque 
ruin, about 400 years old. It 
has long since lost its roof, and 
from its centre, by the side of a 
well with an old stone basin, rise 
two tall date-trees; but the marble 
and granite columns, with their 
Corinthian capitals, which are all 
still standing, came from Arsinoé, 
There are two small fluted marble 
columns near the pulpit, which are 
articularly delicate and beautiful. 

he pulpit itself is an elaborate 
work of arabesque, inlaid with 
ivory. On the bridge in front of 
this mosque are the remains of an 


old wall; and the view of the Bahr 
Youssef, seen through the crum- 
bling arches, as it winds away under 
the date-trees which fringe its 
banks, when the women are filling 
their water-jars, is one of the most 
striking views in the town, and 
equalled only, perhaps, by one a 
little further on, where there is 
another old mosque, also roofless, 
and also ornamented with columns 
plundered from Arsinoé, which 
stands on the brink of the river, and 
is irresistible in its situation and 
picturesque decay, from an artistic 


‘point of view. Indeed our walks 


and rides about Fayoum were be- 
ing perpetually interrupted by the 
charming studies for the pencil 
which they presented ; and we spent 
half our time squatting on heaps of 
brickbats, surrounded by admiring 
crowds of women and children, 
in the attempt to carry away in 
our sketch-books reminiscences of 
the scenes which it afforded us so 
much enjoyment to discover. One 
of the most characteristic and inter- 
esting of these was the fair, which 
takes place every Tuesday, when a 
large proportion of the country 
population flock to Medinet, to buy 
and sell produce. There must 
have been nearly 2000 people 
assembled on the large open space 
outside the town, on the day that 
we visited it. In one quarter were 
collected all the camels, buffaloes, 
oxen, donkeys, and sheep, that were 
for sale. Down the centre of the 
most crowded part a temporary 
street of canvas-booths had been 
erected, where Manchester goods 
were temptingly displayed; here 
the country-women were chaffering 
for the blue cotton, of which their 
garments are made; Bedouins from 
the neighbourhood of the Birket, 
with their independent swagger, 
were supplying themselves with 
cooking utensils in the quarter 
devoted to copper and brass ware; 
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there were Copts, with quite a 


different cast of countenance, and 
crushed and downcast manner, 
haggling and bargaining, with the 
facility of getting the best of it 
which is peculiar to them. Here 
was a man blowing a trumpet as 
an invitation to a peep-show; 
there a crétin, with receding skull, 
epileptic tremor, and idiotic stare, 
receiving the homage of the un- 
sophisticated fellahin, who kissed 
his hand as a tribute to his in- 
firmity. Altogether it was an in- 
secty, odoriferous, screaming, wrang- 
ling, jostling throng, to shoulder 
one’s way amongst. There was no 
mistake about the oriental flavour, 
in more senses than one. And 
the satisfaction of our curiosity and 
interest involved a certain sacrifice 
of personal comfort, as we came 
to discover afterwards, during an 
arduous and protracted effort to 
reduce the numbers of the hopping 
mementoes of our visit. 

Mere existence, and, much more, 
sight-seeing, in Egypt, involves a 
perpetual struggle with fleas; and 
one goes into a crowd with about 
the same shiver of reluctance that 
one would feel before taking a 
plunge into the Serpentine in the 
depth of winter. These were our 
sensations one Sunday when we de- 
termined to attend service in the 
Coptic church. We were escorted 


thither by some of the leading mem-. 


bers of the community, who are 
largely employed here, as elsewhere 
in Egypt, as clerks in the public 
offices—writers, accountants, and 
so forth, The church was a 
square building, supported by eight 
columns, and divided by two screens 
running across it longitudinally. 
Behind one, which was of open 
arabesque work, sat the women by 
themselves. In the centre the 
male congregation for the most part 
squatted on their heels; but there 
were two rows of chairs in front 


provided for the more aristocratic 
portion of the congregation, where 
we were furnished with seats. Im- 
mediately in front of us was an 
opaque screen, ornamented with 
rude Scripture pictures, and con- 
sisting of inlaid ebony and ivory, 
which divided us from the apse. 
In the middle of it was an openin 

through which was visible the altar, 
a massive brick erection, upon which 
a sheep might have been conve- 
niently sacrificed. It was now 
covered with a curtain, upon which 
the Coptic cross, with its peculiar 
pendent squares, was designed. In 
the centre of it was the case, also 
covered, which contained the chal- 
ice. In the midst of the congre- 
gation was a reading-desk, from 
which two of the deacons read the 
liturgy, alternately in Coptic and 
Arabic. This was removed before 
the service was completed. The 
congregation, which was composed 
of four or five hundred persons, was 
decidedly irreverent; there was a 
constant movement of places and 
subdued conversation going on all 
the while that the priests were 
intoning the service in the rapid 
nasal voice peculiar to them. It 
was a form which apparently had 
to be got through by the priests in 
as little time as possible, and by 
the people with no attention what- 
ever. The sacrament was celebrated 
by a priest in a white surplice em- 
broidered with gold, but who, ac- 
cording to invariable usage, was 
barefoot. When the celebration 
began we were allowed to take off 
our shoes and take a couple of 
chairs into the apse and seat our- 
selves beside the altar. There were 
besides ourselves and the priest 
two or three youths, apparently 
neophytes, and three little boys 
leaning over the altar opposite the 
celebrant, one to fan the flies off, 
and the others to chant responses: 
at the door to the apse was a man 
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swinging incense. Four candles 
were burning on the altar, and a 
very old chandelier hung from the 
roof. During the whole time that 
the priest chanted the service he 
held extended in ecither hand a 
square piece of richly embroidered 
cluth, emblazoned with the cross 
and sundry Coptic devices. The 
bread, on which was stamped a 
cross, consisted of a substantial 
cake, something like a hot cross 
bun, and when the priest took it 
we ‘were cach handed one, ap- 
arently as a keepsake. Llaving 
Gabe it into a glass saucer and 
elevated it before the congregation, 
he uncovered the wine, dipped his 
finger into it and crossed the bread. 
Le then commenced to partake of 
the bread, giving it at the same 
time to a young man by his side 
and to a chill about seven years 
old, who walked incessantly round 
the altar with a candle in his hand 
and a square embrvidered cloth held 
to his mouth. Every time he 
passed the priest, he stopped, re- 
ceived a mouthful, and then started 
off again with the cloth held tight- 
ly to his mouth, continuing his 
walk until the bread was finished. 
I asked & young Copt the meaning 
of this child’s performances, and he 
said he was, “like Samuel, training 
for the priesthood from his in- 
fancy.” All this time, when the 
priest was not intoning, a group 
of four boys outside in the church 
were chanting the responses in 
Arabic, in a loud discordant key, 
in alternation with those within 
the apse, who chanted in Coptic. 
It was a wild Arabic cadence, 
which sounded strangely in connee- 
tion with a Christian service, and 
with the constantly recurring re- 
frain of “Kyrie Eleison.” When 
the bread and wine were disposed 
of, and the vessels divested of the 
last crumb and drop, the chalice 
was filled with water and handed 


to us, so that we, together with 
those so minded, might partake of 
it. After the service was over we 
adjourned to an enclosed court out- 
side the church where there was a 
divan, and where we were regaled 
with coffee and cigarettes, and in- 
troduced to the old priest who had 
officiated, and who had so gentle 
and winning an expression of coun- 
tenance, that I was led to hope 
that his religion consisted of some- 
thing beyond the forms | had been 
witnessing. There isa small Roman 
Catholic Church in Medinet, which 
we also visited, and where an 
Italian curé, who was unfortu- 
nately absent, officiates to a con- 
gregation of about fifty persons, 
mostly converts or their descend- 
ants. le is the only European 
permanently resident in the place. 
The Protestant American Mission 
opened a school here not long ago; 
but it was so badly supported, and 
their efforts met with so little suc- 
cess, that it was abandoned after a 
short time. 

The Copt population of the pro- 
vince of Fayoum is about 5000; of 
these a large proportion are fella- 
hin. Those in the town, as I have 
already said, are for the most part 
Scribes, and after going to their 
church, I am inclined to think may 
also be Pharisees. During our stay 
in the Fayoum we saw a good deal 
of the mudir or governor, and one 
or two of the other officials, to 
whom we were much indebted for 
various acts of kindness, For the 
last ten years the Fayoum has been 
administered with marked success 
by the present governor, who has, 
in consequence, held his position 
for an almost unprecedented length 
of time. The mode of administc ring 
an Egyptian province is in sume 
respects patriarchal. The mudir is, 
or should be, easy of access to. the 
humblest fellah; and if he is a 
capable man, can exercise the func- 
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tions of a benevolent despot without 
let or hindrance. On the other 
hand, the power thus at his dispo- 
' gition may easily be, and often is, 
abused. Once a week the sheikhs 
of villages used to congregate in the 
avenue leading to the Government 
offices. As a rule, they were tall 
handsome men, and formed strik- 
ing groups, in their black flowing 
abeihs, beneath which the white 
under-garment folded across the 
chest shows in strong and _har- 
monious contrast. With all these 
men the governor was in direct 
and constant contact, and was thus 
in a position to know the exact 
condition of every village in his 
mudirate. Sometimes he would 
address them collectively, after re- 
ceiving their various reports; and 
on occasions of disputes or com- 
plaints, groups of the lowest class 


of fellahin might be seen waiting’ 


for their audience. 

This same avenue was on certain 
days of the week the resort of nu- 
merous letter-writers, who, seated 
on the ground under the trees, 
would draw up petitions or write 
letters for those who could not do 
so for themselves; here, too, were 
pitched the tents of the party who 
are making a cadastral survey of 
the province under Colonel Mason, 
to whose hospitality we were in- 
debted for a tent on the first night 
of our arrival. As this avenue was 
also the approach to our own rooms, 
we were in a position to know 
pretty well what was gojng on 
generally. Nor was Fayoum with- 
out its dissipations. One evening 
we dined out and accomplished the 
feat of steadily wading with our 
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fingers, in the absence of plates or 
knives and forks, through fifteen 
elaborately cooked native dishes, 
which had been prepared in the 
harem by the ladies of our host, 
who were skilled in the culinary 
art. As the plats were not cooked 
dry, but consisted of cunningly pre- 
pared gravies and sauces, fingers 
seemed especially inadequate, even 
with the aid of bread, to secure 
satisfactory mouthfuls. However, 
as we had so many to do justice to, 
a little of each went a long way. 
Turkish and Arabic cookery errs 
perhaps on the side of being too 
greasy ; but I confess I prefer it 
to any other, perhaps because I 
acquired the taste for it in my 
youth. 

We had now pretty well ex- 
hausted the attractions of the town 
of Medinet, and determined to make 
some expeditions to such objects of 
interest in the Fayoum as were 
within our power. There was a 
prostrate obelisk and some curious 
ruins still to be seen within an easy 
distance of the town, but we had 
more especially set our hearts upon 
visiting the Pyramid of Howara, 
and the far-famed Labyrinth which, 
in the days of Herodotus, was num- 


bered among the seven wonders of ~ 


the. world, and the ruins of which 
have lately been discovered by 
Linant Bey,, upon the shores of 
the dried-up Lake Meris. Indeed 
the two great attractions which had 
induced me to visit the Arsinoite 
Nome consisted in the prospect 
which it afforded of exploring the 
mysteries of the Labyrinth, and of 
fishing in the brackish waters of the 
Birket el Kurdn. 
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MATTIE: THE HISTORY OF AN EVENING. 


A putt and tiresome October 
afternoon was passing away in what 
was too plainly a fit of the sulks, to 
admit of hopes being entertained, 
even by the most sanguine, that it 
would have any pleasant or in- 
spiriting termination. 

Wednesday is not the worst day 
in the week for events to happen 
upon. There is no possible reason 
why a startling piece of news should 
not reach one’s ear on a Wednes- 
day—why a budget of interesting 
letters should not arrive by the post 
on a Wednesday—why an unex- 
pected turn of good fortune should 
not befall one on a Wednesday ; 
but somehow, upon this particular 
Wednesday, the idea of anything 
occurring to break the monotony of 
its wearisomeness seemed absolutely 


preposterous to one, at least, of the 
persons with whom we have to do, 
—the mistress of Castle Cairntree, 
a lonely mansion on the Scottish 


coast. Mrs. Boscawen was an in- 
valid, who, whatever she might have 
been in the bloom of her youth and 
health, was, with shattered nerves 
and impaired temper, susceptive of 
every outward influence, more espe- 
cially when it was of a depressing 
or irritating nature. On the day in 
question, she was so much tormented 
by the ceaseless drone of the wind, 
varied as it was merely by the 
rattle of the passing showers which 
drifted from time to time overhead, 
that by five o’clock she was only 
anxious to get rid of the remaining 
hours of daylight, and try what 
closed shutters, large fires, and 
candles could do towards restor- 
ing the aspect of things around her 
to that comfort which aided so 
materially her own cheerfulness. 
The notion of comfort was cer- 
tainly somewhat at variance with 


the outward appearance of the thin 
grey tower with its modern wings, 
which, according to the fashion 
of the district, was dignified by 
the appellation of “Castle.” There 
was little of grandeur, still less 
of beauty, in its appearance; the 
site was poor, the country around 
barren,—in short, the former laird, 
who had prided himself on the 
handsome manner in which he 
had restored and enlarged the old 
place, would have done his suc- 
cessors better service by razing it to 
the ground and building another in 
its stead. Draughty, troublesome, 
ill constructed, however, as the 
mansion was, it was endeared to its 
present owner by association and 
possession ; and consequently, by the 
aid of thick curtains, double doors, 
carpets, and endurance, his wife 
contrived to exist, and even to be 
satisfied with her home. Her stand- 
ing grievance—namely, her being 
unable to accompany her daughters 
into society—did not perhaps em- 
bitter her existence as much as she 
would fain have had it supposed 
that it did. To lie on her sofa in the 
little sitting-room which was the 
one really luxurious apartment in 
the house—to keep herself warm in 
winter and cool in summer—to trifle 
with her needlework, and dabble 
amongst her correspondence, with 
intervals of desultory chit-chat as 
her husband and children went in 
and out of the chamber,—this was 
the sort of routine which, to confess 
the truth, suited Mrs. Boscawen to 
a hair’s-breadth ; and it was scarcely 
more from necessity than from pre- 
dilection that she had softly, and 
by gentle gradations, sunk into it. 
But then it was necessary to the 
preservation of her spirits and 
general equanimity, that the ma- 
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chinery of the family and house- 
hold ghould work smoothly, that 
perplexities should not be allowed 
to embarrass, or vexations to annoy, 
—whilst, at the same time, agree- 
able interruptions were especially 
valued, as giving a fillip to the 
languid hours. 

Whether the letter which was 
put into her hand as daylight 
waned on the day whose length 
and dreariness she had repeatedly 
bemoaned, was to prove a source 
of pleasure or of trouble, remained 
to be seen; but at the moment of 
receiving it, the lady was certainly 
roused to curiosity. More than 
curiosity, more than mere ordinary 
interest, was visible on the counte- 
nance of the tall girl by her side, 
whose eyes by turns regarded the 
sheet and perused the expression 
on her mother’s face, and who be- 
trayed by the varying colour in her 
cheek and by the nervous clasping 
and unclasping of her hands, a cer- 
tain anxiety and agitation which 
she was endeavouring otherwise to 
conceal. Fortunately for the at- 
tempt she was not exposed to the 
scrutiny of a keen observer, for if 
Mattie’s face had declared what 
was passing in Mattie’s bosom, it 
would have been a sad piece of 
work. Mrs. Boscawen would have 
jumped off her sofa in surprise and 
bewilderment, and the letter and all 
it contained But never mind, 
let us confine ourselves to what 
really did happen, and not fritter 
away our time in idle conjectures. 

The weather having been so de- 
pressing, and the day monotonous 
to both mother and daughter, a 
little event out of the common, a 
trifling incident of this kind, was 
exactly the right thing, coming at 
the right time,—and at the first 
brush the parent appeared to be the 
more eager of the two in discover- 
ing its nature; but no sooner had 
the contents of the note been mas- 
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tered, and its object understood, 
than she relapsed into her usual 
state of nervous indecision and 
querulousness. 

“T wish Adelaide or Julia were 
here,” she said. “So tiresome of 
them to be out just when they are 
wanted. I knew something would 
be sure to happen when they were 
out of the way. It always does.” 

Her companion was silent. 

“What o’clock is it, Mattie ?” 

“ Nearly five, mamma.” 

“They will surely be here soon. 
But what is to be said? You see 
what your aunt wants—you to go 
there with the rest to-night, and 
take Douglas’s place at the dinner- 
table. I suppose you will have to 
go. You would like to go?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” 

“ Ridiculous to send over at such 
an hour; it gives one no time to 
consider: The door opened. 
“What! An answer wanted?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Boscawen, with the 
startled air of one unaccustomed to 
sudden demands. “But, Boyd, 
how can I send one? Stop a mo- 
ment,—Mattie, speak; what is to 
be done ?” 

“ What do you mean, mamma?” 
said her daughter, gently. “ What 
is it that ~ 

“Don’t you see, my dear? Boyd, 
you understand; Miss Adelaide is 
not come in yet; the man must 
wait.” 

“ His orders is to be back imme- 
diately, ma’am. I don’t think the 
young ladies can be in yet awhile, 
ma’am.” 

As he spoke, Boyd glanced at 
Miss Mattie, whose elder sisters 
were the delinquents, and whom he, 
in common with the rest of the 
household, had as yet scarcely 
learned to take into account. Only 
a few months before she had re- 
turned to them from her foreign 
school, almost a stranger; and in 
what ways, and to what extent, she 
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might be depended upon, had yet 
to be found out. Boyd himself had 
carried the fair maid in his arms as 
a baby, and was jealous as a parent 
of her dignity and her honour,—but 
he was not sure that she was to be 
trusted with the ink-bottle on the 
present occasion. Lady Turner, to 
whom a note had to be written, 
was a person of great importance to 
the Boscawen household; and Miss 
Mattie was just Miss Mattie, who 
never put herself forward, never 
was sent for when visitors were in 
the drawing-room, never was taken 
into council on any matter of con- 
sequence,—from whom, in short, 
nothing was expected but unobtru- 
sive dutiful acquiescence in all 
things soever that might be or- 
dained by the ruling powers. 

As she stood meekly by, offering 
no suggestion, Boyd and his mis- 
tress alike debated what was to be 
done. 

Mrs. Boscawen was the first to 
speak, having naturally the most at 
stake; whatever Boyd might think, 
she was not going to get off her 
sofa and set herself to the task of 
writing, just when she was feeling 
particularly low, and nervous, and 
wretched,—startled, too—anything 
sudden was always so tiresome and 
startling. Mattie must surely be 
able to pen a few words that would 
not disgrace her—Mattie, on whose 
education so much had been spent, 
and who was, as it were, just off the 
irons. She felt, all at once, that it 
was foolish to have hesitated; and 
without permitting herself to reflect 
further, or even to consult the 
grey-headed dependant, who stood 
waiting, with her eye, observed 
decidedly, “ Then, Mattie, my dear, 
you must go to the writing-table.” 

She need not have feared, how- 
ever, that any intervention would 
be offered. Boyd had come to the 
same conclusion as his mistress ere 
he respectfully withdrew; for al- 
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though he shook his head wisely 
outside the door, and prognosticated 
no great things of the perfofmance 
now to be gone through, he felt 
that the emergency was extreme. 
The groom was impatient, the light 
was going: under such circum- 
stances, and since—although he 
stopped at every window along the 
gallery to peer out, in hopes of 
seeing Miss Adelaide and Miss 
Julia—they were not anywhere in 
view, the risk must be run. 

“ Now, Mattie,” said her mother, 
brightening up in spite of herself 
at the novelty of the proceeding, 
“have you got proper paper? Don’t 
put too much on one page, my love; 
a note should never be compressed. 
And a few lines are all that is 
needed, just to say that my poor 
head is so bad to-day that I have 
made you my deputy-correspon- 
dent since your sisters are out; 
and. x 

“Stop a moment, please, mam- 
ma.” 

“ Write it nicely, my dear; your 
aunt is a great observer of little 
things.” 

“Yes, mamma. 
now.” 

“Then you must thank her, and 
say I am very happy that you 
should accept her kind invitation. 
I cannot understand her asking 
you, nevertheless,” added Mrs. Bos- 
cawen; “for certainly one of the 
young Hamiltons or Wrays would 
have filled Douglas’s place better 
than you. Yow cannot fill a man’s 
place. How can you hand 
Well, well, I won’t speak; and it 
does not signify, either; it is your 
aunt’s own affair if her table is dis- 
arranged. How are you getting on, 
my love ?” 

How she was getting on the 
youthful scribe could scarcely tell 
herself. Pretty well, she thought. 
Her fingers might tremble, and her 
heart beat, but the page before her 


I am ready 
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was neither blotted nor blurred. 
With some complacency she sur- 
veyed the whole, ere she carried 
it to the sofa for inspection, and 
watched for the effect it would pro- 
duce, much as she had been wont 
to anticipate the commendation so 
fair and even an exercise would 
have won at school. 

It was this gentle glow of self- 
approval manifested in her daugh- 
ter’s countenance which checked 
the “My dear child!” just rising 
to the parent’s lips. 

She looked at Mattie, looked at 
the letter, and looked up again 
with a smile. 

All at once the fair young face 
was suffused with colour. “Is it not 
right, mamma? Will it not do?” 

“Well, my love, ye—es, it will 
‘do,’ I daresay. It is not a very good 
note, you know, Mattie,—not like 
Adelaide’s or Julia’s notes; but 
your aunt will understand to make 
allowances, and perhaps she may 
not look at it much,”—turning 
the sheet over in her hands dubi- 
ously; then, with a start, “My 
child, you have spelt correspondent 
with one r!” 

“Give it me, mamma, quick. I 
can put that-in easily.” 

“Softly, my love; don’t be in 
too great a hurry. Yes, you can 
slip it in very well in the cor- 
ner — at least you must do it as 
well as you can; you would not 
like to write it over again? Come 
here, let me show you. All these 
little sentences at the end,—all 
this part—‘ Believe me, your affec- 
tionate niece, Matilda Boscawen,’ 
should be in distinct short lines,— 
not running into one another as 
you have made them do. Do you 
understand? Then here again”— 
turning to the page before—“ you 
should have begun afresh here— 
made a new start with a large M. 
A note or a letter ought not to 
be filled up like a copy-book. Of 





course, I could not see to direct 
you in this respect; and the phrases 
are all very well,—you have said 
exactly what I told you; but these 
trifling points, the knowing where 
to stop and where to begin—and 
your lines should be a great deal 
further apart besides,—all this is 
of importance to the look of the 
thing. And let me tell you, my 
dear, that to write a good note 
should be one of a woman’s chief 
accomplishments.” 

“But what am Ito do?” sighed 
Mattie. 

“Let it go for this time,” unex- 
pectedly rejoined her mother, who, 
having had the satisfaction of point- 
ing out the defects, felt, as many 
other people would, that they were 
not worth further trouble. “Re- 
member what I said for another 
occasion, my’ love; and now, ring 
for tea.” 

“T am to send this?” 

“Dear me, yes, there is no hel 
for it.” Such relapses into fretful- 
ness were not uncommon to the 
speaker. “It must go, I suppose. 
What are you doing now ?” 

“Directing the envelope, mam- 
ma.” 

“Ts that still to be done? Then 
could you not just take out a fresh 
sheet, and But, no! I am so 
tired I really cannot go over it all 
again. No, I cannot look at the 
direction, my head aches too much. 
Take it down-stairs yourself, like a 
good child; and don’t let me have 
Boyd fussing in and out of the room 
more than can be helped.” 

The door was scarcely heard to 
close behind the departing mes- 
senger, it slid so softly into its 
socket. But once outside, it was 
the flight of a terrified bird that 
brought Mattie to the bottom of 
the great staircase, across the hall, 
along the passages, till she found 
her object. Boyd, she guessed, 
would not be far to seek; and sure 
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enough, though her light footsteps 
left no sound, he caught the rustle 
of her dress, and emerged from a 
doorway, ere she had considered 
by what means to summon him. 

The letter was now taken from 
Mattie’s hands, and scarce a minute 
elapsed ere her listening ear caught 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs pass 
beneath the window where she 
stood on the watch, and she saw 
the groom despatched by Lady Tur- 
ner trot quickly out of sight. 

A sigh of ecstasy burst from her 


lips. A wonderful, wellnigh im- 


possible thing had come to pass. 
An event which she could not have 
stirred hand or foot to bring about, 
had been brought about for her. A 
mystery she could not fathom had 
been accomplished; a miracle had 
been wrought. All this, and nothing 
less, it seemed to this simple maiden, 
because the most ordinary common 
thing in the world had happened. 
What more natural than that her 
brother having failed, she should 
be summoned by her aunt to supply 
his deficiency? What more likely 
than that she should be permitted 
to do so? What need of this fear, 
this trepidation, this emotion on so 
trite.a subject ? 

And why should Mattie care to 
go at all? The night was dark and 
wild—the circle at Lady Turner’s 
would in all probability prove for- 
mal and unattractive,—formidable, 
moreover, to one so shy and un- 
used to society. It would have 
been much more easily understood, 
much more in accordance with the 
young Matilda’s character, if she 

ad shrunk from and shunned the 

ordeal. It would,—and yet it had 
seemed as if her very heart would 
break if she had had to send a 
refusal. Underneath that passive 
exterior, veins were throbbing and 
swelling: that gentle acquiescence 
hid a passion of entreaty. 

She had so envied the elder ones 


who had been preferred before her, 
had so patiently borne her depriva- 
tion, and so proudly hidden her 
desire, that the present reaction was 
almost too much. ' 

To none had a whisper of he 
secret been confided ; and how child- 
ish would one and all have deemed 
her, knowing nothing,—how much, 
how infinitely worse than childish 
—a fool, a simpleton—had the truth 
come out ? 

That Frederick was to be there 
—the handsome, haughty, stiff- 
necked Fred, the pride and object 
and worry of his mother’s life—the 
incomprehensible, unmanageable, 
unsusceptible cousin,—whai should 
that have been to any of the fair 
Boscawens? They had been deeply 
annoyed,—at -least Adelaide and 
Julia had, for the youngest sister 
knew nothing of such matters, — 
because a ridiculous rumour had 
got abroad, and been bandied from 
one to the other, founded on the 
mere fact of Frederick’s having been 
seen galloping across the floating 
sands which lay between Rimmin 
and the Castle, whereas he ought to 
have gone round to his uncle’s door 
by the road at the head of the bay. 
Suppose he had chosen the quickest 
path—suppose he were a dare-devil 
rider who risked his neck without 
much thought of its value—was 
that to say that he would not as 
readily have done the same had 
the dangerous route led him to 
any other goal? He had brought 
Mattie a fragment of pink sea-weed 
from the islet in the heart of the 
bay, and Mattie had taken it with a 
burst of tears. 

This had been unfortunate, fool- 
ish. She had been spoken to, and 
told how absurd she was, and kept 
away from Rimmin strenuously from 
that time. She had also been tu- 
tored to avoid her cousin, to speak 
coldly to him, withdraw herself 
from his company when accident 
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brought him to the Castle, and in 
all respects show that what had so 
unluckily happened was merely the 
effect of the shock consequent on 
finding that any one—any one— 
had been so thoughtless, and had 
had so narrow an escape. 

All this Mattie had done, and no 
further blame had in consequence 
attached itself to her. 

But now Frederick was going 
away; and going, as she felt, under 
an impression so false, that if he 
left Rimmin at this time, according 
to his present intentions, all was 
over that ever might have been 
between them. Once, she had felt 
nearly sure she was beloved, but of 
late coldness had begotten coldness, 
and reserve, formality,—so that the 
alienation at length had become 
complete, and one at least had well- 
nigh despaired of anything ever 
happening to break it down. But 
might not Mattie have this one 
chance more? Might she not just 
see him, hear him, be in his pres- 
ence once again ? 

The fiat went forth—* No.” Ade- 
laide and Julia alone accepted their 
aunt’s hospitality, and not a word 
or sign gave the little sister when 
she heard it. Hard as her fate was, 
she had borne it bravely; but none 
the less had the disappointment 
been bitter, and to find herself once 
more, without act or effort of her 
own, within a few hours of meeting 
her cousin within his own halls, fill- 
ed her with amazement and strange 
delight. No wonder that tremors 
had overrun her frame as she 
stood in patient silence during her 
mother’s deliberation ; Mattie could 
never speak, but she could keenly 
feel. 

It was not the decision she had 
had to fear, however, it was the 
delay. And that we shall present- 
ly explain. 

Mrs. Boscawen, being precluded 
by the state of her health from 









leaving her own apartments, had 
known nothing of what had passed 
between Frederick and his cousin. 
She saw Mattie gentle, quiet, com- 
posed as ever, and fancied that her 
youngest daughter, whose temper 
and disposition she had hardly so 
far had an opportunity of studying, 
was by nature silent and reserved, 
as she had certainly shown herself 
to be under the diligent supervi- 
sion before mentioned. Since the 
parent had nothing whereof to 
complain, she asked no questions, 
and was vouchsafed no information, 
there being no occasion for her to 
be enlightened. 

At least so thought Adelaide and 
Julia, and they had their own 
reasons for reticence. Frederick’s 
gallantry had annoyed them to the 
full as much as had its effect upon 
their sister, and they had been even 
more out of temper with their 
friend and gossip, Norah Hamilton, 
than with either; for it was Norah 
who, referring to the foolhardy feat, 
had alleged that people “ talked,” 
and that it was given out every- 
where that Sir Frederick was en- 
gaged to one of his cousins. This 
was the more provoking since there 
neither was, nor ever had been, any 
truth in such a statement, and the 


idea was repudiated with indigna- 


tion,—but it was not repeated at 
home. 

“Mattie would think it did not 
signify what people said,” averred 
Julia. 

“Mamma would show that there 
was something wrong before Aunt 
Caroline,” added Adelaide. 

“We should be prevented goin 
to Rimmin ourselves,” conclud 
both. And that settled the matter. 

For they liked going to Rimmin 
very much, if not quite so much as 
Mattie did; and as they came home 
along the shore from their walk 
to the village on the afternoon in 
question, they were in high good- 
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humour at the prospect of spend- 
ing the evening there. They had 
thought themselves obliged to go 
out, stormy as the weather was, 
alleging that a few little odds and 
ends of messages, trifles that were 
wanted by one and another, would 
not be properly attended to unless 
they took upon themselves the task. 
Mattie was no good; they did not 
think of asking her to undertake 
the business; and on no account 
would they have out a carriage, a 
carriage being needed so soon again. 
That is to say they wanted the walk 
to exhale some of their exuberant 
spirits, and to heighten the roses in 
their cheeks for the evening. 

When Lady Turner’s messenger 
arrived at the Castle it was not far 
from the hour when the return of 
the two might be looked for, and 
it was the knowledge of this which 
made all the time spent by Mrs. 
Boscawen in considering the ques- 
tion, and pointing out the errors 
of Mattie’s epistle, one of trial to 
her daughter. In every gust of 
wind she fancied she heard her 
sisters’ footsteps at the door; and 
once admitted to the deliberation, 
their influence was everything with 
their mother. By intuition she 
knew what scale it would weigh 
down in the present instance, and 
that her chance might go to the 
winds once Adelaide raised her 
voice, or Julia her eyebrows. 

But the note was written, and 
the man gone. Joy,joy! Noone 
could now recall him; the walkers 
were coming from an opposite di- 
rection ; and by the time they knew 
anything of the matter, the answer 
would be in her aunt’s hands, and 
she might snap her fingers at all 
interference. But she must calm 
the flutter in her breath, and shade 
the light within her eye: none must 
suspect what she would hide, even 
from herself, if she could. At 
Rimmin all would be easy; she 
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was not afraid of betrayal once 
in Frederick’s presence,—the very 
thought that he was near was 
enough to silence and to petrify, 
—but beforehand, an unguarded 
speech, a look of happiness, might 
attract fatal attention. 

Mrs. Boscawen, however, was 
still alone when Mattie returned 
to the boudoir. 

“ My tea, Mattie; I am so thirs- 
ty, child,” she began, plaintively. 
“Your sisters really need not have 
stayed so long. It is past five now, 
and getting quite dark. I don’t 
like their being out at this hour.” 

“Tt is only dark in this room, 
mamma; it is quite light outside.” 

“ Adelaide will not have been 
able to match my wool, I am sure.” 

“T daresay she will; it is not a 
difficult blue to get.” 

“More difficult than you think ; 
there are so many shades nowa- 
days. I wish I had told her to 
bring another case of needles. If 
I should lose this needle to-night, 
I should not know what to do; it 
is my last; I have not another 
anywhere. Dear! how stupid of 
me not to think of that before, 
when she was actually going to the 
needle-shop! Now I shall have a 
whole evening doing nothing a 

“You must just not lose your 
needle, mamma,” said Mattie, gaily. 
Poor child! She could not but be 
gay, do what she would. Every- 
thing was now in her eyes as bright 
as in her mother’s all was sombre, 
and her conviction of the daylight’s 
having lasted, and of her sisters’ 
successful shopping, would have ex- 
tended: itself to further cheerful- 
ness on any other subject started ; 
she could not conjure up needles, 
but she could say, “you must just 
not lose yours,” as though such 
words had a charm to retain it. 

The invalid, however, was not to 
be beguiled from her mood. 

“T do not drop it on purpose, my 
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dear. But you know what a sad 
helpless creature I am of an even- 
ing, when I have had all the wor- 
ries of the day to go through; and 
if it should slip through my fingers, 
how am I to find it again? I can- 
not hunt it up myself, and Harrison 
has no eyes. If I send for her, it 
upsets me altogether. It is rather 
hard that I am to be left. to Harri- 
son alone for my entire evening.” 

This was to be expected; it was 
only wonderful that the prospective 
want of a companion during the hour 
which she spent in the sitting-room 
after dinner before retiring for the 
night, had not presented itself as a 
misery before. 

“T had thought to have had you, 
at least,” pursued Mrs. Boscawen, 
in accents conveying, “You are 
not much, but stil] you are better 
than nothing.” “I had been look- 
ing forward to hearing the end of 
the book Julia is reading to ine. 
But I suppose, now that Douglas 


is gone, you will all three want to. 


go everywhere. I shall have to 
give in, for I dislike, of all things, 
making myself a drag upon my 
children ; but I must say, my hours 
of solitude are the most trying part 
of all my ill health.” 

“ But, dear mamma, it happens 
so seldom that you have any. You 
know we hardly ever go out at all, 
and you have never once been with- 
out one of us before.” 

“You would not like it yourself, 
Mattie.” 

Mattie was silent, assiduously 
bending over the tea-table, and by- 
and-by the benign influence of a 
strong and steaming cup. began to 
appear. “My head is really bet- 
ter,” the invalid allowed, “and 
perhaps it was as well that the 
others did not come in till I could 
better bear their voices. Be sure 
you keep the teapot warm, Mattie; 
they will not like to find things un- 
comfortable.” 
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rs Mamma, there is a little rose 
in that glass,—it is not doing much 
good there a 

“Not doing much good?” said 
Mrs. Boscawen, laughing. “ What 
good should it do? What do you 
mean, child ?” 

“Tt would be just the thing for 
my hair to-night, if you do not 
want it very much.” 

“Ts that it? No, I do not want 
it very much, at least I think I can 
exist without it, Mattie; bring the 
glass to me. Here,” continued the 
speaker, raising herself on her el- 
bow, “this pretty bunch of scarlet 
geranium, and that spray of jessa- 
mine, will suit you better than the 
rose. But we want some green; 
this piece of myrtle—I almost 
grudge the myrtle; but, however, it 
will not be wasted—take them now, 
my love; that is as pretty a bou- 
quet as you could have.” 

“Thank you, thank you, mam- 
ma.” 

“T declare, you have quite a 
colour to-day, Mattie.” 

“ Have I, mamma?” ' 

“You are generally pale, and 
this morning I fancied you partic- - 
ularly pale; I wondered if your 
head, too, ached. Now go and 
dress, my dear, for you will want: 
help, and there is not so very much 
time. Harrison can go to you first, 
so as not to interfere with your 
sisters.” 

They did not come in until the 
room had been silent for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. They had been 
round the garden and greenhouse 
after returning from their walk, 
having, like Mattie, a fancy for 
wearing natural flowers in their 
hair, and they now appeared laden — 
with fresh-scented blossoms. 

“ Heliotrope, even,” cried Julia, 
gaily. “I do think we manage 
well. Mamma, I would leave these 
with you, only I have nothing else 
to wear.” 
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“T did remember some ferns for 
your glass, mamma,” subjoined 
Adelaide. “Here they are. But 
where are all the flowers gone?” 
inquired she, in surprise. “They 
were only gathered this morning.” 

“A marauder has carried them 
off. If I had known you were go- 
ing to the greenhouse, I might have 
waited to see what you brought in ; 
but I gave them all to Mattie.” 

“To Mattie? What did Mattie 
want to do with them ?” 

“To wear them to-night, as you 
and Julia do.” ; 

“But Mattie is not going to- 
night, mamma.” 

“Indeed she is. A little event 
happened whilst you were out. 
Your aunt sent over a_ special 
messenger to invite her. She is 
wanted to fill Douglas’s place at 
the dinner-table.” 

“And she is to go?” The voice 
was Adelaide’s, but so changed was 
it from the jovial pleasantry of its 
tone on her first appearance, that it 
sounded in her mother’s ears per- 
fectly appalling. In an instant Mrs. 
Boscawen took the alarm. She had 
done the wrong thing, and there 
was now no escape for her; instead 
of having the pleasure of recounting 
the details of the “little event”— 
instead of being able to dwell upon 
her difficulties in the matter of the 
note, on Lady Turner’s civility, and 
the groom’s impatience, with the 
unction of one who had not often 
the chance of being a narrator,—she 
was to be brought to the bar, and 
called on sharply for her defence. 

In her confusion and astonish- 
ment the poor lady shuffled. “I 
did not like to refuse,’ she mur- 
mured, uneasily. ‘“I—I really did 
not know what to say.” 

“Did you accept the invitation 
for her, mamma?” It was Julia 
whose accents now expressed, “ An- 
swer me that, without further cir- 
cumlocution.” 
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Well, I allowed her to 
write for herself.” 

“ And to say she would go ?” 

“She said she would go. Yes.” 

A solemn silence ensued, durin 
which the parent’s heart quak 
in spite of herself. She could not 
stand it. “If I had had a minute 
to think,” her nervous apology ran, 
“if I had not been hurried so, I 
might have managed to hit upon 
some excuse. But the man was 
waiting, and Boyd insisted, and 
Mattie was no help to me one way 
or another. She never is, poor 
child. I was left entirely to my- 
self; and yet I was told the an- 
swer must be sent immediately ! 
It was all so quickly done,—in 
such a bustle. Why were you so 
late in coming home, you two? If 
you had only been here c 

“We could not tell that we 
should be wanted,” said Adelaide, 
gloomily ; “but I am sure I wish 
with all my heart we had been.” 

Then she glanced at Julia, and 
there was a passing aside—“ What 
is to be done ?” 

“Tf I had only had time,” re- 
iterated the culprit, querulously. 
“ People have no right to rush at 
one in that impetuous way, de- 
manding answers on the spot. It 
makes one shake all over; I have 
been uncomfortable ever since,—at 
least, I was just quieting down 
when you came in to stir it all up 
over again. My head has been so 
bad this afternoon. It is no pleas- 
ure to me, I can tell you,” she 
added, with some spirit, “to have 
only a lonely evening before me. I 
do not send Mattie away for my own 
good.” 

“Mamma, why did you not think 
of that before?” cried Julia. 

“Tt would have been the very 
thing to say,” added her sister. 

Mrs. Boscawen looked troubled. 
“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she 
said; “your aunt would immedi- 
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ately have set me down as self- 
ish.” 

“Not if Mattie had written it 
herself. If she had said that she 
could not think of leaving you—at 
least, that we could not think of 
your being left entirely by yourself 
—Aunt Caroline would have under- 
stood at once.” 

“ But Mattie would have been 
disappointed.” 

“ Did she say so?” 

“You know she never does say 
anything. No; I don’t remember 
that she expressed any wish on 
the subject, but I think she was 
willing—I am sure she was quite 
ready, to go. It is so seldom that 
she cares about being taken any- 
where, that I was really glad she 
should have the treat.” 

“That is it, mamma; it is a 
treat. Mamma, I do think you 
ought to know. Mattie likes to go 
to Rimmin, because Frederick— 
because she and Frederick 13 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, bolt-upright on her sofa, 
headache and grievances forgotten. 

“Oh, nothing much, mamma; 
nothing at all much. But she is 
foolish about him; at least she 
behaved rather absurdly once, and 
I am not quite sure that if any- 
thing of the sort happened a second 
time, she might not do the same 
again.” 

“ Anything of what sort?” 

Then followed Julia’s version of 
the ride across the quicksands, and 
the favour which Mattie had been 
told to wear in her breast, and 
which had made her cry. “ But 
of course,” added the sister, “she 
was very much ashamed, and has 
been on her guard ever since. As 
Fred is going away, we thought 
there was no need to say anything, 
— it will all be forgotten before they 
meet again; but, for Mattie’s own 
sake, I am sorry she is to see him 
again just now.” 











“ Has she ever seen him since?” 

“Only once or twice; and then 
she kept away from where he was, 
and they hardly spoke to. each 
other at all. It will be different 
to-night ; he will be able to find 
her out if he wishes, and she can- 
not well keep out of his way.” 

“T don’t feel sure that she 
desires to keep out. of his way,” 
observed Adelaide, bluntly. “If I 
were certain of that, I should not 
mind her going so much.” 

“You see, mamma,” pursued the 
milder Julia, “it is a pity to make 
too much of it. Fred meant noth- 
ing, but Mattie was startled, and 
thought him a sort of hero; and 
you know she is sensitive, and 
easily upset. Really,” she sub- 
joined, charitably, “I don’t think 
she was so much to blame as 
appeared.” 

“But I would stop her going 
to-night,” said Adelaide, with res- 
olution. 

“You would? Now?’ Mrs. 
Boscawen looked from one to the 
other, to make sure that both were 
in earnest,—that in the midst of all 
these new thoughts and ideas she 
still retained sense enough to under- 
stand aright. 


Certainly there was no mistaking. 


the expression on either daughter’s 
face. They were fine-looking girls, 
with abundance of flaxen hair, high 
noses, and determined well-shapen 
mouths. Mattie, who was chestnut, 
and had a small and tender lip, was 
not more unlike the elder pair in 
her shrinking, varying temperament, 
than in the contrast her mobile fea- 
tures presented to their large calm 
faces. By emotion it was certain 
neither of the two now under 
scrutiny would at any time be car- 
ried away, but at the present mo- 
ment they were roused as much 
as their mother ever remembered 
to have seen them. It was not 
becoming; they did not look the 
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better for it, as Mattie did; but it 
answered its purpose. The parent 
was mastered in time. The car- 
dinals subdued their pope ; forced 
from her a decree; and compelled 
her to name a legate. 

Meantime, within her large dim- 
ly lighted chamber, Mattie’s toilet 
was proceeding joyously. Stepping 
from mirror to wardrobe, from table 
to cupboard, she hummed a tune in 
the pauses betwixt directing the 
maid and submitting to her nimble 
— All went well; the glossy 
locks were knotted up, the fragrant 
blossoms wreathed in and out be- 
tween them, the white robe was on, 
and the pearls were clasped round 
the soft young throat. Completely 
arrayed she stood, and no fairer 
form had ever been reflected in the 
ancient pier-glass than that which, 
like a pensive lily, with hanging 
head, almost too shyly satisfied to 
look, paused for a last survey in 
front. 

“Oh, to-night, to-night!” whis- 
pered a voice within the young 
girl’s bosom. “ What may to-night 
bring? What will to-night do? 
Who would ever have dreamed 
that there was to be such a to- 
night to such a morning?” 

A tap at the door. 

Mattie started. Was it the wind ? 
Was it the rattling of the old cor- 
nices which age had loosened, or was 
it a quick imperative voice without, 
demanding admittance? The latter. 

Blushing, she turned from the 
mirror, ashamed to be detected 
in such a contemplation, and went 
quickly forward as the door opened. 
“Tt was not bolted, Adelaide; you 
need not have waited. The handle 
is stiff, that is all.” 

“ Mattie——oh, it is a pity that 
you are dressed.” 

Mattie’s eyes were raised in gentle 
wonder. A pity? She had let 
them fall on the ground, modestl 
awaiting the approving glance which 
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perhaps even her eldest sister might 
vouchsafe to such a toilet, and she 
could not understand that her cares 
and pains should produce only “a 
pity.” 

“ Mamma will tell you. I think 
she wishes to see you at once. I 
am in a hurry,” said Adelaide, with 
a haste that was curious, all things 
considered, “I cannot stop to talk. 
Is Harrison gone to our room ?” 

“ Adelaide.—what is it?” 
Adelaide was gone. 

The gloves and handkerchief just 
gathered into her sister’s hand fell 
beneath the table; something of 
evil Mattie boded, and even that 
something was enough; it was an 
effort to collect herself and go 
down-stairs. 

“You are dressed? That is a 
pity. I was afraid you would be,” 
said Mrs. Boscawen, using almost 
the same words as her daughter had 
done, but in a tone of more regret. 
“T am really sorry you should have 
had the trouble, my dear; for, on 
second thoughts, I think it right to 
cancel my permission for you to go 
this evening.” 

It had been agreed on during the 
council that no reason was to be 
given—that nothing about Fred- 
erick, at least, was to be said. 

“T had not fully considered the 
question,” continued the speaker 
kindly, and yet with a definite 
purpose and strength in her present 
resolution that had not been appar- 
ent in the former,—“I was taken 
by surprise, seized upon all at once, 
taken advantage o a 

“Oh, mamma!” 

“Well, well, my dear, I did 
not mean by you. It was Boyd’s 
fault, and your aunt’s, and — and 
altogether I seemed to have no 
voice in the matter; I had no 
choice. Your sisters, when they 
came in, were quite astonished to 
find that I had been prevailed on 
to consent—they thought it quite 
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unwise; and though I wish that 
you had not had all the trouble of 
making ready—looking so nice, 
too,” she could not resist adding— 
“still I am afraid, my love, I must 
send you to take off your things 
again.” 

She paused for a reply, but in 
front of her stood a marble statue, 
dumb and motionless. 

“Do you not understand?” pur- 
sued Mrs. Boscawen, with a touch 
of irritation. 

“ Aunt Caroline,” murmured Mat- 
tie, for on this rock she had built 
for security; “what would—she— 
sa dd 

“ Adelaide will explain it to her. 
Both your sisters think that I 
ought not to be left alone on such 
a doleful evening; they will show 
that it was natural I should not 
think of my own comfort,” said 
the invalid, with the complacency 
of one who considered herself irre- 
proachable in that respect; “and 
you are so young, no one would 
expect you to be as thoughtful for 
me as the two who have been more 
at home, and know what a poor 
broken-down creature I am,— 
broken-down in every way. Even 
this wind tries my nerves almost 
more than I can bear,” putting her 
hand to her forehead. 

Twice her auditor essayed to 
speak, and twice the trembling lips 
refused their office; but at length a 
low sound caught the parent’s ear. 

“ Well?” she said. 

“ Mamma x 

“Well, my dear, well? What is 
it? I hear you.” 

“Let me go this once.” 

Mrs. Boscawen stared. This was, 
in plain terms, more than she had 
bargained for; it had been hitherto 
so easy to govern and direct this 
child, that the idea of the child 
ever suggesting, far less insisting 
on, a thing for itself had never for 
moment entered any one’s head. 
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“ What did you say?” she in- 
quired, incredulously. 

“Let me go this once, if you 
please, mamma.” 

“That I shall not,” said her 
mother, with asperity. 

“Dear mamma——” The eyes 
were swimming, and one large drop 
slipped from the lash on which it 
hung, and stole down the cheek. 
No more could be spoken at such a 
moment. 

“Fie, Mattie! To cry for this! 
To make so much of such a paltry 
sacrifice! I am really hurt; it is 
the last thing I should have ex- 
pected. Many a sick parent has 
to urge her children to leave her 
side for the sake of their own 
health, but mine require to be 
bidden to stay with me.” 

“Just this once. Dear mamma, 
don’t speak like that; you know I 
like to sit with you, and read to 
you, and play to you, and you 
know I never did think it any 
sacrifice,—but to-night, I want—oh, 
I want to go.” 

“Why should you want to go? 
What is there about an ordinary 
dinner-party to make it an object 
of desire to any one? J am not 
going; and though, of course, I 
should like as well as others to - 
do as they do, and take part in 
what they enjoy, you do not see me 
making a fuss and complaining that 
I cannot.” 

“Tf you would allow me——” 

“T will not allow you. After 
this, after your showing so much 
persistency and self-will in the 
matter, I should consider myself 
quite to blame if I gave way. Now 
you need not stand there any longer. 
I am not going to have any conten- 
tion on the matter; it is for me to 
decide on such a point, and your 
duty is to obey without hesitation. 
Go at once and take off your 
things.” 

- Ce 
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“Really, Mattie, I could not 
have believed it of you. I desire 
you to go, and you stand as still 
as a stone! I never would have 
thought that you, of all people, 
would be the one to whom I should 
have to speak twice. I shall say no 
more, but I am much disappointed 
by the way in which you have be- 
haved to-night.” 

Then Mattie left. 

Mrs. Boscawen had seldom in her 
life been so peremptory with any 
one. She was, as has before been 
hinted, a feeble-minded, character- 
less person, who was seldom inter- 
ested in much beyond her own 
petty comforts or complaints,— 
timid by nature, yet jealous of 
maintaining such power over the 
family and household as she could 
by any means keep within her 
grasp. She was neither unkind 
nor inordinately selfish; provided 
it cost no effort, she could agree to 
a request cheerfully, and listen to 
an account with patience; but the 
moment an adverse wind blew, she 
yielded to its blast—she was at the 
mercy of any dominant power. 

It had been distasteful to her 
beyond measure to find that there 
had been passages—scenes between 
the cousins, whereof she had known 
nothing. A deprivation of this 
sort was precisely what she could 
smart under; and, moreover, the 
consciousness of not having herself 
behaved with strict integrity, of 
having been evasive and timorous 
during the interview with the elder 
sisters, had found vent in an extra 
display of peevish authority when 
she had been called on anew to face 
the younger. They should not, 
one and all, set her at nought as 
they had done; she would have one 
at least under her maternal sway ; 
and though Adelaide and Julia had 
as usual made this sway their cat’s- 
paw, Mattie could not know, she 
flattered herself, that they had done 
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so. (Mattie, we may be allowed to 
suspect, knew very well; but that . 
is not to our purpose.) 

And then Mrs. Boscawen was real- 
ly vexed by what she-had heard. 

Sir Frederick might, of course, 
had he so chosen, have sought an 
alliance with his Scottish cousins ; 
it would have been pérhaps satis- 
factory if he had done so. But 
since nothing of the kind had ever 
been attempted, and since, up to 
the present time, they had all got 
on so amicably together, it was 
really too tiresome of Mattie, a chit 
of a school-girl, to come home and 
introduce an element of discord be- 
tween the sober households. What 
should she know of Fred in three 
months? Adelaide and Julia had 
been intimate with him for years, 
had stayed at his hunting-box, 
where Lady Turner presided during 
the spring months, and met him 
every other night in town for sev- 
eral seasons,—yet to them he was 
only an escort, a good-humoured 
influential cousin, good for tickets 
to shows and /fétes—a man whom 
they liked to be seen with, but 
whom they had not the smallest 
ambition to be with unless they 
were seen. They tried to believe 
that he admired them and was proud 
of them; but there was sufficient 
uncertainty on the point to provoke 
effort, to make them more than 
ordinarily particular as to their 
appearance and manners when he 
was present. 

At least, however, he should not 
amuse himself with Mattie. He 
had never attempted anything of 
the sort with either of the grown- 
up Miss Boscawens, and they had 
no idea of his paying their sister the 
dubious compliment of gallantry 
that meant nothing. If there lurk- 
ed a secret twinge of jealousy at her 
having attracted an attention, even 
a passing attention, which their 
charms had failed to inspire, at least 
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the fair prudes did not themselves 
suspect as much. They felt that 
they had done the right thing as to 
the point now at issue, and attired 
themselves for the evening, with 
the peaceful consciousness that the 
desired end had been attained. 

“ But we need not say anything 
to your father,” observed Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, to the first who came down 
after the interview above narrated. 

It chanced to be Julia—Julia in 
ruffles and flounces, ribbons and 
jewels, more ample, fuller blown 
than ever; and as she spoke, the 
mother surveyed the finery doubt- 
fully. Mattie had looked dif- 
ferent. 

To be sure, what suited Mattie 
would hardly have been the thing 
for Julia; and the simple folds of a 
white frock, which did excellently 
well for slim eighteen, were not 
perhaps calculated to set off the 
maturer form of robust five-and- 
twenty. There was so much of 
this particular _five-and-twenty, 
moreover,—such a neck and bust, 
and arms and shoulders, that the 
fully trimmed, festooned, and rust- 
ling train could not be said to be 
superabundant; but, nevertheless, 
the effect was not so pleasing as it 
ought to have been. Had neces- 
sity compelled the mother to de- 
sire that it and all its accessories 
should be doffed, it is certain that 
she would not have ejaculated that 
“Looking so nice, too,” which es- 
caped ere she was aware, when pass- 
ing the decree upon her youngest. 

No fears nor doubts, however, 
disturbed the resplendent Julia her- 
self. Satisfaction shone in her eye, 
showed itself in the tones of her 
voice, and even influenced the tenor 
of her reply. She agreed with her 
mother, and spoke of her sister as 
“Poor Mattie.’ 

“T went to her room just now,” 
she said, “and she was so quiet 
that I should not have thought she 
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had minded, only I saw that she 
had thrown down all her thin 

her nice white muslin and all, in 
a heap on the floor; and her hair 
was loose over her shoulders——” 

“That was temper; there was 
no need to have touched her hair. 
She might, at least, have let me 
have the pleasure of seeing it nicely 
arranged, she need not have thought 
it wasted.” 

“You did not give any Treason 
for stopping her, mamma?’ 

“None whatever. I said exact- 
ly what you and Adelaide told me, 
—nothing that she could have 
minded—nothing, at least, that she 
ought to have minded. I could 
not believe my ears, when she 
actually tried to make me alter my 
decision afterwards.” 

“Did she do that ?” 

“She did indeed.” 

“ What did she say, mamma?” 

“She begged to go; that was all. 
Quite enough too, for one who 
never asks to be taken anywhere. 
It showed me immediately that I 
was right—that you and Adelaide 
were right, in advising me to put 
a stop to it.” 

“T am really sorry forher. Mam- 
ma, don’t say any more about it; it 
will do no good.” 

“And I am sure J have had 
enough of the subject. I wish now 
you would all get away as quickly 
as possible, and let us settle down 
to our quiet evening. I daresay we 
shall be quite happy together. Your 
father has brought in the parcel 
from the library ; it was kind of him 
to call for it, and it will be quite 
an interest to Mattie to see what we 
have got. I am looking forward 
to her reading aloud—it will keep 
the dismal howling of the wind out 
of my ears.” 

Already she was impatient to 
begin. “I do wish you were all 
out of the way now,” she proceeded. 
“Could you not go down to the 
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drawing-room and wait there? The 
going in and out, and the talking 
of many people in this little room, 
always fusses me.” 

“Very well, mamma; I will go 
down with the very next person 
that appears; but I may stay till 
some one does, may I not? This 
room is so nice and warm,” with a 
little shiver. 

“ Have you wraps enough ?” 

** Quite, mamma, thank you.” 

“You will not get blown about 
at either house, that is one good 
thing. The entrance to Rimmin is 
as well sheltered as our own.” 

“Better; at least it was better 
until papa built up that archway. 
Oh, we shall be quite out of the 
wind going in and out of the car- 
riage, but I wish we had not to 
drive along the shore-road: the 
tide is so high to-night that the 
waves are breaking right over the 
rocks.” 

“Tndeed!” said Mrs. Boscawen, 
languidly. She was not going to 
drive along the shore-road herself, 
and the waves seemed a good way 
off from her cosy pillows. “Qh, 
here are papa and Adelaide at last. 
Now then, good-bye; go down 
to the drawing-room everybody. 
What! Is the carriage there? 
That’s right, then. Do shut the 
door, Boyd, the cold air coming in 
from the passage chills one all over. 
Put owe shawls on, girls, quickly.” 

“ But where is Mattie?” inquired 
her husband. 

“She will be here directly. As 
soon as you are gone, we shall have 
our little dinner together . 

“Ts she not going with us?” 

“Not to-night; she will go 
another night.” 

“T wish her to go to-night,” said 
Mr. Boscawen, decidedly. “ Julia, 





call your sister, and say we are 
waiting.” 

“ Papa——” Julia paused, look- 
ing round for support; and at the 
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look, a voice was raised from the 
sofa. 

“ It is impossible, my dear,” said 
the mother. “If I had known 
that you wished it before—but 
now it is too late. She is not think- 
ing of going. She is not dressed, 
nor—nor anything.” 

“Then she must dress, and tell 
her to be quick.” 

“ The carriage is at the door.” 

“Tt can wait a few minutes. Do 
as I desire you, Julia.” 

To such a tone even Julia must 
submit, and without a word she 
left the room. 

But who shall describe the shock 
of mingled feelings which that mes- 
sage gave? Oh, how bitterly did 
Mattie now repent her ill-advised 
haste, her passionate weeping! Get 
ready to go now? Wow, when every 
single part of her attire would have 
to be put on afresh,—when her 
hair, all dishevelled as it was, would 
in itself require care, pains, atten- 
tion,—and when the flowers lay 
broken on the floor ? 

Now? Was she dreaming? Her 
trembling feet refused their office, 
as she rose in bewildered conster- 
nation, and down upon the chair 
she sank again. Could she ever, 
with such a beating heart and such 
nerveless fingers, begin from the be- 
ginning once more, and rehabilitate 
herself within the time permitted ? 
Harrison seemed an age in coming. 

“And oh, Miss Mattie,” cried 
the maid, “’twill take a good 
half-hour, your hair alone; and 
there’s your dress to lace, and the 
bows to tie, and even then—bless 
me, bless me!” Which latter as- 
piration, murmured under the 
speaker’s breath, was called forth 
by a vision of the pale, tear-stained 
face beside her, as contrasted with 
its glowing freshness when last seen 
so short a time before. 

“T can be ready, Julia, indeed I 
can. Oh, Harrison, what need to 
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brush my hair all over? Put it 
up as it was, or—or any way you 
can. Oh, my flowers, my pretty 
flowers! Oh, Julia, why did mam- 
ma change so often? why did she 
insist on my undressing, as she 
did? Tell papa I will be ready 
immediately. Dear, kind papa. 
Please find my gloves, Harrison, 
I had them one minute ago.” 

Another messenger, in haste and 
breathless, a voice at the door say- 
ing, “If Miss Mattie’s ready, she is 
to come; if not, Miss Julia is to 
come immediately. Coachman says 
the tide is still rising, and the 
horses will be frightened if the 
waves come too near. Master says 
he can’t wait another minute.” 

“Tt’s of no use, Miss Mattie,” 
said Harrison, with the calmness of 
despair ; “ we couldn’t be ready, not 
if we tried never so, for a quarter of 
an hour. r . 

“T must go, you see,” added 
Julia, hurriedly. “Don’t go on 
trying, Mattie, it is of no use. I 
wish papa had let it alone.” 

“Get on, Harrison, get on,” whis- 
pered the youthful mistress to her 
maid, as the two were left. behind. 
“Never mind what they say. I 
shall be in time yet. Are you 
nearly done? Oh, this dreadful 
gown! How far have you got? 
You must be half-way? I can be 
collecting my things——” 

“Tf you jump about like that, 
Miss, I can’t find the holes.” 

“Well; but tell me the moment 
you reach the top—— What is 
that ?” 

It was the carriage rolling away 
from the front door. 





Mrs. Boscawen rather enjoyed her 
dinner after that. She consider- 
ately explained that, if she had only 
known her husband’s wishes in 
time, she would not have cancelled 
her permission, and would not have 
sent her daughter to unrobe; she 
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also demonstrated that if Mattie 
had not been over impetuous in 
fulfilling her commands, her toilet 
might have been effected for the 
second time without difficulty. 
Finally, she considered that every- 
body had been to blame, and that 
she, who had tried to please all, had 
been unrewarded for her efforts. It 
was certainly hard that her hus- 
band, who so seldom took any part 
in family matters, should have been 
vexed and put out by what had 
happened. She could not under- 
stand his caring about such a trifle 
at all, and still less his, “ Well, I 
suppose I can make it all straight, 
but I wish it had not happened.” 
With unusual discretion, she did 
not confide the above remark to her 
companion, aware that it might be 
ruminated upon more than would 
be advisable, but confined herself 
to general subjects, after a passing 
word of commendation to Mattie’s 
thoughtfulness in coming at once 
when summoned to the meal, in- 
stead of waiting for further altera- 
tions in |her appearance. It could 
do her pretty dress no more harm 
to wear it on this quiet occasion, 
than to take it out and have it 
crushed among a crowd of people. 
She liked to see her children nice, 
and so seldom had that pleasure, 
that really it did her good,—and so 
on, and so on. But, alas! after din- 
ner the headache returned, so that 
even books and music could not be 
thought of with any satisfaction. 
No, she must go to bed; she was 
very sorry; it was vexatious, now 
that they might have had a nice 
cheery evening together, but it was 
of no use bearing up any longer. 
“And don’t sit up late yourself, 
little one,” exhorted the parent, as 
she left the room. “You will not 
have above an hour or two alone, 
for it is nearly eight now,—you 
might have come into my room, but 
I must try to get a sleep. Don’t 
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go on with the story to yourself, 
Mattie; that would be too bad of 
you, when we are both so much 
interested. I think I shall take it 
with me,” laughing, “to put it out 
of the way, for fear you should be 
tempted. Good night. Dear, that 
wind! But I don’t think it is 
quite so bad as it was.” 

Not a sound now broke the 
silence in the house, save the dull 
moaning of the blast without, and 
the occasional patter of a shower on 
the window-panes. The servants 
were too far off in their own regions 
for voice or laugh to penetrate the 

es above; and in the weird 
stillness which prevailed, the strik- 
ing of the hour by the great clock 
outside made the solitary watcher 
start. 

She started still more when im- 
mediately following the last note of 
eight there rang through the house 
the sharp imperative peal of the 
great door-bell. At such an hour, 
on such a night, who could be thus 
seeking admittance? Tenants did 
occasionally come of an evening, 
when business obliged them to 
speak to her father, and a message 
from the farm was a thing of fre- 
quent occurrence, but such visitors 
or despatches were usually conveyed 
through the back door; and even 
the parcels sent up by the village 
tradespeople found their way into 
the house without passing through 
the entrance-hall. 

What could it be? The others 
returned? No, the road was never 
impassable, even in a spring-tide; 
and if anything had happened to 
the horses, news must have been 
heard of it long before. They 
had had time to reach Rimmin 
and come back in, Mattie cal- 


culated. But what should the car- 
riage return for? There was a 
carriage, she made out, as in some 
curiosity she hung over the stair- 
case, listening and peering through 
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the open door into the portico. How 
very odd! It must be their car- 
riage, of course, and what was it 
doing there? Come for her ? 


Boyd was leisurely ascending the 
staircase ere the thought had had 
time to do more than dart into the 
listener’s mind—ere she had had 
a minute wherein to canvass its 
merits, and school herself for its 
rejection if necessary. And once 
more in that eventful evening she 
had to learn that the wheel of for- 
tune had turned. 

“ Sir Frederick’s carriage come to 
fetch you, Miss Mattie, by master’s 
orders,” said the old man, with 
cheerful sympathy in his eye and 
tone. “ Her ladyship hopes to find 
you in the drawing-room when they 
come out from dinner.” 

And accordingly, a pale, silent 
girl was sitting in a distant recess 
of the great drawing-room at Rim- 
min, listening, or feigning to listen, 
to a companion of her own age, 
pretty Isabel Wray, who was bear- 
ing her company, when Frederick 
cast his eyes around to see whether 
the day was like to be his own or 
not. He came in last of all the 
stragglers from the dining-room. 
He stood stil’ in the doorway, as 
though he had no particular desire 
to enter further, pulling his long 
moustache, and speaking to no one; 
but something in the gesture, in 
the pause and halt, meant to Mattie 
that her cousin had seen her. Next 
she became aware, and that without 
once raising her head or turning 
from her companion, that he was 
coming. 

“How do you do!” said Fred. 
“What a long way off from every- 
body you two have flown! Did 
you come here to escape from us 
all ?” 

“Miss Wray,” continued he, 
pleasantly, after a while, “ how good 
it was of you not to have been 
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singing before we came in! I was 
afraid we had been missing a great 
deal. May we hope you will now— 
ah—delight us all with a ballad?” 

It was too late, another lady had 
been prevailed upon. 

“Have you seen these new 
prints?’ The polite host adroitly 
covered his defeat. “We have 
only just got the book. My mother 
is tremendously taken with them.” 

In fact, Lady Turner had already 
inflicted the volume on al] present, 
and it had at length been made 
over to the girls. They had duti- 
fully gone through the whole set, 
and everything that could be said 
had already been exhausted between 
them; but under Sir Frederick’s 
guidance, to be sure, they were 
nothing loath to commence the task 
afresh. 

He was bent on finding entertain- 
ment for both, directing his atten- 
tions to Isabel, but keeping. by the 
other’s side. Yet he scarcely spoke 
to Mattie, leaning across her even, 
to point out beauties to her com- 
panion; and she began at last to 
wonder whether she was really 
happy or wretched, and to com- 
mune with herself as to whether 
she had not better take the first 
opportunity of rising and leaving 
a seat which, although by her 
cousin’s side, yet brought her no 
closer to him. 

At length the sounds of music 
ceased. 

“Miss Hamilton is tired,” said 
Fred, shutting the book briskly ; 
“and she is not in voice to-night. 
We must not allow her to be tasked 
again. Now it is your turn.” 
And he rose, resolutely addressing 
Isabel. 

Naturally she stood up also. 

A table which had been drawn 
in front of the trio for the heavy 
book to lie upon was pushed aside 
by the gentleman,—pushed right in 
front of his cousin, that Miss Wray 
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might pass by the more conveni- 
ently, and in the movement a 
clumsy accident occurred—a valu- 
able vase of Lady Turner’s was 
thrown down and broken. 

“Oh dear!” cried both the 
horror-stricken damsels, in conster- 
nation. 

“ Pray go on,” implored the more 
hardened offender. “Don’t stop, 
or it will be noticed. I will pic 
up the pieces. In the name of 
charity, Miss Wray, rush to the 
piano, and save me from my 
mother.” 

Miss Wray obeyed, and the coast 
was clear at last. 

“ Mattie,” said Frederick, very 
softly, “help me, will you ?” 

She stooped in search of the 
fragments, and he, like a blockhead, 
took the same moment for stooping 
also, at the risk of the two heads 
crashing together. Was it that 
which made her start, and the china 
fall from her hand again? No, it was 
not a blow, but a whisper from her 
cousin. “I must see you for a 
moment alone. I must speak to 
you to-night.” 

The song began. 

“Go into my mother’s little 
room,” said Fred, with his back to- 
the company, and his head still 
bent over the broken jar. “Go 
out at this door, and no one can 
see,—you won’t refuse me? Wait 
till you hear. I will be with you 
immediately.” 

How she got out, or whether she 
were really unobserved or not as 
she stole away, Mattie never knew. 
Fred declared afterwards that she 
did it admirably, but then he al- 
lowed at the same time that he had 
neither looked nor cared; he knew 
she went, and that was enough for 
him. 

He found his own way out by 
the principal entrance at the other 
end of the room, taking, as it were, 
a casual stroll towards it, with a 
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word here and a word there to one 
and another of the company whom 


chance threw in his way, and then . 


seizing his opportunity to escape 
when all were engaged. Within a 
very few minutes he was keeping 
his tryst. 

But the light was so partial in 
the little room, only a single bar of 
moonshine having shot through the 
mullioned window, that to the first 
survey no figure was discernible 
anywhere within. 

He stopped short. 

“T am here.” 

She was nearly hidden from his 
view by the curtain, even when her 
voice directed him where to look; 
her dress might have been one of 
its folds, in the deep shadow where 
she stood. 

“T am here.” But she did not 
turn round, nor move towards him. 

The waves were booming over 
the rocks below, but there was no 
longer the angry roar of a flowing 
tide to aid their clamour; the wind 
had subsided with its ebb, and a 
sullen swell had succeeded to the 
tumult of the waters. 

Even so was Mattie’s breast heav- 
ing with departed passions, conflicts, 
griefs, and bitterness. All these 
were over now; she scarcely trem- 
bled—she was calm, solemn, wrap- 
ped in a sort of trance ;—a sense of 
wondering awe held her still, and 

uieted the beating of her heart. 
at had happened, or what was 
going to happen, she could but 
dimly realise. Yet was she neither 
confused nor bewildered, only con- 
scious of a deep strange peace, and 
then of a voice in her ear, a pres- 
ence by her side, some one holding 
her in his arms, “ Why, Mattie! 


My darling !” 


“ Mattie !” 


Mattie did not swoon away, she 
only turned very white and sank 
gently forwards, before she was 
caught and upheld; and since even 
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fainting people can do without 
water when it is not to be had, it 
is to be presumed that Frederick 
considered this to be a case in 
which that restorative might be dis- 
pensed with. 

He did not go in search of it, he 
tried other means; and so success- 
ful were these, that tears were flow- 
ing and cheeks were blushing rosy 
red again, long ere he had done: 
and so much had to be said, and 
vowed, and sworn, and the speaker 
was so fervent and impetuous in his 
mode of saying it, and so resolute 
in claiming his right to add appro- 
oy accompanying actions, that 

is fair companion was in no danger 
of mistaking reality for dreamland 
ain. 

“But, indeed, you gave me a 
fright when first I saw you to- 
night,” said Fred, at last. “I could 
not understand that pale, sorrowful 
face. I thought we had dragged 
you here against your will. Why, 
—did your father not tell you all 
about it?” 

“My father?” said Mattie, rais- 
ing her eyes. 

“Who else? Did he—did 
you not know? I waylaid him 
this afternoon, got his consent and 
his promise to bring you. Then I 
went home and made my mother 
write.” 

“ And when I did not come ?” 

“ Ay, indeed, when you did not 
come, I thought it was all up with 
me; but my uncle had the charity 
to take me aside before dinner and 
explain how it was. So I sent for 
you. Why, the tide was nothing ; 
that coachman of yours is an old 
wife for thinking of such rubbish. 
But, do you know, my little cousin, 
I had not the pluck to ask whether 
you had obeyed the summons or 
not! Upon my word, Mattie, I 
was such a craven, that I sat still 
in the dining-room, though I heard 
the carriage pass the window, and 


















could not muster enough spirit 
either to make an excuse for going 
outside to meet you, or even to 
inquire if you were there. Until 
I beheld you with my own eyes, I 
had no idea what I was to expect. 
And now a ' 

And now the victory was his, as 
he deserved it should be. Like 
a right bold gallant, he had gone 
straight on his course—whatever 
of weakness he might choose to 
confess in a tender moment—and 
the event had justified his temerity. 
His cousin, he had argued within 
himself, had certainly been cold, 
constrained, and distant to him— 
but that was all he could allege 
against his hopes of her. And what 
of that? Was it for him to be back- 
ward because the woman of his 
choice did not fling herself into his 
arms? Cold, indeed? Were she to 
all appearance as cold as ice, was 
that to say there was no warmth 
within,—no smouldering volcano 
beneath the snowy surface? How 
could he tell if he never tried? 
He would have it out, yea or nay, 
and know her mind from her own 
lips. If she loved him, well; if 
not, if she would have none of him, 
the worst was out, and there would 
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be no more beating about the bush, 
disappointments, vexations, and 
heart-burnings ever recurring. He 
would bear his rejection if need be, 
like a man, but he would at least 
meet it face to face. In short, our 
lover made a second dash through 
the quicksands, and a second time 
reached the shore in safety. Would 
that more were like him! 

But Mattie’s ups and downs were 
scarcely over for that eventful even- 
ing, even now. She had to go back 
to the great saloon presently, to 
run the gauntlet of inquisitive 
glances, of affectionate anxiety, and 
of sisterly frowns. Even with Fred 
by her side, these could not but be 
felt; even with his shadow between 
her and the lights, her lip must 
quiver and her eyelids droop. 
While the rest of the company 
remained, the hour must have its 
drawbacks. 

But at length came happiness, 
complete and unalloyed. She was 
cleared in the eyes of all; her 
father smiled, her sisters stared, 
she was taken to her aunt’s heart, 
and she was Fred’s for evermore. 

Now, was there ever likely to be 
another evening in Mattie’s life 
like unto this? 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


** And there were some who held that this fountain was to be found in no wood nor valley of 


the world; but rather in the eyes of children, and in the strong hearts of men.” 


(Coty, a youth who seems most woe-begone, meets the elderly THEanor, 


who almost seems a youth.) 


Colin, And have you found it? Did it lie your way? 
Not—And I cannot find it. Seek, I pray ; 
The wood’s not large, and somewhere in this wood 
Wells the enchanted fountain. 


Theanor. *Tis no good. 
Col. But the wise woman said— 
Thea. She lied, methinks. 


Col. Mock me not! Help me! When this parched mouth drinks 
From the bright fount of youth, I then shall live ; 
If the wise woman lied, here let me give 
All that is mine to thee, for I am dead. 
Here on this moss-grown root I lay my head, 
And give my last brief breath to the languid air 
That faints on the shadowed fern. Oh sweet and fair 
Is youth! I will not live with wearing age. 
Thea. How old are you? 
Col. I am twenty. 
Thea. Sweet and sage 
Is the ripe time of manhood! Come, get up; 
The moss is damp; come home with me and sup. 
Col. Ah me, most wretched! I am no more a boy. 
The ecstasy of boyhood—the quick joy 
Of life, free life i’ the sun—is mine no more, 
No part have I in fair fields loved of yore; 
In elms, that lay great shadows on smooth grass ; 
In the slow-moving water, clouded glass 
For maiden saplings, o’er whose noiseless stream 
Hangs low the old red bridge, where I did dream , 
My dream of youth and friendship. All is gone; 
Lost, lost my friends—my friends—and I alone! 
Thea, The boy is clean distraught. 
Col. Give me to learn, 
Spirit of the wood, where ’mid the tender fern 
Lies the enchanted pool; give me to sip, 
Where yet no weary mortal has set lip, 
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And put far off the hour of age from him ; 
To feel again youth burn in languid limb, 
Fire in the failing eye, fire in the breast. 
Nay, she lied not! Isee! Lo, where at rest 

Lies the enchanted pool, cool, clear, and dim! 

Lush grasses half afloat are at the rim; 

And in the midst bright bubbles, one by one, 

Rise from the old world’s heart to die i’ the sun,— 
Sun-god, who here and there through listening shade 
Speeds a winged shaft for greeting ; all the glade 

Is rich with young green fern, clothed all, save where 

A great rock, breaking through to woodland air, 

Tells of the neighbouring ocean; in my ear, 

Like sad sweet memories of a vanished year, 

Stirring my soul with dreams too great for me, 

Low croons the voice of the voiceless lonely sea. 

Thea. Voice of the voiceless! Mad! 

Col. True it must be, 
‘Or how should these eyes see it? For they see 
This picture always with them day and night ;— 

The little glade flecked o’er with broken light ; 
Fern-glimmer, and rock-shadow ; bubble of the pool. 
O fountain of the forest, sweet and cool, 

Give me to drink; oh, sweetest, how I thirst! 

And I shall drink thy waters—I, the first 

Of many men whose youth has passed away. 

Thea. Come, come, dear boy, you can’t stay here all day; 
Come home with me; you’re flusked and feverish ; 
It’s a wild fancy, a mere madman’s wish 
To be a boy again. 

Col. Nay, mock me not! 

If it be true, if this enchanted spot 
Be here, close to us, here, you too would drink 
And be a boy. 

Thea, Good heavens! I! I think 
I’d sooner be a monkey. I hate boys: 

Dumb when they ought to talk, and full of noise 
When one is drowsy. Boys are raw and crude; 
Out of proportion ; too polite, too rude ; 
Choked with old compliments. I! I resign 
My knowledge of the world, my taste in wine, 
My—ha!—my tact with women ! 

Col, Wooed, unwed 
Ophelia, maid i’ the maiden flowers dead, 

May rose that couldst not live to life’s hot June, 
Hear my sad moan. Dead of the lark’s glad tune, 
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That all too soon in the woful dawn was sung, 

Juliet, twice dead, sweet that didst die so young, 

Oh hear me! Age with blighting eyes and dim 

Looked not on these bright children. See! They swim 
There—there !—beyond the oak-tree! See—there—see ! 
Cordelia, Desdemona beckons me. 
Hush! Hear their singing. Hush! 





(A voice of a child singing.) 
All the field for our delight 
Blossoms fair with daisies white: 
Angel fresh from Bethlehem, 
Swept it with her garment’s hem ; 
In the morn the field did wake 
White with daisies for our sake. 


Though gold flowers in the sky 

Shine by night most gloriously, 

Yet an angel wandered down 
Through our field with trailing gown ; 
And when morning came anew, 
Buttercups were filled with dew. 





Praise to angels let us give, 
For they teach the flowers. to live, 
Teach the little birds to sing; 
And our lambs in early spring 
Keep all warm, when heaven bright 
Soft is spread with fleeces white. 
Thea. Ah! sweetly pretty ! 
Col. Music be my guide! 
Bird, girl, or angel, lead me to thy side. 
Again the music. Hush!— 
(The voice is heard again.) ‘ 
Sunbeam from your heaven astray 
Lead a child upon her way ; 
Sunbeam from the hidden sky ] 
Show me where the pool doth lie ; 
Sunbeam stealing through the tree, 
Touch the fount of youth for me. 


Thea. Bald! 

Col. Silence! Lo where she comes. 

Thea. I see 
A little village girl. 

Col. It seems to me 


An angel. 




















The Fountain of Youth. 


Thea. With a tattered doll, I think. 
Col. Angel and child, ah, tell me where to drink! 
Where is this fount of youth? Nay, do not fear. 
Thea, You frighten her. Come here, my little dear, 
And tell me—now I do not think I’m wrong 
In thinking there was something in your song 
About a fountain ? 


Child. Yes, sir. 

Thea. And you know 
Where this thing is? 

Child. It’s here; she told me so; 


She said that I should find it in the wood. 
Thea. Who said ? 


Child. The witch. She said if I’d be good, 
That I should find the fountain. 
Thea. Well, in truth, 


*T was droll to send a child in search of youth. 
Are you so old? 


Col. Don’t mock'her. Speak to me, 
Tell me your tale, my child. 
Child. Yes, sir. You see 


Dolly and I were playing by the ditch, 
Where the plank’s put across; and an old witch 
Stood up in the hedge, just like a crooked thorn, 
And said that my dear doll was old and worn. 
Then I cried; then she told me to be bold, 

For that no people ever need be old 

Unless they liked. So I came along the hedge, 
Just as she said; past the big elm to the edge 

Of this great wood; and somewhere on the grass 
There is a pool just like a looking-glass ; 

And when I see it shining in the light, 

I’m to dip dolly in, but hold her tight. 

Thea, The little dear! I’m really quite distressed ; 
It’s too pathetic; but the truth is best. 

My dear, that was a bad old woman, who 
Deceived my friend, and ’s now deceiving you. 
Be a brave girl; don’t cry. 

Child. No; I'll be good; 
But please, is there no fountain in the wood ? 
Must dolly still be old ? 

Thea. She must. 

Col. Not so! 

Lift up your eyes to mine. Trust me; I know 
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How to bring back the rose to dolly’s cheek; 
(Strange flowers in the moonlight must I seek 
With moonlight rhymes.) Your dolly’s little head 
Shall laugh in the sun with golden curls; bright red 
Shall be the lips, which smile when she is gay ; 
And garments.meet for a queen’s marriage-day 
Shall fold her soft—your darling—yours and mine. 
Trust her to me. Ere the next sun do shine, 

T’ll bear your little one to your mother’s door ; 
And when your blue eyes open, on the floor 

Just opposite your little lint-white bed 

Those eyes shall see the golden priceless head 

Of your old dolly—by my art made young. 

What have you done to me? What bird has sung 
A joy-song in my heart, as caged birds sing ? 

I ope the door; up, up with strong glad wing— 
Beyond the trees, beyond the sailing cloud ; 

Up, high and free from the dull toiling crowd ; 

Up to thy home, where angel hands disclose 

The inmost heart of the labyrinthine rose. 

(The child comes to him; she puts up her lips 
to be kissed, and lays her doll in his arms ; 
then she goes homeward singing.) 

Come great mother Night, and spread 
Wings for curtains to my bed ; 
Closer mother, till I rest 

Safe and happy on thy breast,— 

Safe and happy all night long. 
Angels, keep the world from wrong ; 
Angels, guard me in my sleep; 

And when morning light doth peep 
At my window, let me see 

My dear doll safe home with me. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 


Cuirrorp went home that night 
a prey to mingled doubts and emo- 
tions. At one moment, stung by 
his cousin’s treatment, and recog- 
nising more distinctly than ever his 
own indifference to her, he would 
feel resolved to break off altogether 
from his bond, and be free at all 
costs. Poverty with freedom would 
be better than wealth with such a 
tie as this. Then, again, he would 
ask himself whether Blanche might 
not be playing a part, purposely 
making herself repulsive to him; 
whether, knowing what Clifford 
now guessed to be her father’s 
perilous position, her aim might 
not be to goad him into renouncing 
his fortune in her favour. But he 
could not bring himself to believe 
this seriously. It was more prob- 
able that, still supposing her father 
to possess the enormous wealth he 
was popularly reputed to have, she 
was indifferent about securing her 
cousin’s moderate fortune, and 
wished to discourage his suit, ho 
ing to do better for herself. She 
might be wanting to save him the 
— of arefusal. But then, again, 
nowing, as he believed he now 
did, the actual condition of Scal- 
lan’s affairs, how far would he be 
justified in allowing her to break 
off the agreement under a delusion, 
and thus lose the fortune which 
might otherwise be hers?— for 
marry her now he would not. And 
would it not be better in every way, 
to say nothing of its being cer- 
tainly more honourable and straight- 
forward, to acknowledge his own 
inability to carry out the condi- 
tions of the will, and to surrender 
the estate of which he now believed 
his relations to stand in dire need ? 





He now knew why the idea of 
this marriage seemed so repulsive, 
which up to this time he had been 
contemplating, if not with eager- 
ness, at least without repugnance. 
His heart was wholly given to 
Hilda; he wondered now how he 
could ever have felt so dispassion- 
ately towards her as he had until 
within the last few days. And 
then, his thoughts thus turned to 
Hilda, he reflected, with sinking 
heart, that the gain of freedom 
would also involve his descent from 
the extinction of the peculiar posi- 
tion he occupied towards the woman 
he loved. Perhaps all the bitter- 
ness might be in store for him of 
finding that Clifford the pauper 
was held far cheaper than Clifford 
the powerful friend and protector 
and patron of herself and family. 
And even if she did love him for 
his own sake, what right would he 
have to drag her down into his 
ans “Oh that I had been 

rought up to earn my bread for 

myself, free from these cursed tram- 
mels and conditions! Whichever 
way I turn there seems no hope of 
happiness, no way out of the diffi- 
culty.” And yet as he said this, 
there whispered a silent voice, often 
heard by him of late, telling him 
that there was one way by which 
he might secure his love, and yet 
not lose everything else. Even 
that involved a great sacrifice for 
him, and how much a greater for 
her! Would she ever consent to 
make it if he asked her? Even 
now, was he prepared to meet his 
part of it? 

Clifford was by temperament an 
undecided man, and while simple 
in his personal tastes, he was not 
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without the love of power which 
his wealth commanded. Thus, al- 
though striving all through the 
night to make up his mind what 
course to pursue, now that he was 
brought face to face with the need 
for giving a definite answer to the 
question which he felt sure was 
impending, the morning found him 
still unprepared with a decision. 
And Hilda, when they met next 
day, was more fascinating than ever. 
She would not express all her 
thanks, knowing instinctively that 
to say much would be distasteful ; 
but her gratitude was expressed in 
her manner—in the kindling eye, 
the joyous yet shy manner. Clif- 
ford felt with elation that there 
was now real sympathy between 
them, and as they sat talking to- 
gether that morning, she told him 
by degrees the history of her past 
life—why should she conceal it any 
longer from so true a friend? And 
although she touched lightly on 
the faults of father and brother, 
Clifford was quick enough to infer 
much that was suppressed. Of one 
thing Hilda gave him no hint, 
although the painful recollection 
of her elder brother’s baseness still 
remained to dull the edge of the 
Se ge which Arthur’s abduction 
ad created. No explanation had 
passed between brother and sister 
on Hilda’s return home the pre- 
vious evening, but from his shame- 
faced sullen manner she could have 
no doubt about Harry’s guilt. 
Clifford meanwhile was plotting 
another surprise, of which this 
young man should be the object. 
Although he asked her many ques- 
tions about her brother, he had 
already taken his resolution what 
to do for Harry, and the informa- 
tion she now gave him confirmed 
him in his intention. Presently 
Jane, entering the office where the 
two were sitting, announced that 
a young gentleman had called by 
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appointment. Clifford ordered that 
he should be shown into his own 
room, and presently followed him 
thither. The young man was H 
Reid, who was lounging about the 
room when Clifford entered, look- 
ing at the titles of the books on 
the shelves, and who came forward 
and held out his hand in an effusive 
way. 
Clifford shook hands with him 
accordingly, although he had not 
intended to exhibit so much cor- 
diality, and asked him to take a 
chair. 

The two being seated, Clifford 
remained silent at first, partly from 
shyness, but also the while think- 
ing over what he intended to say. 
But Mr. Harry, among whose faults 
an excess of bashfulness was not 
included, opened the conversation 
by observing— 

“Tam punctual to your appoint- 
ment, Mr. Clifford, you see; I only 
got your note at ten o’clock, and 
came up by the first train. I want 
you to continue to have a good 
opinion of all the family, as I am 
sure you have at present.” He said 
this in a way meant to be prepos- 
sessing, and then without noticing 
the look of disgust on the other’s 
face, he continued—*I am glad to 
see my sister has such a comfortable 
berth of it, and I hope she gives 
you every satisfaction. We think 
a great deal of Hilda at home, I 
assure you. She is the first person 
in our house. She has had great 
advantages, you see, owing to my 
aunt, that was, taking her up, and 
all that. Now I have never had a 
chance, more’s the pity.” 

“That was the point I wanted 
to come to, when T asked you to 
do me the favour to call here,” said 
Clifford, with a lofty air, by way 
of keeping the other at a distance. 
“You have not been brought up 
to any profession, I believe, Mr. 
Reid ?” 
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“Tt’s all the governor’s fault,” 
replied Harry, a sulky look replac- 
ing the would-be ingratiating ex- 
pression which his face had so far 
worn. “If the governor had taken 
any pains about it, he could have 
got me a commission, and I should 
have been well on in the lieuten- 
ants by this time, and very likely 
out in India, getting no end of pay. 
But he let the time go by, and so 
here Iam doing nothing. But it 
isn’t my fault.” 

“T suppose you would rather 
not be a burden to your sister for 
longer than you could help?” 

“T don’t know why Hilda should 
complain about it,” said the young 
man still more sulkily: “I am sure 
I don’t cost her much, or anybody 
else; and it isn’t my fault that I 
was not in the army long ago, and 
independent of her and the gover- 


nor too—not that I am more of a. 


burden than the governor, for all 
his big talking. And it isn’t my 
fault that I can’t get anything 
to do. I am ready enough to 
turn my hand to anything, if 
Hilda would only be a little 
patient.” 

“You are quite mistaken, Mr. 
Harry ; your sister has made no 
complaints whatever. I merely 
assumed that a man of independent 
mind like you would not wish to 
depend on any one,—not even on 
a sister.” ' 

“Quite so, sir; that’s quite what 
I mean. I am one of the indepen- 
dent sort. I am quite ready to 
take anything I can get to do. 
But it isn’t always so easy to find 


something. Hilda even could not . 


get a situation the moment she 
wanted it, although she has tum- 
bled into a good thing now.” And 
Harry leered in a way that Clifford 
found embarrassing. 
“ England is a little crowded with 
oung men of brains and muscle, 
isn’t it? There are more candi- 








dates than places, as I daresay you 
have found.” 

“That’s just my case, Mr. Clif- 
ford,” assented the young man. 
“You have hit it off exactly. And 
yet I am always on the look-out 
for an opening,—I never take up 
the paper without going throug 
the advertisements to see if there 
is anything to suit; but as the 
governor says, most of the openings 
want capital.” 

“Have you ever thought of the 
colonies as offering a suitable field 
for your abilities ?” 

Now that Clifford had read the 
young man’s character, his shyness 
had gone, and he enjoyed using the 
sarcasm of which his visitor was 
quite unconscious. 

Harry started. The colonies! 
The very thing he had been think- 
ing of. Hilda must have mentioned 
his wishes after all. What a trump 
the girl was! 

“Yes, sir,” -he replied, eagerly ; 
“the colonies would be the very 
place for me, I am sure. I only 
want an opening to go ahead, I feel 
sure of that. I would give any- 
thing if I could only get to the 
colonies. And I am sure, sir, that 
if any kind friend would advance 
the little capital necessary ”—Harry 
had caught this word from his 
father—“the governor would join 
me in going security for it. And 
Hilda, too ‘“ 

“Have you ever considered on 
which particular colony you would 
propose to confer the benefit of 
your presence ?” 

“ Now you are chaffing a fellow, 
Mr. Clifford?’ But as Clifford 
looked quite grave, he added, “ No, 
I haven’t thought much about that. 
Any colony, I should think, would 
do, so long as——” 

“Tt’s a colony? Quite so. What 
do you say to Canada?” 

“T should like Canada im- 
mensely.” : 
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“Or the Cape ?” 

“The Cape would be first-rate. 
I believe there are splendid open- 
ings at the Cape.” 

“Or New Zealand ?” 

“Well, you see, sir, I don’t know 
much about these places, although 
I recollect Bermuda very well when 
the governor was stationed there; 
but I feel _— sure if I only got 
a chance I could do something. I 
don’t care where it is, so long as I 

et a chance.” 

“Well, then, suppose we say 
New Zealand? I would not have 
troubled to unfold your plans so 
fully if I did not propose to assist 
you in giving effect to them. I 
suppose, with your impulse to be 
up and doing so strong upon you, 
you would be glad to make a speedy 
start. Have you any business that 
would detain you? Any engage- 
ment, or ties of any sort ?” 

The young man coloured a little, 
as the last question was put to him 
slowly, and looked confused, but 
said, “No; and I daresay, sir, the 
sooner I am off the better. I don’t 
suppose Hilda and the governor 
will miss me much.” 

“ Unnatural relatives! Well, 
then, this is Monday, what do you 
say to Friday?” 

The young man gave a start of 
surprise and joy. Could it be pos- 
sible that he was to be his own 
master, and off in less than a week? 
“Do you really mean this, sir?” 
he said. “Upon my word, I am 
awfully obliged. ” 

“A vessel ‘sails for New Zea- 
land on Friday,” resumed Clifford, 
without noticing his remark; “if 
you have the goodness to take this 
letter into the City, the agents 
to whom it is addressed will secure 
a passage for you, if one be still 
available. They will also procure 
an outfit for you to your order, to 
the amount of fifty pounds.” 
“Fifty pounds!” cried Harry, 
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to whom this sum appeared like 
untold wealth. 

“You won’t find it at all too 
much. Let me recommend you to 
be careful in your purchases, and 
order notning that is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Any balance you 
can save out of it will be yours to 
take with you, to meet your wants 
on landing. But now, have you 
thought at all how you will set 
about getting your living when you 
arrive in New Zealand ?” 

“Oh, never fear, sir, I shall get 
along like paint?” replied Harry, to 
whose nature the idea of looking 
forward to any time so distant as 
a couple of months was altogether 
foreign, while in this case the trans- 
fer of the situation to the other side 
of the world seemed to place it far 
away in the indefinite future, 
“Let me once get out there and I 
shall do well enough;” and Harry 
shuffled uneasily in his chair, an- 
xious to be off with his letter to the 
City before his benefactor should 
have time to change his mind. 

“ Well, but even to aman of your 
natural powers there may be a 
little delay in getting to work. 
It is as well to make provision 
against possible contingencies. Here 
is another letter which I would ask 
you to have the goodness to take 
charge of. You see it is addressed 
to a person at Dunedin—a person 
who has done some friendly offices 
for me before: he has been asked 
to give you a helping hand if you 
should need one and deserve it; 
and he will be prepared to pay you 
a pound a week for the first three 
months after your arrival, by the 
end of which time you should be 
able to run alone. And now, per- 
haps you had better be starting for 
the City,” and Clifford rose from 
his chair. He had enjoyed the pro- 
ceeding on the whole. He liked 
when he did a kindness to do it 
completely. If there was any good 
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in the youth such an opportunity 
would surely bring it out; some- 
thing might perhaps be made out 
of even this unpromising material, 
and he tried to persuade himself 
that he was doing a thoroughly 
disinterested action. And yet the 
act jumped so with his own wishes 
that he could not but suspect his 
own conscience. 

Harry got up too on the first 
signal for rising. “I am awfull 
obliged to you, Mr. Clifford,” he 
said, “I am really ;” and he stood 
hesitating, apparently trying to find 
something to say more adequate to 
the occasion. 

“You will show what you feel 
by being steady and getting on, I 
hope; that will be the best return 
you can make to me—and your 
sister, for all she has done for you.” 
Clifford was about to add a word 
‘of friendly advice, although his ex- 
perience led him to the conclusion 
that advice was a seed that seldom 
produced any crop unless sown on 
good ground, but Harry broke in— 

“Ah, it’s about Hilda, sir; I 
assure you I am awfully sorry to 
leave Hilda.” In one sense this 
was true; yet as he spoke the 
young man was conscious of a feel- 
ing that he should be very glad if 
he could manage to get off that 
very evening without meeting his 
sister again. The shame which he 
had felt when they met on the pre- 
vious evening was still fresh on 
him. Nothing had been said, and 
he could not tell how much Hilda 
knew about the robbery, but his 
guilty conscience told him that she 
suspected the truth. 

“That is a very right and proper 
feeling, Mr. Harry, and does you 
credit; but your sister has still 
her father to take care of her, you 
know.” 

“Oh, the governor,” said Harry, 
with a tone of contempt; “it’s 
Hilda takes care of the governor, 









I think. But I hope there’s better 
luck in store for Hilda than to have 
to stay on keeping house for the 
governor,” and Harry looked at his 
benefactor with a knowing smile. 
“Of course I am not such a fool,” 
he continued, “as to suppose that 
you are doing all this merely out of 
kindness for me—and little Arthur, 
too, whom you have put out to a 
tip-top school at Richmond. No, 
Mr. Clifford, I am sharp enough 
to see through it all, I can tell 
you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Clifford, trying to appear calm, but 
turning crimson, and regretting the 
next moment that by putting the 
question he had given his visitor an 
opportunity to go on. 

“ Well, sir, I may just as well be 
out with it, and no offence meant 
at the liberty, am sure. It’s easy 
to see that you are sweet on Hilda ; 
and I don’t wonder at it, for a nicer 
and a better-tempered and cleverer 
girl isn’t to be found in London. 
And although our family are rather 
down on their luck just now, still 
my father was an officer in the army 
—as I ought to be too!by rights—and 
my mother belonged to a first-rate 
family, granddaughter to an Irish 
peer, and all the rest of it; and 
Hilda has been brought up to have 
the best of everything, and has had 
a tip-top education.” By which 
periphrasis the young gentleman 
meant to convey that he considered 
the match a suitable one on both 
sides, and one, too, that would re- 
ceive the approval of himself and 
the family. “ But I won’t detain 
you any longer, Mr. Clifford ; I shall 
hear about yon, no doubt?” (this 
was said slily,) “and you shall 
hear from me too. I shan’t forget 
my friends when I am up in the 
world, I promise you;” and with a 
little more to the same effect, and 
a clumsy expression of thanks, the 
youth took himself out of the room, 
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leaving its occupant covered with 
confusion. 

“So the family expect this 
already !” he said to himself. “ And 
doubtless Hilda expects it herself. 
Even that lout thinks better of me 
than I deserve, and takes a higher 
view of my duty than I do myself. 
Even from him I am to be taught 
lessons of morality. And no doubt 
the world would think that I was 
plotting to get the brother out of 
the way. Yet I am greatly mis- 
taken if this brother would be much 
of an obstacle, even if he were to 
stay at home. But everything de- 
pends on Hilda herself. Where 
and how is all this complication 
to end?” 


As Harry was going down the 
assage to the entrance, Hilda’s 
ae opened. She thought she 
had heard her brother’s voice, and 
could not resist the impulse to see 
if he was really the visitor. 

“Oh, Harry,” she cried, “ you 
here, and after your solemn pro- 
mise | ” 

“ Now don’t begin blowing me 
up without rhyme or reason, Hilda. 
I didn’t come of my own accord; I 
came by invitation—by appoint- 
ment; your governor wrote and 
told me to come. And what do 
ou think it was for?” And Harry 
brandished his letters triumphantly 
before his sister’s eyes. 

“Hush, Harry, not so loud,” 
she said, as the young man raised 
his voice. “Come in here, and 
tell me all about it,” and she led 
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the way into her room and closed 
the door. 

Then Harry told her the tale of 
his good fortune. “To sail on 
Friday, think of that! I must be 
off sharp to the agent, and take my _ 
passage, and get my outfit—there’s 
no time to lose. I hope you will 
come home early this afternoon, 
Hilda—there will be a lot of things 
for you to do for me. Only fancy 
being off on Friday! I am sorry I 
shan’t be able to take you on the 
river any more, though.” 

The young man in his exultation 
had forgotten his shame, till it was 
recalled by his sister saying sorrow- 
fully, “ You cannot suppose I have 
a wish to go on the river with you 
any more, after 

“T must be off sharp,” interrupt- 
ed Harry, trying to look uncon- 
cerned. “ But, I say, there’s one 
thing—it’s quite evident what your 
swell friend is driving at; he doesn’t 
do all this, you know”—holding up 
the letters—“ for nothing, and put- 
ting Arthur to a slap-up school, too; 
it’s all on your account, evidently : 
you will be giving me a brother-in- 
law soon, I can see with half an 
eye. And a very good fellow to 
have in the family too, with all his 
money, and so free about spending 
it, but he’s rather a solemn customer 
for a man of his age. I declare I 
felt quite on my p’s and q’s with him, 
and I am not one to be put down 
easily either. But I mustn’t stop 
talking here. Mind you come 
home as soon as you can this 
afternoon.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Hilda had time after her brother’s 
departure to regain her composure 
before Clifford came to her room. 

“ Did you see your brother?” he 
asked; “I think I heard you speak- 
ing to him ?” 


“Oh, sir,” cried Hilda, “ what 
can I say? How can I thank you?” 

“There is no need to thank me, 
Hilda; you know I don’t like 
thanks.” 

“Yes, but this is almost too 
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much; I can’t help thanking you,” 
and Hilda put up her hand to 
check the involuntary tears. Clif- 
ford thought she looked more charm- 
ing than ever. There was a tender- 
ness in her manner when thus 
moved, which usually was the only 
thing wanting. 

“ Why may I not gratify my in- 
clinations in my own way?” he 
said. “ After all, it does not really 
cost me anything. You know my 
rule for laying out my income—all 
but a fixed reserve. The money 
which will start your brother in 
the world would have been spent 
on some one else. The real loser is 
therefore some unknown individual, 
who probably would not have de- 
served the good office a bit more 
than your brother.” 

“T hope Harry may indeed come 
to deserve the kindness by-and-by.” 

“ After all, not to be hypocritical, 
I was not thinking so much about 
the brother as the sister. You must 
know that.” 

“Ah, Mr. Clifford, how can I 
show the gratitude I feel for all 
your goodness to us ?” 

“ By giving yourself to me!” he 
was about to reply, but stopped 
short with the words unsaid. Even 
now the answer, if what he wanted 
it to be, might be dictated by simple 
gratitude. How be sure that she 
would take him simply for his own 
sake? And even yet he had not 
made up his mind clearly on which 
side the sacrifice should be. How, 
then, till this point was settled, 
prevent his words from being mis- 
understood ? 

He turned the matter aside by 
saying, “I have been acting from 
the most self-interested motives. 
My secretary has too much on her 
hands. Her family cares have 
evidently been too heavy. I want 
to keep her little head fresh and 
bright for her proper work. Now 
to business,” 
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“Yes, to business,” said Hilda, 
greatly relieved at this turn to the 
conversation. There were several 
letters on the table, and they went 
through them together, Hilda sug- 
gesting the replies in most cases, 
and Clifford assenting, as was now 
usually the practice. Then they 
took up the plan of his sanatorium 
at the seaside, to which he was pro- 
posing to add a children’s ward. 
He spread out the drawings on the 
table, and they sat down side by 
side to look over them. It was a 
habit with Clifford to spend a long 
time over the plans of any works 
he had undertaken, studying them 
and suggesting alterations, often so 
numerous that the designs would 
be hardly recognisable by the archi- 
tect when they came back to him. 
What gave the occupation an ad- 
ditional zest now was that it was 
carried on in close propinquity to 
Hilda. As they stooped over the 
drawings, their heads would almost. 
touch; as they took measurements 
with the compasses, their hands 
would now and then meet, each 
contact sending through Clifford a 
little thrill of excitement. “How 
long,” thought he, “is life with 
Hilda to be merely a stolen joy? 
When will the day come that I 
may call her my own? And this 
contact will, lose none of its sweet- 
ness by use! The more Hilda can 
be herself free from restraint, and 
feel herself on an equality with me, 
the more charming and gracious 
will she be. And for myself, too, 
there will be some gain of the same 
kind. The restraint I am under 
must make me all the more awk- 
ward in her eyes.” 

To-day he was more dilatory and 
undecided than ever in dealing 
with the business he professed to 
be employed on— putting ques- 
tions and suggesting objections for 
her to answer. ile she was 
talking he hardly dared to look her 
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in the face—he was watching the 
taper fingers as they rested on the 
drawing. 

“Do you, know,” he said sud- 
denly, “I am reminded of the first 
day of your coming here. It was 
the sight of your pretty hands that 
made me know what sort of a per- 
son you were.” 

“ Really,” said Hilda, blushing 
and laughing, and withdrawing her 
hand from its conspicuous position. 

“Yes; your dress was shabby, 
and your poor little feet were clad 
in muddy old boots; and I thought, 
perhaps, you were some female 
Cockney from a telegraph office, or 
something of that sort. You know 
you had your veil down at first, so 
it was not altogether my fault that 
I was so stupid; but then, do you 
remember, I asked you to give me 
a specimen of your composition, 
and you had to take off your glove 
to write, and I saw your slender 
hand, so soft and delicate, and then 
1 began to suspect that I had gained 
a prize? The owner of that little 
hand must be refined and nice. I 
could not tell everything at once, 
you know, could I? I got to know 
your worth only by degrees. Do 
you remember that first day ?” 

“ How can you ask such a ques- 
tion?” replied Hilda, again laugh- 
ing, but not looking up at him. 
“ Of course I do.” 

“And do you remember how I 
put you off at first, and how many 
difficulties I made about taking 
you into my employment? Ha, 
ha! into my employment. Yes; 
that sounds well. What a suspi- 
cious crusty fellow you must have 
thought me !” 

“You were quite right to be par- 
ticular. I am sure it was very good 


of you to accept me on trust as you 
did.” 

“There is always an element of 
risk when one takes a great step in 
life, and this was a great step, wasn’t 
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it? It has given a new colour to my 
life, as I am sure it has to yours. 
But even when the plunge is taken,” 
he continued, “all the doubt is not 
got rid of, although the risk may 
be—or rather, the difficulty is that 
new doubts arise in our path. And 
besides, as we move along, we are 
always enveloped in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty as to what those 
about us may be thinking and feel- 
ing. We hardly know our own 
minds, how much less the minds of 
others !” 

Hilda remained silent, and he 
went on— 

“ How can you tell, for example, 
what I really think about you? 
And am I not equally in the dark 
about your feelings towards me ?” 

He had not finished the sentence 
before he felt ashamed of himself: 
it was a cowardly thing to try and 
throw the burden of a declaration 
upon her in this way. 

“Don’t you think,” said Hilda, 
looking distressed and confused, 
“that we had better be getting on 
with our work? You know these 
plans ought to go back to Mr. 
Plummet this evening.” 

“Mr. Plummet be hanged! I 
am sick and tired of Plummet and 
his works; I am tired of all work. 
Why is my life and yours to pass 
in pottering over these grovelling 
details ?” 

“Mr. Clifford! you cannot be 
serious?” cried Hilda, equally sur- 
prised and relieved by the turn to 
the conversation. 

“Yes,” he continued, hardly no- 
ticing her interruption; “life passed 
in this sort of way seems such a 
poor tame affair.” 

“How can you say so? No; 
you don’t really mean it. You say 
it merely for the pleasure of being 
contradicted. You know that you 
could not have chosen a more noble 
occupation.” ’ 

“The aim is all very well, no 
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doubt; but think what a poor 
creature the agent becomes in the 
doing of it. No; I have begun 
too soon. This sort of thing might 
be all very well if I had settled 
down to it after having seen the 
- world, and lived a life; but human 
natufe will out. Don’t you feel 
sometimes the baldness of it all; 
and that it is all weariness and 
vanity ?” 

“T am never so happy as when 
at work here.” 

“ Ah, but you are a woman, and 
Iam aman! And why should I not 
have a spice of the devil in me, 
like other men? This life is all 
too strait-laced and conventional. 
I want to have done with it, and 
learn what real pleasure is.” 

His companion looked at him with 
surprise and almost with fear. He 
seemed to be suddenly so altered. 
His face was flushed,—his voice was 
hoarse with excitement. 

“ You wonder to see me like this,” 
he said. “Don’t you know, Hilda, 
that you are the cause ?” 

He seized her hand as he spoke. 
They had been sitting close together, 
side by side, facing the table, but 
Clifford had turned himself round 
in his chair, and, leaning an elbow 
on the table with his head resting 
on the hand which passed restlessly 
through his hair, had seized Hilda’s 
hand with the other. She had been 
watching his face till something in 
the eager expression of his eyes 
made her avert her own. Just at 
this moment a sudden noise caused 
Clifford to turn round and his com- 
panion to look up. Mrs. Scallan 
and Blanche were standing in the 
open doorway, and immediately be- 
hind them Jane the maid, whose 
look of alarm towards her master 
signified that she was not responsi- 
ble for the appearance of the visitors 
without announcement. 

Clifford started to his feet. His 
aunt, open-mouthed with astonish- 
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ment, remained speechless. Blanche 
looked scornful and amused. 

Clifford was the first to speak. 
Usually shy and slow to find words, 
the crisis gave him self-possession. 

“How do you do, aunt?” he 
said, advancing to shake hands 
with her. “How do you do, 
Blanche? You quite startled me.” 

“So it appears,” said Blanche, 
making a slight bow and declining 
the proffered hand. “Don’t you 
see, mamma, that we are intrud- 
ing?’ and sweeping round, she 
made as if about to move off. 

“ Not in the least,” replied Clif- 
ford, now more disconcerted than 
he was at first, but still feeling 
much less bashful than was usual 
with him. “But let me introduce 
you ladies to each other: Miss 
Reid, this is my aunt; this is my 
cousin, Miss Scallan; Miss Reid.” 

Hilda, who had remained sitting 
while this conversation was going 
on, rose and bowed to the ladies, 
blushing scarlet as she did so,— 
partly from shame at the situation, 
partly because of their disdainful 
manner towards her. Mrs. Scal- 
lan, who was still too much aston- 
ished to find words, made a very 
slight acknowledgment of her bow. 
Down-trodden as the good lady 
was in her own. house, here was an 
opportunity for asserting her supe- 
riority to some one else, of which 
she could not but take advantage. 
Blanche, on the other hand, usually 
so disdainful, now suddenly changed 
her manner, and made a low curtsey, 
—so marked and formal, however, 
that any one acquainted with the 
young lady would have at once 
interpreted it as intended for mock 
civility. And yet Miss Blanche’s 
present feelings towards Hilda were 
by no means those of contempt, or 
even aversion. Her ready wit, and 
mind well stored with French 


romances, had at once filled in 
the picture of her cousin’s rela- 
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tions with his companion, based 
on the two glimpses she had seen 
of them, and she had now formed 
a sudden conclusion on the case, 
as to the accuracy of which she 
entertained no doubt for the mo- 
ment, nor wanted further confirma- 
tion of. Her suspicions about her 
cousin being thus, as she supposed, 
completely verified, he rose rather 
than fell in her estimation. Blanche 
was so beautiful herself that she 
could afford to recognise beauty in 
others. This girl is not at all in 
my style, she thought; but she 
is pretty enough, and probably 
clever: and the notion of step- 
ping in between them, and put- 
ting an end to the liaison, gave a 
piquancy to the situation. There 
would be something more to do 
than simply to accept her cousin. 
She would have to require him to 
break off this connection, and. to 
see that it was not renewed. The 
idea of winning him to herself did 
not occur to her. Rather this 
knowledge would give her a hold 
over him, or even would leave her 
free as himself to take her own 
line, if the marriage ever came off. 

And Blanche’s thoughts also at 
the same time ran off upon the 
possibility of an escape from that 
alternative. 

But then, as she looked again 
at her rival, and marked her guile- 
less face, and its composed and 
dignified expression, a new idea 
suddenly burst on her as to the 
probable relations between the two. 

An awkward pause of silence 
followed the introduction, broken 
at last by Clifford. 

“Miss Reid and I were engaged 
upon these plans: they are for a 
hospital I am interested in. Miss 
Reid has had a great deal of ex- 

rience in such matters, and has 
oat good enough to give me the 
benefit—of her advice about them.” 

“A hospital, is it, that you 
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were so interested in?” said Mrs, 
Scallan, at last finding her voice; 
“ you certainly were interested, and 
no mistake. 1 suppose,” she added, 
turning towards Hilda, “ that it was 
in the nursing way you gained your 
experience about hospitals ?” 

“ Nonsense, mamma!” interrupt- 
ed Blanche, who had seen at once 
what Mrs. Scallan, in her indigna- 
tion, had failed to perceive, that 
Hilda was quite as much of a lady 
as herself; “how can you be so 
absurd? I should like to see the 
drawings very much; I don’t un- 
derstand much about these things, 
but I daresay they are very inter- 
esting.” And Blanche drew near 
to the table. 

“It is a proposal to add a ward 
to a cottage-hospital,” said Clifford, 
by way of explanation, and feeling 
very grateful to his cousin for thus 
coming to the rescue. “It is a 
small affair, you see, but still these 
things take time and trouble to 
work out. i have promised to 
contribute towards the building, 
and so the plans have been sent 
here for my opinion.” 

Clifford rattled on in this fashion, 
hoping to find in some way an 
escape from the awkwardness of 
the situation. Blanche, while pro- 
fessing to listen, was furtively look- 
ing round the room as she bent 
over the drawings, to see how 
much could be inferred from the 
appearance of the place. She 
could not see Hilda, who was 
standing behind her, trying to 
look composed under the fixed 
stare of Mrs. Scallan. 

Presently that 
Hilda. 

“ How long have you been liv- 
ing here ?” 

She did not say this in a loud 
voice, but Clifford, all whose senses 
were on the strain, heard it, and 
turning round said, “I am afraid, 
aunt, this sort of thing does not 


accosted , 


lady 
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have much interest for you, and I 
am keeping you standing all this 
time. It is too bad to treat you 
so when you do my chambers the 
honour of a visit.” Then turning 
to Hilda—“I do not think I need 
detain you any longer, Miss Reid; 
thank you very much. If you will 
have the goodness to leave the 
drawings here, I will write and pro- 
pose another appointment. Come 
along, aunt, into the other room ;” 
and taking her by the hand he led 
her out, the lady being still too 
much under the influence of aston- 
ishment to make any resistance. 
Blanche followed, throwing as she 
passed out a searching look at her 
rival, and making her a low bow. 

As soon as they reached Clif- 
ford’s own room at the end of the 
passage, Mrs. Scallan turned round 
and accosted him—‘“ Robert, tell 
me how long this has been going 
on? I claim to know,” she con- 
tinued; “I have a right to know. 
How long has this been going 
on?” 

But Blanche came again to the 
rescue. “La, mamma,” she ex- 
claimed, “ how silly you are! you 
might as well ask Robert how long 
he has had his servants. Young 
ladies go into all sorts of business 
nowadays, and why not? I don’t 
think you have any right to be 
teasing Robert with foolish ques- 
tions.” 

“But I have not the least ob- 
jection to answer my aunt,” said 
he, “thanking you all the same, 
Blanche. Miss Reid has _ been 
assisting me for some three or four 
months past,—-in fact, ever since 
= have been in England, and a 
little longer. She has been acting 
as a sort of agent and private sec- 
retary in some rather complicated 
business.” 

“But why have you never told 
us a word about her being a sort 
of agent and private secretary, and 
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your complicated business before?” - 
objected Mrs. Scallan. ‘“ Why is 
there all this mystery and conceal- 
ment about the matter ?” 

“You did not appear interested 
about such things. But there has 
been no concealment about the 
matter,’—here his conscience whis- 
pered that he was prevaricating,— 
“Simmonds could tell you as much 
if you liked to ask her. But now, 
having given you this explanation, 
aunt, let me ask that there may be 
an end of these insinuations, which 
it is impossible to misinterpret, and 
which are as disagreeable to myself 
as they would be to the object of 
them. Miss Reid is a lady of good 
birth and education, although her 
family are just now in reduced 
circumstances, and she is able to 
support her father and brother,— 
her brothers indeed, there are two 
of them on her hands at present— 
one of them has been here all the 
morning, and has just left us; she 
is able to support the whole family 
in this way, which she could not 
possibly do as a governess. Pray 
let there be nothing more said that 
ought not to be said.” 

Clifford spoke with an air of de- 
termination such as his aunt had . 
never seen him display; and this, 
with the snubs administered so 
freely by her daughter, silenced 
the lady’s objections, although she 
could not but recollect the lover- 
like appearance of her nephew at 
the moment of her surprising him. 

Clifford now tried to divert the 
conversation into another channel, 
while straining his ear to catch the 
sound of Hilda’s departing foot- 
steps. But after what had passed, 
the conversation could not but be 
forced and stiff, and in a short time 
Blanche rose and gave the signal 
for departure, saying that she and 
her mother had an appointment to 
keep. 

Clifford handed them into their 
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carriage below, and it was with a 
great sense of relief that he saw 
them drive off, returning up-stairs 
to his chambers to muse over the 
exigencies of his altered position. 

“T don’t believe a word about 
her being a private secretary, or a 
secretary of any sort,” said Mrs. 
Scallan to her daughter as they 
drove off, the recollection of the 
very love-stricken aspect of the 
two at the moment when she sur- 
prised them suddenly returning in 
full force. “To think that Robert, 
of all men, should be playing such 
a trick upon us; him that one would 
have thought butter wouldn’t melt 
in his mouth. But I will find out 
the truth about it before I am a 
day older. I'll get it out of Sim- 
monds; she will be sure to know 
all about it.” 

“You are quite on the wrong 
tack,” observed Blanche, calmly re- 
clining on her seat; “the real state 
of the case is plain enough.” 

“What, Blanche! do you mean 
to say there is nothing between 
Robert and that girl?” 

“There is a great deal between 
them, but not what you suppose. 
They are evidently married.” 

“ Married !” cried her mother. 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said Blanche, 
with an air of assurance. “ Miss 
Reid would not have been so self- 
assured if she was less than his 
wife—for she is evidently quite a 
lady, and I daresay a good little 
thing enough, although there is 
not much style about her. But 
they have not been married long, 
of course, or Robert would not 
have been so lover-like in his at- 
tentions;” and it was not without 
bitterness that Blanche thought he 
had never made himself so attrac- 
tive to her. “They are still in 
the blissful honeymoon stage,” she 
added, with a sneer. “Now of 


course we can understand Robert’s 
behaviour—his playing hot and 
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cold, and all the rest of it. He 
did not intend to jilt me at first, 
but the lady’s attractions proved 
too strong for the faithless man.” 
Blanche spoke in jest, but not 
without a tinge of bitterness, as 
she thought that this explanation 
was really true. 

“T have it!” cried Mrs. Scallan, 
suddenly; “why, it’s the same 
young woman I saw him handing 
into a hansom cab that day at the 
Euston Station. I knew I had 
seen the face somewhere before. 
Now I remember it perfectly. He 
said she was a lady of his acquaint- 
ance who had been travelling up 
in the same train. I thought Mas- 
ter Robert was very attentive to 
her.” 

“ Perhaps they had been down to 
spend the honeymoon at Ashham.” 

“Ah, I shouldn’t wonder; he 
said he had been there; so he did. 
Of course that was it. And to 
think that he should be taking us 
out on the river the very next day, 
and making believe to be so sweet 
on you, and he just come from 
spending his honeymoon at Ash- 
ham. Ashham indeed!” cried the 
lady, raising her voice. “He may 
well go-to Ashham for his honey- 
moon ; it won’t be his much longer 
to go to. Why, Blanche, if Robert 
has really married this girl, every 
farthing of your uncle’s money 
comes to you. And only right 
and proper that it should. I shall 
never forget the day when your 
uncle first let us know that he had 
a son,—a bastard kept out of the 
way all those years, as well it might 
be, and he pretending to be such a 
recluse, and to hate women’s society, 
and every one led to believe till the 
last moment that you would be his 
heir. And now Master Robert him- 
self goes and springs a mine on us. 
Like father, like son, I think; but 
this time you gain a fortune instead 
of losing it.” 














“Only think, William! Robert 
has been and gone and got married 
already !” 

This remark was addressed to 
Mr. Scallan, whom his wife on her 
return found in the writing-room, 
and where she would not have 
ventured to disturb him but for 
the excitement aroused by the dis- 
covery. 

Mr. Scallan, who was engaged in 
writing, looked up impatiently with 
a dazed expression as if he had not 
heard what she said, and his wife 
repeated her news. “Only think 
of Robert being such a sly fellow,” 
she continued, “to go and get mar- 
ried in this way without telling us 
a word about it !” 

Mr. Scallan, as soon as he had 
taken the news in, showed no sur- 
prise. He was too much accus- 
tomed to daring strokes of business, 
and to great coups, made by him- 
self or those with or against whom 
he was associated, to be subject 
to much excitement about things 
already disposed of. He could be 
active and wary enough while a 
great stroke of business or specula- 
tion was in course of execution, but 
in his busy life of shifts and expe- 
dients there was no time for stop- 
ping to think about what was past 
and gone. The future and the pres- 
ent occupied all his attention, and 
although he was not in his way 
without affection for his daughter, 
and alive to her interests, just at 
the present moment he had quite 
enough to occupy him in his own 
affairs. After looking at his wife 
in an absent way for a minute he 
said— 

‘“ Married, is he? 
find it out ?” 

“We have just been to his 
chambers and seen the girl, to be 
sure ; the sly fellow.” 


How did you 
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“T don’t see the slyness,” inter- 
rupted Scallan, “if he has his wife 
to live with him openly.” 

“T don’t know that she is living 


with him, exactly. He gave us to 
understand that she was not. In 
fact, he did not acknowledge her 
as his wife at all. He pretended 
that she was a sort of agent and 
private secretary in some rather 
complicated business. Complicated 
business indeed! What business 
has he to go and get married with- 
out telling us a word about it ?” 

“ But how do you know that he 
is married ?” 

“We don’t know it—at least 
not for certain; but Blanche says 
she is sure about it, from their 
manner, and everything. That’s 
what I say is so sly about it.” 

Mr. Scallan shrugged his shoul- 
ders impatiently. ‘Suppose it is 
so,” he said—“ and you are just as 
likely to be wrong as right—how 
are you to prove it? If Robert is 
so sly, as you call him, he will have 
kept the proof back. I don’t see 
how you are to set about bringing 
it home to him.” And he took | 
up his pen again with a gesture of 
irritation. 

“Then don’t you mean to do any- 
thing in the matter, William? Think 
of the wrong done to Blanche! Is 
she to be treated like this, and him 
to come off scot-free? Your own 
child, William, to be treated in this 
way! Made love to as if he were 
ready to fall at her feet, and then 
to be thrown over for this chit of 
a girl, and just when it is close on 
the time named in the will. Surely 
you don’t mean to let Robert fly in 
the face of the will, and get off 
scot-free?” And the poor lady 
began to cry. 

“You are talking like a goose, 
Molly. I am quite as capable of 
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looking after Blanche’s interests as 
= are,—leave those to me. But 

er interests are safe enough. You 
must give Robert the appointed 
time. He has still more than three 
months to run,” continued Mr. Scal- 
lan, speaking of his nephew as if 
he were a bill of exchange; “and 
at the end of that time, if he holds 
off still from claiming Blanche, the 
game is ours,—married or single, 
he loses the game. There will be 
nothing gained by hurrying. And 
now be off with you, Maria, for I 
am very busy.” And Scallan turned 
to the papers before him. 

Mrs. Scallan moved to the door. 
Having got so far she could not 
help turning round to look at her 
husband. Full though she had 
been of her news, she had not 
failed to notice his haggard looks. 
She was accustomed to see him 
under various aspects, during the 
various ups and downs of his 
speculative life; sometimes on the 
point of realising a fortune, and 
spending lavishly in every direc- 
tion—at others reduced to the last 
shifts to keep his head above water. 
Hitherto he had always been cheery 
and high-spirited, even during his 
reverses; but now he looked worn 
and desponding, such as she had 
never seen him look before. 

She stood watching him, but not 
daring to speak. Cold and incon- 
siderate as he had always been to 
her, yet the poor woman clung to 
him with dog-like affection. He 
treated her even worse than her 
daughter did, and she cared for him 
even more than for her daughter. 

Scallan seemed unconscious of 
her presence, and went on writing; 
then suddenly he threw down his 
pen, and getting up, began his ac- 
eustomed walk up and down the 
room, with his hands in his pockets. 
As he made his first turn, he saw his 
wife at the other end of the room. 

“You here still?” he said, angrily ; 
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“what are you hanging about me 
for?” 

“Oh, William,” she cried, anxiety 
keeping down her tears, “ I couldn’t 
help it, to see you looking like 
that!” 

“Do I look so very glum?” he 
said; “that won’t do. But it’s 
enough to make a fellow look rather 
flat, Molly, I can tell you. When 
a man stood to win a hatful, as I 
did a month ago, it comes rather 
hard not knowing which way to 
turn for a few beggarly hundreds! 
If the market had only kept up for 
another week or two, I should have 
been right enough, and I could have 
pulled something out of the fire. 
But everything’s going down and 
down so damnably. There never 
was anything like it; and people 
over here are so infernally cautious, 
there is no getting up a spurt. 
But never fear, I’ve got a kick or 
two left in me yet.” And he 
stamped on the ground as if in 
desperation, and resumed his rest- 
less walk up and down like a caged 
wild animal. 

“T’m so glad to hear it,” said his 
wife, not clearly knowing what he 
meant, but her experience filling 
in the broad outline of the case. 
“ But oh, William, when it comes 
to the going, you'll take me with 
you, won’t you?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, 
although he knew quite well what 
she meant. 

“Why, you won’t go off again 
and leave me and Blanche alone, 
will you? I can’t be of much use, 
I know. I don’t care a bit about 
being badly off, so long as we are 
together, but I can’t bear the being 
left alone. Oh, William, I don’t 
think you know what I went through 
when you left us at San Francisco 
that time. It wasn’t the shame of 
the thing, and the being left with- 
out any money, and I don’t say it was 
your fault; it was the not knowing 
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what had become of you, and the 
being all alone, with no one to ad- 
vise, and thinking that perhaps you 
might have——” 

“Made away with myself? No, 
Molly, my girl, that’s not in my 
line. ‘But he who fights and runs 
away, may live to fight another 
day.’ I have got a kick left in me, 
even if things do look a bit queer 
just now. But now, Molly, be off 
with you—there’s a good girl; my 
time is precious.” 
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He said these last words in a 
gentle, that 
his wife, had she been closer to . 
him, would fain have thrown herself 
on his breast, and given loose to 
her feelings in an outburst of tears; 
but separated from him by the 
whole length of the room, her 
courage failed her. She merely 
said, “If you won’t go without 
telling me all about it, I don’t mind 
what happens, William,” and left 
the room. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


An hour later, as Mr. Scallan 
was still at work, a servant an- 
nounced that Captain Burrard had 
called. The man had said that his 
master was engaged, but the Cap- 
tain wished him to bring word that 
he had come on particular business, 
and Scallan ordered the visitor to 
be shown in. 

No one would have now detected 
in Scallan’s face the signs which 
had alarmed his wife. He looked 
worn and tired, as a man may well 
be who is always engaged on great 
concerns; but to Burrard, who be- 
lieved him to be highly prosperous, 
there was nothing in his appearance 
to belie the assumption. 

“T am sorry to interrupt you 
when you are so busy, Mr. Scallan,” 
said Burrard, opening the conver- 
sation. 

Scallan glanced rapidly over the 
table to satisfy himself that all the 
papers were concealed which he 
did not wish a visitor to see, as he 
replied, “ Well, sir, I am mostly 
poy busy, and that’s a fact. But 

am always pleased to see you.” 

“Tt is very good of you to say 
so; and as I wanted to trouble you 
for a few minutes, I thought one 
time would be as good as another.” 

“Quite so, sir, and I am always 
glad to see you at any time.” 


“Well, Mr. Scallan, to come to 
business at once. You are a thor- 
ough man of business, and your 
time is valuable, so I won’t beat 
about the bush. I have troubled 
you with a call in consequence of 
some remarks you let fall last night 
after dinner.” 

“ Indeed, sir! what were they ?” 
and Scallan could not restrain an 
involuntary flush. He knew that 
he had taken a good deal of wine, 
although he was not conscious of 
having drunk too much; still he 
might have spoken incautiously, 
and for the moment feared that he | 
might have committed himself. 

“You may remember that I ex- 
pressed a wish to go into your line 
of business, and you were good 
enough to say that you thought you 
could give me a helping hand. 
Now I daresay you thought I was 
in joke, but I was really quite in 
earnest. Business has been mv 
amusement so far, but I want a 
larger field. Of course I can’t 
expect to launch out on your grand 
scale all at once—there must be 
a beginning to everything; but I 
believe you would find I have a 
pretty good head for business; 
and [ should be ready to go into 
anything with you that’s all fair 
and above-board. And so, as I 
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know that you are the sort of man 
who is here one day and gone the 
next, I thought I would strike 
while the iron is hot.” 

Scallan was not without a sense 
of humour. It was part of his cool 
temperament which had often stood 
him in good stead ; and, while great- 
ly relieved to find that he had not 
let out any secret, he could not 
help being amused at the other 
having hit off unconsciously his 
probable conduct. But now to 
answer him. 

Had Burrard come at a more 
favourable time he would gladly 
have taken him into his confidence 
then and there—at any rate into 
partial confidence. Scallan was 
quick at judging character, and at 
coming to a resolution, and he 
thought that his visitor would be 
just the sort of man to prove use- 
ful; his title, too, would be in his 
favour, especially on the other side 
of the water. But all he could do 
now was to put Burrard off without 
a specific refusal, while keeping up 
appearances. 

“You speak like a man of busi- 
ness, Captain,” he replied ; “ in fact, 
you are quite one of the right sort, 
I can see. I don’t often make 
mistakes about men, and I can see 
that much about you already.” 

“Thank you very much. I am 
very glad to find you are so favour- 
ably disposed. Now the question 
is, how can I, with your kind help, 
turn my poor talents to the best 
account ?” 

“Yes, that’s the point,” replied 
Scallan slowly, and looking thought- 
fully before him as if he were re- 
volving in his mind what would be 
best to propose for a beginning. 

“You have a number of big 
things going, I have no doubt,” sug- 
gested Burrard, after a pause. 

“No doubt at all. Some very 
big things; enough to make your 
fortune as well as mine, any one of 
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them. The times are not very favour- 
able just now for commercial enter- 
prise, as of course you know. The 
money market is rather tight, and 
there is a want of confidence gener- 
ally in the business world. It is 
rather a time for nursing business 
than for pushing it. All that we 
can do just now is to be ready to 
go ahead as soon as things begin to 
mend a bit.” 

“Exactly so; that is just my own 
experience from my own small dab- 
blings in financial waters. But I 
suppose that a slack time like this 
is just the one in which to make 
preparations, so as to be ready, as 
you say, to take advantage of a 
more sanguine and healthy spirit 
among the investing public.” 

“Now,” thought Burrard, “I 
have surely shown my hand plain 
enough. He must understand that 
I am prepared to go into this 
line straight through, as he himself 
would put it.” 

“Quite right, sir—quite right,” 
replied Scallan ; “I see you under- 
stand what business means. I am 
just thinking how I can put you in 
the way of going to work at once. 
You don’t propose, I conclude,” he 
added, “to bring much capital into 
the business ?” 

‘No, my dear sir, I am practically 
a pauper, as I gave you to under- 
stand yesterday; a younger son, 
in fact, and the trifle I have is all 
locked up. The capital has yet 
to come, I hope, under your good 
auspices.” 

“Quite so,” replied Scallan; 
“ after all, the want of such a little 
capital as a man like you might 
bring doesn’t much matter. In my 
large way of doing business a few 
thousand pounds more or less don’t 
signify one way or the other.” 

It was almost a satisfaction to 
Scallan to know that the other had 
no money. He felt that he should 
not have been able to restrain him- 
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self from trying to make use of it, 
with the possible result of a prema- 
ture exposure. 

“Well,” resumed Mr. Scallan, 
presently, “I am really very much 
obliged to you for your kind pro- 
posal, Captain, and if I can serve 
you I will; but you must give me 
a day or two to think over the 
matter. Just at this moment I 
could not say anything positive, 
but in a day or two I hope to-be 
able to see my way to proposing 
something definite, and then you 
shall not fail to hear from me again.” 
And the Captain seeing that there 
was nothing more to be got from 
him then, and that Scallan was evi- 
dently preoccupied, took his leave, 
and Scallan returned to the papers 
before him. In a day or two, un- 
less things took a favourable turn, 
he would be no longer there to 
receive the Captain. His visit to 
England, a last desperate resource, 
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had so far brought him no good; 
but meanwhile this last glimpse of 
the power of his reputation, bring- 
ing a swell like the Captain offer- 
ing to serve under him as a subal- 
tern, was not without its pleasure. 
“Tf Blanche had a man like that 
for a husband, now,” he thought, 
“she would get along much better, 
than with that pig of a nephew 
of mine. Poor Blanche! I wish I 
could stop and see her put square; 
it would be something to have her 
comfortably settled and a home 
made for Molly before I am off 
again. However, she is safely pro- 
vided for, whether I am here or not, 
Whether Robert is married or single 
is all the same so far as that goes.” 

But there was no time to pursue 
the speculation, and presently, stuff- 
ing some bundles of papers into his 
capacious pockets, and locking up 
the remainder, Mr. Scallan sent for 
a cab, and went off to the City. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Captain Burrard, after quitting 
Mr. Scallan’s room, stood in the 
hall pondering over his interview. 
It was satisfactory in one sense, 
considering that he had renewed 
acquaintance with Mr. Scallan only 
on the previous evening, to have 
made so much progress; but then 
what that gentleman had said might 
mean anything or nothing. The 
case did not admit of delay. <A 
man like Scallan might be here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. He had 
thrown out hints that his visit to 
England was likely to be short. 
Here was a chance of striking out 
in a line which must not be thrown 
away. He was not insensible to 
some of the disagreeable conse- 
quences that would probably be 
involved in an alliance with such 
a man as Scallan; but he was 
thoroughly tired of his present pur- 





poseless life; he was drifting on 
into middle life with no brighter 
prospect ahead than the remote 
possibility of succeeding to the - 
family title. The spirit of specu- 
lation was strong upon him. He 
determined to make a bold stroke 
for fortune, be the consequences 
what they might. 

While he was standing in the 
hall occupied with these thoughts, 
the footman was standing there 
also. Mr. Scallan’s servants were 
among the most insolent in London, 
but Burrard was not the sort of 
man to be impertinent to, and the 
man stood respectfully enongh, 
waiting to open the door for him. 

Burrard suddenly asked to see 
Miss Scallan—“Miss  Scallan, 
mind, not Mrs. Scallan,” he said, 
and followed the man up to the 
drawing-room. 
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It was illustrative of the ways of 
the household that the application 
to see Miss Scallan caused the ser- 
vant no surprise. The young lady 
was in the habit of receiving visitors 
alone, and would often have three or 
four young men there of an after- 
noon. Her mother quite understood 
what was expected whenever Blanche 
thought her company might be 
dispensed with, and would keep 
away; but if the callers were un- 
interesting, or included any ladies 
among them, Blanche would send 
word to her mother that there were 
visitors, and Mrs. Scallan would 
obey the summons. When, there- 
fore, on the present occasion, Bur- 
rard found the drawing-room un- 
occupied, while the servant went 
off to announce his arrival to Miss 
Scallan, he felt pretty sure that the 
interview would not be interrupted. 

Blanche’s manner towards Bur- 
rard was always very different from 
that which she was wont to assume 
with her cousin. In fact, the posi- 
éion in the two cases was reversed. 
While she snubbed Clifford, Bur- 
rard snubbed her. In a pleasant 
way, no’ doubt: while snubbing 
her he yet expressed sufficient ad- 
miration to put her on good terms 
with herself; but it was done ina 
patronising fashion—there was no 
appearance of being fascinated by 
her beauty, such as poor Robert 
had manifested at one time; rather 
Burrard gave her to understand 
that he sought her society as an 
agreeable relaxation from the re- 
straint of the more conventional 
circle in which he was accustomed 
to move. She knew that he thought 
her father and mother vulgar, and 
her set underbred; it was a testi- 
mony to her own attractions that 
he should seek her out notwith- 
standing. She could hardly dare 
hope that Burrard wanted to marry 
her—his manner had never been 
sufficiently serious; but she was 
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quite aware that his elder brother 
had no children and was in delicate 
health, and that Burrard’s wife 
might be Lady Mount Burrard any 
day, and ultimately Countess of 
Chertsey. To be not only an Eng- 
lish peeress, but head of that par- 
ticular family, and able to patronise 
the sisters-in-law—the merest pros- 
pect of such delights was better 
than the certainty of sharing a for- 
tune with her cousin. Blanche 
quite understood that such civili- 
ties as the ladies of the family had 
shown her had been given against 
the grain, and had taken really the 
form of cutting slights; and al- 
though she did not particularly 
resent what seemed to her natural 
behaviour, there would be keen 
enjoyment in making a return. To 
be sure, the very fact that Burrard 
had a chance of succeeding to the 
earldom made a misalliance—such 
as she knew a marriage with herself 
would be—all the less probable. 
But it was a delicious picture to 
contemplate. 

Thus had stood the case with 
Blanche. So far as she was cap- 
able of loving, she was in love 
with Burrard, and would have been 
ready to throw over her cousin 
and his fortune if he would have 
her. But now that the fortune 
was hers, she would present a dif- 
ferent aspect in Burrard’s eyes, and 
even as regarded by his family. 
She had hardly thought out all the 
consequences of her changed posi- 
tion when Burrard was announced ; 
but she came down-stairs radiant 
with hope, although quite unpre- 
pared to find that he had come 
this morning with any particular 
purpose. 

It was characteristic of the rela- 
tions existing between the two, 
that Burrard, who was sitting in a 
low chair looking at some photo- 
graphs, did not rise until Blanche 
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of the long drawing-room, and was 
standing close to him. Then he 
got up and shook hands with her in 
a friendly way. Blanche, too, was 
quite natural. She had long ago 
given up affectation of manner 
with him, from seeing the cynical 
smile of amusement with which 
he noticed any such manifestation. 

“ As blooming as ever,” was his 
salutation. “By Jove! I wonder 
the fortunate cousin can have the 
fortitude to keep away. But some 
people don’t deserve their luck, do 
they ?” 

They were still standing, and he 
was still holding her hand. 

“You seem very anxious about 
the fortunate cousin, as you call 
him,” .said the girl, tossing her 
head. “But he can take care of 
himself, I suppose.” 

“ Ah! so there has been another 
lover’s quarrel, has there?” asked 
Burrard, looking at her with a play- 
ful smile. “Here is a man who 
has got everything man could wish 
for in a wife—beauty and breeding 
and a sweet temper, and yet he 
keeps away from all these charms; 
he ought to be here, as I am in 
his place, very improperly, holding 
this pretty little hand.” 

“Robert has other hands to 
hold,” said Blanche, pouting, and 
withdrawing her own. “ And why 
do you chaff me in this way? You 
know quite well I am not sweet- 
tempered.” 

“You are always sweet-tempered 
to me, and as long as that is so, 
you may be as saucy to the rest of 
the world as you please. There is 
something so fresh and ingenious 
in these little outbursts. But 
seriously, what has gone wrong 
between you and Clifford? He is 
a friend of mine, you know: I am 
bound to stand by him, and scold 
you if you have behaved badly to 
him. For you can be a very 
naughty little thing if you like.” 











Blanche, it may be observed, was 
very nearly as tall as the speaker. 

“ But come, tell me,” he con- 
tinued, composedly, although not 
feeling as composed as he looked, 
“what has been going between you 
two? Faults on both sides, I will be 
bound ?” 

“You need not trouble yourself 
about Robert Clifford any more,” 
she said, “as far as I am concerned. 
Of course it does not make any 
difference to you, but he is married 
already.” 

“ Married! What! surely not to 
the little girl we were talking about?” 

Blanche replied by nodding her 
head. She felt more excited than 
was usual with her, and more 
moved. She was almost ready to 
ery, and could not find words at 
the moment. 

Burrard, too, was astonished, but 
he was immediately seized with a 
feeling of elation. He had been 
going to propose what he knew to 
be a mean action. But now the 
way was clear,—he could strike out 
without hurting his friend. 

“ When did you learn this?’ he 
asked. 

* “Only this morning. I might 
have guessed it before from Q 

“From his indifference to you ?” 
he suggested, helping her out of the 
sentence which she did not finish, 
not wishing to pose in the light of 
a damsel forsaken. 

“ Clifford has acted like a sensible 
man,” he observed, presently. 

“ What do you mean?” she said 
with a look of anger. 

“You have answeted me with 
that pretty little face of yours,” he 
replied, sitting down on the low 
chair before her, and looking up at 
her. “Blanche, my child, don’t 
you see that you would have been 
toe much for him. And that is 
never a happy domestic state, be- 
lieve me, in which the wife gets 
the better of the husband. Now 
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you would have been too much for 
Clifford. For all you are so sweet 
and gentle, you might at times 
have been a little too much for 
him, and that would not have been 
a happy state of things. Of course 
I don’t pronounce on his worldly 
wisdom in renouncing his fortune ; 
but even that might be retained at 
too heavy a cost. And it would 
have been a sad thing to throw 
yourself away, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Ts this all you have to say to 
me?” said Blanche, now tearful with 
vexation, and hardly able to speak. 

Burrard sat for a few seconds 
longer looking up at the young 
lady, then he rose, and standing 
close to her said— 

“ Always lovely and charming, 
Blanche, whether in smiles or tears, 
but you look best smiling. How 
shall I bring the smile back?” 
And he took her hand again. 

The girl let him hold it without 
making any resistance, but looking 
away from him with a pouting lip. 

“Come, Blanche, my child, I 
want to see you look yourself again. 
I want to make you look happy: 
that is, if I am the one destined to 
make you so. Come, Blanche, the 
time has arrived for a regular de- 
claration, hasn’t it? To be or not 
to be?” And as he spoke, he drew 
her to him, and put his arm round 
her waist. “Come, my little wo- 
man,” he continued, as she still re- 
mained silent, with averted face— 
“why, what is it she is still after? 
Has she no consideration for my 
bashfulness? Won’t she give her 
poor timid lover the least bit of 
encouragement ?” 

Blanche looked round as if afraid 
of his sarcastic smile. “You are 


laughing at me still, I think; what 
do you want me to say? You seem 
to have settled it all by yourself?” 
“Then she does consent! She 
will be my little wife! Coy though 
she is, her feelings betray her. Come 
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along, my pretty one, and let us 
seal the compact,” he continued, 
drawing her closer to him, and 
covering her with kisses: “the 
prettiest, shyest, sauciest, most en- 
gaging little thing in London. By 
Jove! Blanche,” he went on, more 
coolly, releasing her for the minute, 
and standing back to look at her 
with his hands in his pockets,— 
“vou have beauty and talent, and 
wit enough to hold your own against 
any of them. They shan’t snub 
you any more, my child, now that 
we are going to make a match of it. 
You shall hold up your head with 
the best of them, I promise you. 
And you have money enough, too, 
at least for a beginning.” 

“ That’s why you want to marry 
me, perhaps,” replied Blanche, sau- 
cily, but looking very pleased and 
radiant. 

“ Now don’t you be a little goose, 
because you know better. Your 
handful of money is well enough in 
its way, but it would be merely gen- 
teel beggary, after all, with such an 
extravagant little girl as you are. 
No, no, Blanche ; my aspirations go 
higher than to live upon your pin- 
money. I mean to be a millionaire. 
Nature endowed me with a genius 
for finance, which only wants an 
opportunity for development. I am 
going to join your father in business. 
He is going to let me have a share 
in some of his great doings.” 

Blanche gave an involuntary start 
of surprise. Her mother, without 
actually making a confidante of her, 
had thrown out hints constantly 
since Mr. Scallan’s arrival of what 
she had learnt about the desperate 
state of his affairs. Could it be that 
her mother had been unconsciously 
exaggerating? Blanche had not al- 
lowed herself to be made more than 
a little uneasy by these alarms, but 
still to find that there was no foun- 
dation for them -added to the pleas- 
ure of the moment. 
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Burrard went on: “I haven't 
exactly made any arrangement 
with your father vet, and that’s 
the point I am coming to. Your 
father is a very busy man,—here 
to-day, and gone to-morrow. He 
probably won’t stay long in Eng- 
land, even to grace our nuptials; 
yet it would look awkward if the 
head of the house were not pres- 
ent to give the lovely bride away, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

Blanche’s bright eyes looked 
eagerly at her lover—she had not 
yet made out what he was driving 
at. He continued: “Then, you 
see, my people would have to be 
thought of. Tuere would be a Jot 
of forms to be gone through. Wed- 
dings have not been too numerous 
in our family,”—here his listener’s 
thoughts went off naturally to the 
plain Ladies Emmeline and Gwen- 
doline Burrard,—“ and my people 
would want to make a fuss about 
such an event; and all this would 
take time. And then there would be 
a certain awkwardness in the rap- 
prochement between the two fam- 
ilies. Your father is a man for 
whom I have the highest respect— 
in a financial and business point of 
view—and your mother is a most 
amiable and estimable person; but 
my people have their foolish preju- 
dices, and might—I am quite plain 
with you, my child, because I mean 
you to live down all that sort of 
nonsense; but you understand there 
might be a certain amount of un- 
pleasantness at first. The long and 
short of it is, then, that I think we 
should do best to make a speedy 
business of it.” 

Blanche looked at him again: 
she was thinking that it would be 
much easier than her lover seemed 
to think to put down her future 
sisters-in-law. She was a little 
afraid of Burrard himself, but of 
his family not a bit,—and the vision 
of the coming battle and victory 
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rose up brilliant and alluring before 
her. And she quite understood 
what her lover was driving at. But 
she merely said— 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why, merely this, that I think 
it will simplify matters very much 
if my Blanche will consent to fore- 
go the regular preliminaries, and 
make a short business of it,—Gretna 
Green, in point of fact, without 
going there. It’s all quite plain 
sailing. You are now of age, and 
your own mistress. The thing can 
be done without a bit of diffic. Ity. 
The world will suppose that you 
have run off in this way to escape 
from your engagement to your 
cousin. Now I wouldn’t do Clif- 
ford an injury on any account, but 
the fact being that everything is off 
between you and him, there can be 
no harm in making use of the old 
engagement to blind the public. 
Then, once your husband, Mr. Scal- 
lan will be ready enough to take 
me into partnership without more 
ado. Come, my pretty one, what 
say you to this little game?” and 
again Burrard drew her to him. 

Blanche, as she received his car- 
esses, was tempted for a moment to 
confide to her lover her suspicion . 
of the baselessness of his hopes of 
attaining to wealth through the 
agency of her father. But the fear 
of losing her lover restrained her; 
and, as usually happens when one 
is tempted to do so, there was not 
wanting the semblance of an excuse 
to stifle the promptings of her con- 
science. Her mother had told her 
what had been said under the bond 
of secrecy. She must not betray 
her father even to her future hus- 
band; and after all, her mother’s 
fears might have exaggerated the 
danger. So the word of caution 
remained unspoken, and Burrard 
went away, radiant and triumphant, 
to make the needful arrangements 
for carrying his plans into execution. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Hilda returned home after the 
meeting ‘with Blanche and Mrs. 
Scallan in a state of great agitation, 
her feelings divided between attach- 
ment to her employer and benefac- 
tor, and shame at the false position 
in which she found herself. Often 
had she had occasion to be sensible 
that the engagement so lightly 
entered on, and which in the first 
instance seemed so simple to carry 
out, brought her face to face with 
difficulties at every point, conceal- 
ments and reserves more and more 
in violation of her sense of self- 
respect, to say nothing of those 
arising from the desire to keep her 
family from presuming on her em- 
ow at kindness. This last dif- 

culty had indeed been disposed 
of by Clifford in his own generous 
fashion, but she had never felt so 
keenly as on this day the degree of 
degradation involved in her present 
situation. And when she got home, 
it seemed as if she could hardly 
muster up courage to face it again. 
And yet what choice had she in the 
matter, when her livelihood de- 
pended on working at her business, 
even if Clifford should consent 
to the engagement being cancelled 
without notice? And then, think- 
ing over the present relations be- 
tween her employer and _ herself, 
and unable any longer to profess 
even to herself ignorance of his 
feelings towards her, it seemed 
almost impossible to go again to his 
house and invite the conclusion of 
the offer which he was interrupted 
in making. For, she thought with 
a thrill of delight, he wants to 
make me his wife. At one time, 
indeed, she had been conscious that 
his language and manner suggested 
advances of a different sort; but 
these she had repelled, without 
injury, as she hoped, to his or 


her own self-respect. But this 
was before they had become well 
acquainted with each other; such 
conduct was foreign to his noble 
disposition, and indignation, she 
felt, would have been out of place; 
her own conduct in stepping beyond 
the bounds of conventional decorum 
to seek the situation, had perhaps 
invited a mode of advance which 
he would never have attempted had 
he known her as well as he did now. 
But happily all this had passed 
dway. She could no longer. doubt 
what was the question he was about 
to ask of her, any more than what 
answer her heart would dictate; 
but how go again to his house to 
invite the declaration? Surely, she 
thought, he will take the next step, 
and not place the burden on me; 
he who is so noble-hearted and 
generous, and so delicate in the 
mode of dispensing his generosity, 
~ill be delicate and considerate in 
this too? 

Hilda this afternoon had plenty 
of time for reflection. She had 
come home earlier than usual, and 
her father was absent as well as 
Harry, and neither of them returned 
till late in the evening. The Cap- 
tain was first. He was full of his 
day’s work, and could hardly be got 
to listen with attention to the ac- 
count of Harry’s surprising good 
fortune. Hilda had quite expected 
that her father would at once be- 
tray impatience to obtain a share 
of Clifford’s good offices for him- 
self; but after a few commonplaces 
about Harry’s luck, and expressing 
a wish that the youth might prove: 
deserving of it, the Captain pro- 
ceeded to refer to his own proceed- 
ings. He had been to call on Mrs. 
Baker according to promise, and 
had found that lady very grateful 
for his services, and very pleased to 
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see him. “I don’t think she is 
very comfortable at this boarding- 
house, Hilda,” he said. “I mis- 
trust these people in Fitzroy Square. 
The landlady is evidently a regular 
shark, and there are one or two 
other very designing people in the 
house, or I am much mistaken; 
and Mrs. Baker is so good and 
simple that she is very easily im- 
posed upon. I gave her some hints 
on this point which she was good 
enough to express herself very grate- 
ful for. She has a very gentle, 
loving disposition, but she wants 
some one to take care of her very 
much;” and the Captain here in- 
dulged in a self-conscious smirk, 
the meaning of which could not 
have escaped Hilda if she had been 
less absorbed in other matters. “I 
found that Mrs. Baker had seen 
scarcely anything of London sights 
yet,” continued the Captain, “so I 
proposed to make a beginning at 
once, and escorted her to Madame 
Tussaud’s. She was delighted with 
the place, and said she enjoyed it 
all the more because I was able to 
explain who the different celebrities 
were. She said it was quite won- 
derful, so many distinguished people 
of different times being all brought 
together in one room,—and so it is, 
if you come to think of it. And 
to-morrow I am te escort her to the 
Crystal Palace—but I see you are not 
listening, Hilda; I must say " 

“TI beg your pardon, papa; you 
said something about the Crystal 
Palace.” 

“I did, Hilda,” replied the Cap- 
tain, drawing himself up with dig- 
- nity. “But I have no wish to in- 
flict my affairs on you if they have 
no interest for you.” 

“TI am very sorry, papa,” said 
Hilda, humbly, “but I have had a 
fatiguing day, and am very stupid 
this evening; pray go on.” 

“T am quite aware, my child, 
that our present relations place us 
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—temporarily only, I hope--in a 
false position towards each other; 
but I think my own daughter need 
not remind me in this heartless 
way of my dependent position,” and 
here the Captain raised his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. “I have been 
unfortunate, but still I have endea- 
voured to do my best for my family. 
I thought to make a confidante of 
my daughter, and that what con- 
cerns her father would interest her 
too; but of course if she chooses to 
take her own line, and encourage an 
estrangement, it is not for me to say 
nay.” 

There was more to the same 
effect. Hilda had never seen him 
like this before. Except that such 
a thing could hardly be possible, 
and had never entered into her ex- 
perience, it would have seemed as 
if he wanted to pick a quarrel with 
her. It was some time before he 
allowed himself to be coaxed into 
going on with his story and com- 
ments on it, but he took occasion 
of Hilda’s penitent manner to sa 
that he should be obliged to - 
her for a small advance. “To be 
debited to housekeeping account, 
you know,” he said; “it shall all 
come — out of the housekeep- 
ing. ut these little trips cost . 
something, for of course I couldn’t 
allow a lady to pay; but I look on 
it as so much investment of capital.” 

Harry came home by a late train, 
very full of his good fortune, and 
his visit to the docks, and the ship, 
and his outfit; and although his 
father tried now and then to bring 
in an allusion to Mrs. Baker and his 
chivalrous services towards her, the 
heavy artillery of the young man’s 
loud voice and boisterous manner 
soon silenced the feeble fire of his 
father’s prattle, and the rest of the 
evening was devoted to Harry’s af- 
fairs, and consideration of his outfit. 

Next morning Hilda received a 
note from Clifford. Sbe could not 
3D 
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help feeling a strange sensation of 
excitement as she opened it, al- 
though the small size of the en- 
velope forbade the idea of its 
containing anything important. It 
was merely as follows :—. 

“Your brother will want all your 
attention up to the time of sailing; 
ae a holiday till Saturday. 
—R. C.” 

So Hilda, announcing that she 
was at Harry’s disposal, offered to 
accompany him in his day’s shop- 
ping—for the outfit was not yet 
complete—and they set off, accord- 
ingly, after breakfast. The Captain 
went up with them to town in the 
same train, to keep his appoint- 
ment. He had bought a new hat 
and a light neck-tie, and with a 
rose in the button-hole of his best 
frock-coat, looked quite smart ; and 
although he did not say much on 
the journey, but read his morning 
paper diligently, there was a jaunty 
and self-conscious air about him 
which neither son nor daughter 
could avoid noticing. 

“TI tell you what, Hilda,” said 
her brother, as they drove away 
from the station, “it won’t be the 
governor’s fault if he doesn’t give 
us a mamma-in-law; that’s plain 
enough. I wish I could have a 
chance of seeing what the old girl 
is like before I start. Not that it 
matters to me much what she is 
like, or whether he goes and makes 
a fooi of himself, now that I shall 
be out of this cursed country. I 
shall be sorry for you, Hilda, of 
course, if the old girl don’t turn 
out pleasant at home,” he added 
presently, as it struck him that his 
remarks might seem a little selfish ; 
“but you will be off the governor’s 
hands soon, you know,—at least he 
will be off yours, which comes to 
the same thing,” and the young man 
laughed at his own wit. Hilda said 
nothing in reply. Silence was the 
only effectual way of stopping 
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Harry’s mouth when he was in a 
boisterous mood, and, fortunately, 
the noise of the cab rattling over 
the pavement interfered to prevent 
further conversation; and all that 
could be heard was some occasional 
remark of Harry’s, uttered by way 
of soliloquy, to the effect that life 
at home had always been infernally 
slow, and that he was infernally - 
glad to be out of it. 

That day passed quickly for 
brother and sister, and it was 
evening before they got home. 
Their father was still later. He 
arrived on evidently good terms 
with himself; but when he began 
to let fall some remarks about what 
had passed during the excursion to 
the crystal Palace, Harry opened 
such a criticism, in the form of 
obtrusive giggling, that the Captain, 
after finding that his attempts to 
look dignified were in vain as a 
mode of checking the young man, 
gave up talking about himself, and 
turned the conversation to Harry’s 
affairs. And the stratagem was suc- 
cessful. Harry was quite ready to 
go on talking about the ship and 
the outfit, and the delights of the 
life in store for him. He had now 
tasted the sweets of independence 
of his father and sister, and was 
only to be kept in humour by being 
humoured. He seemed to have quite 
got over his shame for what had 
happened only a few nights before ; 
and Hilda, feeling that she had 
condoned his guilt by admitting 
him to brotherly terms again, was 
fain to dismiss the affair as far as 
she could from her thoughts. 

Next day the three went to the 
docks to see the ship; then some 
further parts of the outfit had to 
be got, and a visit was paid on the 
way home to say good-bye to little 
Arthur, whose existence Harry had 
almost forgotten during the excite- 
ment of his preparations, till remind- 
ed of the obligation by his sister. 
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The Captain left them after the 
visit to the outfitter’s, pleading an 
engagement, and the other two 
set off without him to Richmond, 
Harry carrying a little bat which, 
at his sister’s suggestion, he had 
bought as a parting present for 
Arthur, and the money for which 
had come out of her pocket. 

The next day was devoted by 
Hilda to packing Harry’s things, 
and again the Captain betook him- 
self to town. “I shall go with you 
to Gravesend to-morrow, you know,” 
he said, “so you can spare my com- 
pany for this afternoon.” 

“All right, sir,” replied Harry. 
“ We understand all about it, don’t 
we, Hilda? What a pity the gov- 
ernor won’t take us with him to 
show Mrs. Baker what a promising 
young family she will have, all 
ready!” Harry was out of hand 
now, and Captain Reid, after trying 
to look angry, and then dignified, 
but without effect, beat a retreat. 

Friday came and went. Harry 
had sailed, his sister and father 
having accompanied him to Graves- 
end, where the passengers went on 
board; and on Saturday morning 
Hilda went up to town as usual 
to return again to her work. Cap- 
tain Reid accompanied her to the 
station. He said he should have 
to go up himself by a later train, 
but would see her off first. He 
spoke with an air of mystery, and 
as they walked up the lane appeared 
uneasy and desirous of relieving 
himself of some secret. But this 
manner was presently succeeded by 
one of self-importance. 

“For a few days more you must 
go on with your duties, Hilda; 
but not for long, I hope,” said he, 
as the train came up to the plat- 
form. “I have other views for 
you. I do not wish that any 
daughter of mine should have to 
work for a livelihood,” and so say- 
ing, the Captain wagged his head 
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mysteriously, and waved his hand 
to her in an unctuous manner as 
she took her seat. 


Hilda had been so busy during 
her holiday in working for her 
brother that there had been no 
time to think about what was com- 
ing on herself; she had striven, 
indeed, to put the thing on one 
side. But it must now be faced. 
Dwelling with rapture on Clifford’s 
last words and looks, and feelin 
instinctively that he loved her, she 
yet remembered uneasily his myste- 
rious reference, on a previous occa- 
sion, to the tie which bound him, 
presaging doubt and difficulty in 
store. At any rate, even if she 
had misinterpreted his feelings to- 
wards her, she could no longer 
remain oh her old footing in his 
house. She felt, as she drove from 
Waterloo to the Alexandra Man- 
sions, that the old happy days of 
her secretary’s life had gone, never 
to return; a change had passed 
over her lot; the future had again 
become vague and uncertain. 

Yet as Jane, answering the bell, 
showed her into her own room, 
where the table was covered as 
usual with papers, all the old asso- 
ciations seemed to come back again, ~ 
and it was with something like 
lightness of heart that she at once 
applied herself to her task and en- 
deavoured to drive out all other 
thoughts by attention to the busi- 
ness before her. Yet she could 
not help being startled when the 
door opened. It was a relief to 
find that the intruder was only 
Jane. But it was merely a reprieve 
for what was coming. ‘“ Master’s 
compliments,” said the maid, “and 
would she be pleased to step into 
his room.” So the fateful moment 


had come at last? But was it fair 
of him, instead of seeking her out, 
to appoint his own room for the 
interview ? 
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NORWEGIAN SONNETS. 


To Norroway, to Norroway, 
To Norroway owre the faem ! 


I, 


UP THE SKAGER RACK, 


Ir was the point of dawn; and in the bow 

I stood alone, facing the grey north-east. 

Far on the left, like a huge brown sea-beast 
That had been chased and was o’ertaken now, 
Stolen on by night, lay Norway. From the prow 

A hissing of salt spray that still increased 

Rose plainly audible—for the gale had ceased 
And the keel cut the sea-plain like a plough. 

’ And so with onty a ripple on the sea, 

And ne’er a storm-cloud o’er us muttering black, 
We voyaged with an easy course and free 

And—disappointing, now on looking back; 

For the old sagas make the surges flee 
Like riderless horses up the Skager Rack ! 


II, 
THE SCENERY—GO AND SEE IT! 


And speak ye may of grandeur and of gloom 

And all the dread magnificence that lies 

Where through the dale the foam-flecked torrent flies, 
Or gorgeous sunsets o’er the mountains bloom. 
But who shall in the sonnet’s scanty room 

Set the majestic magnitude, the size, 

The mighty mountains and the widening skies 
Up on Norwegian table-lands assume ? 
This you must see to feel within your heart, 

And cannot know from others: Nature still 
In this defies all imitative art, 

Baffles all schools and soars beyond their skill : 
It is a joy she only shall impart, 

But, once received, it ne’er can cease to thrill. 
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Ill, 
A TERROR OF THE TWILIGHT. 


Far in Norwegian solitudes we strayed : 
Behind us lay a long bright summer day, 
. But evening now was stooping o’er our way, 
When, at a sudden turn, alarmed we stayed. 
It was a terror by the twilight made 
Of river, cliff, and cloud, and the weird play 
Of sunset’s one live liberated ray 
Piercing the horror of the pine-wood shade. 
Stood, like a charred cross, or a huge sword-hilt, 
Against the sky, above the cliff’s black line, 
That seemed a bastion by Harfager built, 
A solitary thunder-blasted pine ; 
On the dark flood below, the sunset spilt 
What now was blood and now was wassail-wine. 


IV. 
THE CLIMB FROM VALLE. 


Steep was the climb from Vallé: far below 
The ster * we had left lay lost in mist, 
And still the height rose higher than we wist 
Beyond the ravings of the Otteraa.+ 
And now a thin bleak air began to blow, 
And now the bispevei { to turn and twist, 
Here round a tjern § no summer ever kissed, 
And there behind a hide of hoarded snow. 
The stars dissolved anon; and airy trills 
Of wavering music showed the day begun: 
We toiled to meet the morn—o’er rocks, o’er rills; 
And, breathless but at last, our wish we won— 
The top! and, lo, a countless herd of hills 
Tossing their shining muzzles in the sun! 









* Mountain farm. + Pronounced Ottero. 
t Bridle-path. 





§ Mountain lake, tarn. 
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v. 
“paa HEJA:” Life on the Heights. 


Is there a pleasure can with this compare ?— 
To leap at sunrise from your mountain-bed, 
Roused by a skylark revelling overhead, 
And drink great draughts of golden morning air ; 
A plunge, and breakfast—simple rural fare ; 
Then forth with vigorous brain, elastic tread, 
Hope singing at your heart o’er sorrow dead, 
And strength for fifty miles, and still to spare! 
That joy was ours!—O memory! oft restore us 
Those autumn runs, here in the smoky town, 
When through the woods our mad nomadic chorus 
Rang freedom up and civilisation down! 
Io! my hearts! the world was all before us, 
And we nor owned nor envied king nor crown! 


VI. 
THE MOUNTAIN LAUREATE. 


Morning is flashing from a glorious sun 
On the broad shoulders of the giant fells 
That outreach arms across the narrow dells 
And form a silent brotherhood of one 
Listening their skylark laureate! New begun 
He up the heavens in ever-rising swells 
Carries their thanksgiving in song that wells 
From his small breast as if ’twould ne’er be done. 
What life his music gives them! They are free 
In the wild freedom of his daring wing ; 
And in the cataract of his song, the sea 
Of poetry that fills all heaven, they sing ; 
—He is their poet-prophet in his glee, 
And in his work and worth their priest and king! 
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Tue valley of the Arno lay bath- 
ed in amber light as our carriage 
mounted the hill of Mosciano one 
hot June evening. The reaches of 
the river looked like molten gold, 
and islands of salmon-coloured and 
purple clouds floated leisurely over 
the sky. In the distance the great 
dome of St. Mary of the Flowers 
and Giotto’s Campanile rose straight 
into the warm air. Up in the 
sequestered village there was an 
unusual bustle. Every one seemed 
to be hurrying along towards a 
queer board shed, hung with can- 
vas curtains, which stood on the 
slope of a hill, on the road lead- 
ing over the mountain. Our coach- 
man cast such wistful glances to- 
wards this building that we asked 
what it was. “It is the ‘Commedia 
dell’ Arte,’” was his answer. 

On lifting the curtain we found 
ourselves in a small theatre, crowd- 
ed with peasants of all kinds. 
There was the blacksmith grimy 
from his forge, with bare arms, and 
face beaming with pleased anticipa- 
tion; there were women carrying 
funny, stiff-swaddled babies; vine- 
dressers still holding their pruning- 
hooks as they had run from their 
work; all with that air of content 
and that smile on their faces which 
only Italy can produce. 

We could catch scarcely any- 
thing of the words, for the actors 
spoke too rapidly; but it was a 
pleasure to watch the eager sun- 
burnt faces, and to listen to the 
peals of laughter which came from 
those big brown chests. They were 
absorbed in. the trickeries of the 
man in black (probably a species of 
pantaloon), in the innocent stupidi- 
ties of the man in white (probably 
a cousin of Pierrot), and in the 
constant sallies of wit of a third 
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person in party-coloured clothing, 
who seemed to answer to Arlec- 
chino, and whose facetiousness never 
failed to bring down the house, if 
one might judge by the shouts 
with which he was greeted when- 


ever he opened his mouth. It was 
a very rough and uncouth, but a 
merry and appreciative, audience. 
This performance drew our at- 
tention to the ‘ Commedia dell’ Arte,’ 
and set us ransacking old libraries, 
and hunting up all the snuffy books 
on the subject, which seemed to 
become more confusing at every 
step. But at last our curiosity and 
patient search were rewarded ~~ 
meeting, in the chaos of the mas 
comedy, a forgotten figure, a great 
dramatist, a precursor of Shake- 
speare, a sort of Moliére of the 
Renaissance—the Paduan Beolco. 


We know scarcely anything of 
the life of Shakespeare, we know 
but little of that of Angelo Beolco. 
He was born at Padua in the year 
1502, of an excellent family. Luigi 
Cornaro (the famous writer on 
diet, who, as’ Goldoni expressed it, © 
“lived in bad health for a hun- 
dred years in order not to die of 
disease”) took a great fancy to 
him, and used to invite him to 
spend his summers at his villa at 
Codevico, near Padua, where all 
the clever men of the time were 
wont to congregate. In the midst 
of all this talent, it is no wonder 
that the young Beolco early showed 
signs of dramatic taste and pow- 
ers. But being diffident of com- 
peting with such men as Bembo, 
peron Speroni, and other aca- 
demic authors who wrote erudite 
comedies on classic models, he de- 
voted his talents to developing the 
so-called ‘Commedia dell’ Arte,’ 
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the unwritten dialect comedy per- 
formed by masks, of the petty ar- 
tisans and peasants. Himself a 
Paduan, and speaking one of the 
quaintest of the Venetian dialects, 
he had many opportunities, while 
staying at the Villa Cornaro at 
Codevico, of learning the other 
patois of the country so perfectly 
that he deceived the very peasants 
themselves by his imitation of 
their customs and idioms. He was 
proud of his nationality, and lost 
no opportunity of showing the ad- 
vantages of peasant life, sometimes 
not much to the credit of the 
higher classes. In one of his dia- 
logues he remarks in this fashion 
on the luxury and effeminacy of 
the rich :-— 


‘*Ts it not a thousand times better 
to be contented as we are in the coun- 
try, to eat good bread, good salted 
cheese, and to drink fine red wine, 
than to stuff yourselves with so many 
sauces, and so many kinds of dishes? 
You would, in the former case, be as 
fresh and rosy as apples, whereas you 
are all enfeebled and sickly. I would 
be willing to wager that should one of 
your fine gentlemen come to a pas- 

e of arms with one of our women, 
that he would get the worst of it. 
And why? Because they are not 
weakened by luxuries, but are accus- 
tomed to natural lives, and living so 
much in the open air has hardened 
their muscles and made their skins 
tough.” 


Beolco and three of his friends, 
Mare Aurelio Alvarotto, Girola- 
mo Zanetti, and Castignola, quick- 
witted like himself, formed them- 
selves into a little troupe, and drew 
crowds to see them act the come- 
dies which Beolco improvised for 
them in dialect; and his jokes and 
bons-mots were repeated and spread 
broadcast through all the villages 
of the province. Ile himself played 


the parts of the fool, and calied him- 
self Ruzzante (simpleton); Alva- 
rotto was named II Menato; Zanetti 
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was called Il Vezzo ; and Castignola 
was nicknamed I! Bilora. 

The buffooneries of Ruzzante 
were, we are told, so delicious, and 
his wit so keen, that he became the 
rage among the Paduans, and when 
he was on the stage the public 
neither saw nor heard any one 

else. At the entreaties’ of his 
friends, he wrote out his plays and 
sketches, six of which, each in five 
acts and in prose, made their appear- 
ance in print after his death in 1542, 
together with some spirited and 
witty dialogues and letters to his 
intimate friends, Cardinals Cornelio 
and Pisani. His death at the early 
age of forty, and in the midst of so 
great promise, was deeply mourned ; 
and the academies of the Infiam- 
mati and Elevati at Padua wore 
black in his honour and memory. 
His face, judging from the picture 
which remains of him, shows a 
melancholy nature, keen observa- 
tion, cleverness, satire, firmness, 
and great delicacy of constitution. 

His illustrious predecessors, Ari- 
osto, Machiavelli, and Bernardo 
Dovizi, afterwards Cardinal Bib- 
biena, are very inferior to him in 
point of individuality and of nov- 
elty. They were not creators of a 
new style; they merely revived old 
ideas. They copied the old Greek 
plays, and never got beyond them, 
if they ever attained to the power of 
the original. But Beolco, bold and 
original, rounded off, completed, and 
embellished all that he touched and 
created—a comedy of realities in 
the midst of the conventional types 
about him. He seems to have been 
the first to open the doors of the 
improvised drama to the different 
dialects of Italy, and to introduce 
upon the stage those treasures of 
the stage, Arlecchino, Brighella, 
and Doctor Graziano. For the first 
time the characters of the ‘ Comme- 
dia dell’ Arte’ were complete. Milan 
gave the caricature of Meneghino; 
Messina, the valets; Calabria was 
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represented by Giangurgolo, Covi- 
ello, and Pascariello; Naples had 
Pulcinella and the Capitano, cor- 
responding to the “ Miles Gloriosus” 
of Plautus. The Venetians fur- 
nished the type of the old mer- 
chant, sometimes luxurious, some- 
times avaricious, vain, and gallant, 
and thus created Pantalone. From 
university cities like Bologna came 
the ridiculous pedant, Doctor Gra- 
ziano; while Bergamo gave the 
buffoon servants, Arlecchino and 
Brighella. 

Beolco’s actors all speak different 
dialects —Venetian, Bergamasque, 
Bolognese, Paduan, Tuscan, and 
Spanish. He evidently took this 
idea of mixing the dialects from 
Plautus, who, it will be remem- 
bered, in his comedy of ‘ Peenulus,’ 
introduces a Carthaginian speaking 
his own tongue, and making puns 
in Latin; Beolco also makes one of 
his characters speak modern Greek, 
and make puns in Italian. 

He never loses an opportunity 
of proclaiming the charms of the 
peasant dialects. In a letter writ- 
ten in Paduan to his friend Car- 
dinal Cornaro the elder, he says :— 


‘“*T do not see, as I have chosen 
peasant types and ~ them upon the 
stage, why I should make them speak 
Tuscan (in linguazo fiorentinesco) any 
more than Egyptian.” 

‘*The world goes upside down,” he 
says in another place; ‘‘every one 
wishes to raise his head higher than 
he can. Nothing is done nowadays 
according to nature; every one allows 
himself to be dazzled by the preten- 
sions of his neighbours, instead of re- 
maining simple and natural. They 
are trying to change the very language, 
instead of speaking in their own 
tongues. Every one runs after that 
which dazzles him, without trying to 
walk each in his own road;—a bad 
thing, I say. Shall I do the same? 
I, who am a Paduan of Italy? (che a 
son Piovdn della Italia.) Shall I 
make myself Tuscan or French? No, 
no I will not do it, by the blood of 
the cancer!” 
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Again he says :— 


‘¢ Let no one among you be surprised 
to hear me speak to you in a tongue 
which is not Florentine; I would not 
exchange my language for any other in 
the world; I think that I can wish you 
all health, happiness, fortune, joy,and 
pleasure, quite as well in my coarse 
Paduan, as another can in his lighter 
and finer tongue.” 


The masquerades of the Carnival, 
which reigned supreme in Venice, 
furnished Beolco with the costumes 
of his actors; and he disguised the 
natural coldness and unattractive- 
ness of old age by making his old 
men either figure as Pantaloons or 
Bolognese doctors, giving them a 
part more or less ridiculous and im- 
portant, either as credulous dupes 
or pompous pedants. Beolco acted 
the principal characters of his own 
plays, and always came forward to 
explain the argument beforehand. 
Sometimes he would be dressed in 
allegorical or fantastical costume, and 
address the public thus :— 


‘*Let us amuse ourselves. Is there 
any one among you who knows who 
Iam? Perhaps you think that Iam 
Mercury, or some reciter of arguments. 
Not at all. You will never guess who 
Iam. I will no longer puzzle you. 
I am a sprite. Do you know whylI - 
allow myself to be seen? why I 
show myself? Do you know whence 
ITcome? From the other world; and 
I will tell you why. .One of the spirits 
there, called Actius by some, Plautus 
by others, has sent me to tell you that 
this evening a comedy” (the ‘ Vac- 
caria’) ‘‘ will be ager and that you 
must not blame him that it is not in 
Latin or in verse, or in fine language, 
because if he were again on earth, he 
would write his plays like the one 
that you are to see acted to-night. He 
adds that you must not compare those 
that he wrote with this one; for he 
swears to you, by Hercules and by 
Apollo, that they were recited in a 
different manner from the way in 
which they are printed to-day, for 
the reason that many things which 
sound well on paper, act badly on the 


stage.” 
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The great charm of Ruzzante’s 
comedies lies in the simplicity of 
their plots, and the avoidance of 
all theatrical metamorphoses and 
clap-trap, such as were in vogue 
in the ‘Commedia sostenuta’ of 
his day, where men were turned 
into parrots and horses, as in the 
plays of Parabosco. With this 
great simplicity are combined a 
delicious wit and a keen know- 
ledge of human nature. His fools 
and jesters are of the wittiest; his 
captains are ridiculously bombastic 
and cowardly; and his knaves are 
clever to a Shakespearian degree. 
Some of his plays are coarse, after 
the fashion of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but they are as white paper 
against black compared with the 
written comedies of his time. There 
are coarse oaths, and speech sea- 
soned with salt (sometimes very 
strong salt). There are maidens 
carried off, and courtesans intriguing 
with all their might; but, unlike 
his illustrious predecessors Aretino, 
Machiavelli and Bibbiena, he does 
not appear to revel in vulgarity and 
lewdness. His compositions are 
singularly chaste— remarkably so, 
at a period when _licentiousness 
prevailed in all dramatic and lite- 
rary work. He does not revel in 
filthy plots like those of the “Cal- 
andra” and the “ Mandragora;” 
he is occasionally a_ little be- 
spattered with the filth of his 
days, but he never wallows in it 
like Ariosto and Machiavelli. Ruz- 
zante can be very realistic when he 
chooses, as well as picturesque and 
fantastic. His representations of 
the miseries and temptations pecu- 
liar to the precarious and barbarous 
peasant life of his times, is very 
yes and the picture which 
e gives in the “Fiorina” of the 
gagging and forcible abduction of 
a young girl, is probably taken from 
life, in those times of war, rapine, 
and violence. But though he ex- 
presses himself sometimes after the 
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brutal and rough manner of the 
period, he puts those expressions 
into the mouths of his peasants,— 
not, at least, into the mouths of his 
gentlefolk; and if he ventures to 
represent the evil life which he saw 
around him, he never fails at the 
same time to raise the voice of in- 
dignation and of pity. Thus, in that 
same play of “ Fiorina,” after the 
carrying away of the girl, he makes 
the old woman Teodosia, say :— 


‘*One sees nowadays curious things; 
people live such bad lives that in a 
little while there will be no safety 
even in ourown homes. Think what 
a pleasant surprise is in store for that 
poor father and mother! I feel as if 
I could cry for pity and rage!” 


Beolco’s letters also, though seem- 
ingly gay, are inexpressibly sad 
when read between the lines. He 
seems to feel so keenly the desola- 
tion and brutality of the age. These 
letters, written in the old Paduan 
dialect, are masterpieces in their 
way, and might really have been 
written by a simple-minded peasant, 
who said all that he felt. They are 
not the letters of an actor who 
comes to pay his court to the great 
cardinal, but those of a courageous 
and generous man who loves his 
country and tells the truth. 


‘‘Our grandmother Rome,” he 
writes, ‘‘has not given you that hat, 
my good Lord Cardinal, to preserve 
you from the sun or from freckles, but 
in order that you may shelter us; and 
she has given you that purple mantle 
that you may keep us all beneath it 
against your heart, as a hen gathers 
her chickens under her wings. Give us 
back our confidence and peace of mind. 
Look what the country is becoming! 
The voices of youths and maidens are 
no longer heard singing along the 
roadsides and in the fields, Even the 
birds do not sing any more, and I be- 
lieve that we are stifled by the plague. 
The very nightingales have not such 
beautiful voices as in the former days. 
Peace has left us, and no more feasts 
arecelebrated. The country isin such 
misery that one can say, ‘ Happy are 
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the dead who no longer feel war, ruin, 
and the plague.’ e are even worse 
than the fathers who killed their chil- 
dren, for nowadays the times are so 
corrupt that husband and wife each go 
their own way to try to live. Love 
has disappeared. Try to find such a 
thing asa lover! No one wishes to 
marry, for a wife must be fed ; and how 
is that to be done when there is noth- 
ing in the house? Instead of lovers’ 
sighs, one hears only cries of hunger. 
Every one is afraid. Charity goes 
knocking from door to door, but finds 
no one who will open and give her 
shelter. One does not even dare to 
weep, when following the coffin of a 
friend, for fear of spoiling too many 
handkerchiefs.” 


Then resuming his joking tone, 
Ruzzante ends thus— 

‘* Be our friend. I wish to be yours. 
You can ask me as many times as you 
like to dine with you. I will never 
refuse you anything, even to giving 
you good counsels.” 


Even in the midst of his live- 
liest buffooneries, Beolco will break 
suddenly into a burst of real pas- 
sion; give a turn of tragedy to 
his situations, or utter a profound 
thought or a cry of pity and in- 
dignation. The serious side of 
his mind reveals itself often in the 
most touching words, but, unfor- 
tunately, they cannot be translated 
from the dialect without losing the 
essence and delicate bloom of the 
original character. He himself 
said, that had he made his person- 
ages speak in Tuscan, they would 
have been merely conventional types 
and not realities, and he was right. 

Next in order to his letters, in 
the printed book of his works, are 
some pieces called dialogues. He 
gives in them a very faithful pic- 
ture of the times in which he lived. 
In one of them, Bilora, a peasant, 
has had his wife stolen from him 
by a rich man named Andronico, 
and goes in search of her. 

Bilora, Who would have thought 
that love would drive me to leave my 
own house and wander about among 
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people whom I donot know? I can’t 
Imagine what has come over me. 
They say that love can do nothing. 
But I see very plainly that he can do 
what he likes. It must be love that 
forced me to come and look where 
my wife is hidden. Otherwise I 
should never have walked all yester- 
day, all last night, and all this morn- 
ing across woodsand fields, along high- 
ways and ravines. Love drags a man 
along more forcibly than three pairs of 
oxen. I am so tired that I can hardly 
stand. There are those who say that 
love stays only with the young, and 
drives them wild. But I perceive very 
well that he haunts the steps of old 
men also, for if he had not pierced and 
taken away the heart of that old jab- 
berer (may the cancer eat him!) he 
would never have stolen my wife. 
Could not the old usurer be contented 
with his ducats without wanting my 
wife? I will do my best to get her 
out of his town. But who knows if 
Ishall beable tosee her? . . . I 
am dying of hunger, and have no mon- 
ey to buy any bread. If only I knew 
where my Dina lived, I would beg 
her to give me a bit of bread to eat.” 


He is going away when he meets 
an old acquaintance named Pittaro. 


Pittaro. Eh! Is that you, Bil- 
ora? And what are you doing here? 

Bil. I have come for that affair 
with Messer Andro—— How do you 
pronounce his name? Androtene or . 
Ardrochene? That old foreign gen- 
tleman who has carried off my wife? 

Pit. You are very foolish to come. 
When all is over, what can you 
expect to gain from your wife, who 
appears to have forgotten all about 
you? It would be far better not to 
try to persuade her to return to you, 
for she is amusing herself vastly: no 
cares, no fatigues; as much to eat 
and drink as she likes, and well 
served—for there is a dog of a valet 
to wait upon both of them. 


He then proceeds to explain that 
old Messer Andronicus is madly 
enamoured of Bilora’s wife, and 
that she appears to be attached to 
him. It is always “dear Messere” 
here and “sweet Messere” there. 

He then again advises Bilora to 
go away—that he will gain nothing 
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by remaining; but Bilora is not at 
all of the same opinion. 


‘“*T might, after all, persuade her to 
return with me,” he says, ‘‘and it 
would be better if she should come 

aceably than make a scene; for if 

met the old man I should certainly 
beat him. I must see my Dina. Is 
she alone in the house?” 


Pittaro still repeats that he had 
better go away, and not be caught 
poreeny round there, and leaves 

im. 

Left alone, Bilora sends Pittaro 
to the devil, and is so tormented 
with love, anxiety, and rage, that 
he determines to knock at all the 
houses and ask news of his wife. 
At the very first house Dina ap- 
pears at the window. 


Dina. Who is knocking? Who is 
there? Oh! is it you, poor man? 
Go away in peace. 

Bil. Yes, I am very poor; but that 
is no reason for going away. I am 
<x friend. Come down, Dina. It 
is I. 

Dina. Who are you? What friend? 
The gentleman is not in the house. 
Get along with you! 

Bil. Ah, Dina! Come down here 
a little while. It is I. Don’t you 
know me, you idiot? 

Dina, I tell you to get away from 
here; I tell you I don’t know you. 
The gentleman is absent; he has 
gone out on business, and I have no 
time to chatter. 

Bil. Ah! how you must have 
changed, dear Dina! Come down 
here; I wish to speak frankly to you. 
It is really I, Dina. Do you not see 
that I am Bilora, your husband? 

Dina. Oh gracious! isit you? And 
what are you doing here? Tell me. 

Bil. What do you say? I can’t 
hear you. Come down here that I 
may look at you. 

Dina, Til come. 

Bil. Come with me, sister of my 
faith, and I'll take you back again as 
you were before. 

Dina, Good evening. Here I am, 
since you wish to see me so much. 
How are you? Pretty well? 

Bil. Very well. And you? How 
well you look! 
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Dina. By the aid of heaven! To 
tell you the truth, I am not very well. 
I am bored to death by that old man. 

Bil. Youth and old age never go 
well together. You and I agree much 
better. 

Dina, To begin with, he is ailing, 
and coughs all night, so that I canno‘ 
sleep. 

Bil. Well, then, tell me, Dina, 
will you come back with me to your 
old house, or are you going to remain 
here forever with thisdotard? Tell 
me. 

Dina. I wish to go home, but he 
will not hear of it. And he does not 
wish that you should come here. If 
you only knew how kind he is to me! 
By the fever! he is all attention, and 
I am very comfortable. 

Bil. It makes no difference what 
he wishes, so long as you wish to go 
home with me. But I see through 
your tricks. You don’t wish to come 
back to me, and are telling me lies, 
eh? 

Dina. What should I say to you? 
I wish it, and don’t wish it (vorraé e 
si no vorrae). 

Bil. She thinks she is deceiving me. 
Will the old imbecile be out long? 

Dina. He ought to return immedi- 
ately; but I would not like him to 
find me talking with any one. Go 
away for now, brother, and return 
secretly, and we will arrange some- 
thing. 

Bil. Yes, by blows. Take care, 
Dina! If once I am roused I shall be 
worse than a drunken soldier. 


After more threats from Bilora, 
Dina suggests that she shall tell her 
lover when he returns that her hus- 
band has come for her, and that, 
whether he likes it or not, she in- 
tends to leave him and go back to 
her home. She then gives Bilora 
some money to buy something to 
eat, and goes into the house again. 

Bilora finds Pittaro, and begs 
him to go to Andronico and try to 
arrange matters. “Tell him,” he 
says, “that he must let Dina go 
since she wishes it; and that if he 
refuses I will kill him; that I am 
a soldier and a bravo,—that will 
frighten him.” 
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Pittaro, however, with the best 
intentions in the world, does not 
effect much in his interview with 
the old man; for Dina, when ap- 
ealed to, refuses to go; denies 
that she has ever seen her husband, 
or promised to go with him. Pit- 
taro, therefore, retires discomfited, 
and reports his conversation to 
Bilora, who is furious, and upbraids 
his friend for not having been more 
determined. Pittaro again advises 
him to leave Dina alone; but find- 
ing him obstinate, he bids him good- 
bye, and leaves him. 


Bilora (alone). No, I won't go 
away. To hear Pittaro talk, would 
one not think that he had done me 
the greatest service? By the fever! 
my affairs are all going heels in the 
air and head downwards. It isenough 
to make the chickens laugh! What 
am I to do now? I can’t get my wife 
back. This old man has ruined my 
life. I wish he were dead and under 
the ground. If I could see him, I’d 
help him to go there. If I gave him 
a drubbing he’d scream. Better do as 
the Spanish soldiers do, and then he 
won’t have the time to say eighteen 
words. Let me look at my - 
(takes it from his sheath). By the can-, 
cer! he need not be much afraid of 
that ; it is as innocent of harm as my 
shoe. I'll beat him, the old curmud- 
geon ; I’ll beat him within an inch of 
his life. Ill take his clothes and sell 
them, and buy a horse with the money 
to carry me far away from here; for 
I cannot remain here after murdering 
him. I shall have to become a sol- 
dier, and live in the fields, for I shall 
not be able to bear the sight of my 
house again. 


At this moment Andronico comes 
out of his house. 


Andronico (on the steps talking to 
his servant). Who is that animal al- 
ways prowling about this house ? 
Some drunkard ? You need not come 
with me ; remain at home and keep 
Dina company. I am only going for 


a little walk, and you can come and 
meet me later with the lantern, I 
shall go round by the ferry. 

Bil. (enraged at the sound of Dina’s 
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name fingers his club). Yes, you old 
villain, I'll ‘‘animal” you. (Strikes 
him). 

And. Oh, my sweet son! Mercy ! 
mercy ! Help! help! Fire! treason! 
murder. Fire! fire! (He falls.) 

Bil. Fire | You'll go to purgatory ! 
Give me back my wife now! I told 
you to let her go. . . . I believe he 
is really dead. His feet and hands 
are quite cold and still. I did not 
mean really to kill him. I warned 
him not to push matters too far. 


Here the piece ends. It is im- 
possible to do justice in a transla- 
tion to the energy and local colour- 
ing of the original. It is a tragedy 
such as may have taken place any 
night on a Venetian ferry (traghet- 
to) where, in the olden times, the 
steps were so often bathed with 
blood, and from which all traces of 
crime were washed away before 
morning by the lapping waters of 
the lagoon. 

The soliloquy of Bilora is magni- 
ficent in its truthful colouring, and 
for the swift changes of feeling rep- 
resented in it. He is an assassin 
who premeditates murder, and yet 
who shrinks from it. He wishes 
to insult his enemy, to fight with 
him, and if the man dies, so much 
the worse. It is easy to see how 
much could have been made of this 
character, this mixture of laugh- 
ter, of tears, and of terror, by 
an impassioned actor like Beolco 
himself. 

Beolco’s comedies of the “Fiorina,” 
the “ Vaccaria,” and the “ Piovana,” 
all turn on the carrying off of the 
fair object of the lover’s choice, by 
the lover himself (Ruzzante), aided 
by his familiar (Menato), who throws 
dust in the eyes of the girl’s natural 
protectors, all the time assisting his 
friend to overcome all difficulties in 
his way. The character of Nina 
in the “Piovana” is one of the 
sweetest and purest in the dramatic 
literature of the sixteenth century. 
In the “ Moschetta” there is a funny 
scene between Ruzzante and Tonin, 
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the “man-at-arms” from Bergamo. 
Ruzzante becomes jealous of the 
attentions paid to his wife Bettia 
by Tonin, who, after the fashion 
of the Spanish captains, imagines 
himself a great lady- killer, and 
boasts of the favours which he has 
received at the hands of the prettiest 
ladies of the town in which he finds 
himself. 


Ruzzante (alone). I am so angry, 
I cannot contain myself. I shall be 
obliged to insult him. I shall have 
to go and chastise that soldier for 
paying such attentions to Bettia, and 
for saying that he has lent me and my 
comrade money, when he owes us 
money, and he won’t pay. May the 
cancer eat his heart ! Cowardly dog ! 
. .. What shall I do? How shall I 
act ? Shall I thrash him in the usual 
way, or shall I frighten him by a chal- 
lenge? If I beat him he might hide 
away, and will then some day strike 
me in the back like a Spaniard. If I 
challenge him he might shoot me with 
his cross-bow. I think I’ll challenge 
him. For I will be brave though he 
be a coward. 


Ruzzante com- 
attentions to 


Enter Tonin. 
plains about his 
Bettia, and his debts. 


Ruzzante. If you don’t pay Ill 
complain to the Podesta, and then 
we’ll see who will look the finest. 

Tonin. Take care what you say! 
I am a man-at-arms from Bergamo, 
and when I am fully equipped, I 
have been known to frighten people 
into fits by my very face. Take care 
of yourself, I say, and don’t provoke 
me | 

Ruz. Afraid of you! I should 
not be afraid of ten such stuffed 
dolls as you. I tell you that if you 
do not pay me and get out of this 
house, I'll fight you. 

Ton. If you were a man-at-arms, 
on a horse, like me, and you came 
and demanded a combat, I might be 
persuaded to listen to you. 

Ruz. Bythecancer! I am a bet- 
ter soldier than you are. You are 


a stuffed soldier, always boasting, 
and doing nothing but ruining other 


people. 
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Ton. By my faith, with three blows, 
I could chop you into pig’s meat ! 

Ruz. You call me a pig ! Pig your- 
self! I’ll remember that! Look out 
for yourself ! 

Ton. Look out for yourself, pig. 

Ruz. Remember that you have 
called me a pig ! 

Ton. That won’t be difficult. I 
should think that you could remem- 
ber it yourself. But I’ll remember it 
for you, with pleasure. 

Ruz. You shall hear from me 


again. I will have satisfaction, for 
he called me a pig ! (Zeit Tonin.) 
Ruz. (alone). Matters look serious. 


It seems as though he meant to fight 
after all. I did not expect that. 
( Gets out his weapons.) 


Menato, his familiar, enters. 


Menato. Comrade, what news? 
What are you doing with those arms ? 

Ruz. I am sharpening them for 
others than you. 

Men. But for whom ? 

Ruz. For that Bergamasque soldier, 
your friend; and you had better have 
the Mass of St. Gregory said for him. 

Men. Why? Is he dead ? 

Ruz. Not yet; but he wishes to 
kill me, and I am going to fight 
with him, so you may reckon him as 
good as dead. 

Men. But suppose that he should 
kill you, what would you gain ? 

Ruz. (laying down his arms). That 
is true. Perhaps he might. 

Men. Is it not better to be a 
coward and live, than a gallant man 
and die ? 

Ruz. If he killed me, then he 
would perhaps marry Bettia, and 
I seek nat get my money either. 
Perhaps it would be more Christian 
to spare his life: what do you say, 
comrade ? 

Men. I say that I will arrange the 
matter with Tonin. 

Ruz. But frighten him well! Yes, 
it would be more magnanimous to 
spare his life. (They go out.) 


Menato finds Tonin, who is quak- 
ing with fear at the prospect of the 
duel, and who receives him with 
joy. He tries to induce Menato to 
pacify Ruzzante. Menato, upon dis- 
covering that Tonin is also fright- 
ened nearly out of his wits, repre- 
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sents Ruzzante as wild to fight, and 
relates such tales of his prowess on 
former occasions that the quaking 
‘Tonin is only too thankful to come 
to terms, and makes abject apologies, 
which Ruzzante magnanimously ac- 
cepts, and they walk off, well con- 
tent to breakfast together. Thus 
the play ends. 

The “Vaccaria” and the “ Pio- 
vana” have shorter scenes, and pro- 
_bably were helped out by “ Lazzi,” 
or improvised fooleries, tumblings, 
and interruptions of Arlecchino, 
which were not unusual when the 
plot was meagre, and helped to pad 
the play. These “Lazzi” were 
endless in the hands of skilful 
actors. According to the ancient 
Italian custom, Beolco improvised 
his comedies. They were mere 
sketches; and some of the scenes 
are only indicated thus: “The 
bravo enters and is impudent to 
Ruzzante ;” or, “Here they sing; 
and when they have finished, Nale 
must suddenly appear, and, point- 
ing his sword at Menego, say, ‘ De- 
fend yourself, traitor!’ but Menego, 
frightened, does not defend himself, 
but runs hither and thither, and 
receives many blows,” &. The 
rest of the action and speech is left 
entirely to the imagination and 
quick wit of the actor. 

The fifth comedy, the “ Anconi- 
tana,” is longer, and marks a great 
advance upon the others both in 
shape and plot. The argument is 
this: Tancred and Theodore, two 
Sicilian youths, and Isotta, a woman 
from Gaeta, are all three taken by 
pirates while on their way to Sicily, 
and sold to the Algerines. Isotta, 
for safety during her travels, has 
dressed herself in men’s clothes, 
and calls herself Gismondo. They 
are ransomed for Christianity’s sake 
by a Venetian merchant, and taken 
to Venice, on condition that they 
shall not leave the city until the 
money spent on their ransom shall 
have been repaid. After the Italian 
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fashion (where everything, from the 
mending of a carriage-wheel to the 
making of shoes, is done in the 
street), the three young men ad- 
dress themselves from the square 
of St. Mark’s to a certain Doralice 
whom they see sitting at a window, 
and tell her that they desire to enter 
the service of some lady in order to 
earn the money for their ransom. 
They then enumerate to her their 
various accomplishments :— 


Tancred. I have devoted myself to 
the delights of verse in the vulgar 
tongue. I can describe the charms of 
a lady, and her. beautiful eyes; I can 
sing the praises of her fair hair, of her 
white neck, and her delicate hands. 
I can write letters, eclogues, songs, 
sonnets, madrigals, odes; and such 
things are not to be despised. They 
are held dear in the world (dal 
mondo tutto seria tenuta cara). 

Doralice. Truly a most excellent ac- 
complishment. . . . By this means 
one can remain beautiful even after 
death. . . . Look at Madonna Laura, 
so much praised by Petrarch." Even 
to this day (al di d’hozzi) there are 
to be found many who are still in- 
flamed by her beauty, and sigh that 
they did not live in her time. .. . 


Theodore then says that he knows 
how to prepare chemical waters by 
which the complexion can be made 
white and rose, the hair a lovely 
golden, and the eyebrows dark as 
night. 

Dor. Oh, a gallant accomplish- 
ment, by my faith! But the reason 
that ladies make themselves beautiful 
after that fashion is that they are 
married, and wish to retain their 
husbands’ love. . . . ° 


Gismondo can spin and dye cloth 
such marvellously lovely tints that 
they sell for Eastern fabrics. While 
they are discussing their skill with 
Doralice, a lady passes through the 
square (the wife of a very rich old 
citizen and senator, Ser Tommaso), 
and, thinking Gismondo a man, 
falls violently in love with him, 
and persuades her husband to take 
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him into their service. Ser Tom- 
maso, the better to carry on an 
intrigue with Doralice, willingly ac- 
cedes to his wife’s wishes; and b 
the help of his familiar (Ruzzante, 
who is in love with Doralice’s ser- 
vant), the matter is arranged, and 
Gismondo is provided for in the 
house of the great lady. 

Ruzzante then meets in the street 
two people (apparently men), who 
accost him. 


Ginevra (dressed asaman). Have 
you seen, my good brother, three 
young men, who were taken by cor- 
sairs and wish to find some one who 
will ransom them? One has entered 
the house of a wealthy lady, and is 
younger than the others. 

Ruzzante. Taken by the Turks ? 
Yes, I saw one only a while ago. He 
knows how to sew and cut well. 

Gin. One is my brother, and I am 
come to ransom him. 

Ruz. Tell me which one is your 
brother, and perhaps I can put you 
in the way of finding him. 


Ruzzante (the fool) pretends to 
be very stupid, and becomes mys- 
terious, saying that he knows more 
than he can tell. At last the young 
man says to him :— 


Clown, I will tell you my secret, 
and I will pay you well if you will 
help me to find this young man. I 
am a woman from Ancona, a widow, 
rich, and in love. 

Ruzzante. Youawoman! My mind 
misgave me when I saw you. I 
thought that you were not a man 
when I saw your shoulders. 


Then Ginevra, the Ancona widow, 
explains that. she has fallen in love 
with this young man, Gismondo, 
whom she saw once in the street 
at Ancona, when the Venetian was 
bringing them to Venice. That the 
ship had sailed before she could 
collect sufficient money to ransom 
him, and that she had followed him 
to Venice as quickly as she could. 
Ruzzante promises that she shall 
have an interview with Gismondo. 
He then finds Gismondo, and sends 
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him to the inn to the widow. Gis- 
mondo is much astonished, and asks 
her if the clown has not made a 
mistake, and what she can possibly 
want with him? 


Ginevra. Know, graceful youth, 
that above all things I love you; that 
I Have dressed myself as a man and 
followed you. I was born in Gaeta, 
but married a man from Ancona, who 
died after a year, leaving me all his 
fortune... . 

Gismondo. Alas! 

Gin. Why do you sigh like that ? 
Is my love obnoxious to you ? 

Gis. No, madonna mia; I was 
thinking of something else—the recol- 
lections that came to me at the name 
of Gaeta. Would you object to tell- 
ing me who your parents were ? 

Gin. Messer Gabriotti was my 
father, a most honest man, and 
Madonna Dionora di Neri was my 
mother. 


It is then discovered that Gismondo 
is the much mourned Isotta, the 
lost twin-sister of Madonna Ginevra ; 
and the play ends by Ginevra ran- 
soming all three, the two Sicilian 
ouths and Isotta. Isotta marries 
nay while the widow consoles 
herself with Theodore, and all sail 
for Sicily. 

The family likeness of the plot 
of the “Anconitana” to that of 
“Twelfth Night” is obvious; and 
it is not impossible that Shakes- 
peare, having drawn more than one 
of his plays from Italian sources, 
may have utilised this one among 
others. Moliére, we know, profited 
greatly by the dialect comedies of 
the seventeenth century, turning 
them with a humour and covering 
them with a grace which would 
have astonished their original au- 
thors, and perhaps have induced 
them to keep silence as to their 
own share in the composition. In 
the comedy of “ Doctor Bachetone,” 
written more than a hundred years 
before Moliére’s time, may be found 
the character, actions, and _princi- 
pal speeches of Tartuffe. The sub- 
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jects of “L’Ecole des Maris” and 
“Georges Dandin” were taken from 
Boccaccio, and from the comedy of 
the “ Sporta” of Galli; while the 
“Etourdi” is an imitation of the 
“ Inavvertito” of Niccolé Barbieri, 
called Beltrame, written in 1629. 
But, as Moliére laughingly said, 
when he was loudly accused of 
plagiarism, “Je prends mon bien 
ou je le trouve.” May not Shakes- 
peare have acted in like manner 
towards Beolco? The sixth and 
last play, which is printed among 
Ruzzante’s works, is the “ Rhod- 
iana,” which is supposed to have 
been published among _ Beolco’s 
plays by mistake. It has usually 
been supposed that he pirated it 
from Andrea Calmo, but the truth 
of the matter appears to have been 
stated at the end of the prologue to 
the play, and gives us every reason 
to believe that the comedy was 
written out by Ruzzante from mem- 
ory, after having seen the play acted 
from the origina] sketch by Andrea 
Calmo, and improvised as usual. 
ve sentence in the prologue stands 
thus :-— 


‘*It being the custom at Carnival 
time to please you with plays of this 
kind, we should not have been able to 
do so this year without the help of 
one of our comrades, who has not left 
his own company however, but who 
has brought us this comedy, which 
you will see represented this evening. 
We therefore owe this play to the 
good and retentive memory of him who 
has brought it to us, and we are sure 
that it will please you, if you will 
. deign not to make too much noise.” 


It is a curious fact in the history 
of those nations who have pretended 
to a national theatre, that the golden 
age of the drama has appeared after 
the nation has passed victoriously 
through some dangerous crisis of its 
existence, where great difficulties 
have been overcome by great and 
courageous efforts; after it has 
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triumphantly passed through a life 
and death struggle, where the com- 
bat has given it a consciousness not 
only of its own strength and great- 
ness, but also of its very existence. 
In short, national feeling, which is 
the breath of great literary develop- 
ment, is always the result of a great 
crisis—the consequence of a “ae 
of heroic struggles against the in- 
fluences naturally opposed to genius. 
The Greek drama flourished after 
Salamis. Shakespeare and the gold- 
en age of the English drama arose 
after the destruction of the Armada. 
It was after the battle of Lepanto, 
in which the Spanish aid had gained 
the day, that Lope de Vega and 
Moreto raised the Spanish drama 
to its highest glory and filled the 
Peninsula with their imperishable 
masterpieces, before retiring to end 
their days in the sanctity of the 
cloister. The entire Peninsula had 
been united under one hand; Por- 
tugal and Aragon, Leon and Castile, 
Valencia and Murcia, occupied their 
places in the Spanish kingdom ; the 
last trace of Moorish domination 
had been effaced, and the last move- 
ment of provincial independence 
had been stifled at Saragossa. 

But in Italy the theatre could 
not become a national one, because 
the principal element requisite, a 
common national life, was entirely 
wanting. The og, as well as 
the States of Italy, had nothing in 
common—neither customs, institu- 
tions, interests, nor ideas. The 
very language was not a national 
one. To a Neapolitan, the Italian 
of the north was a man who spoke 
French, and the populace of Venice 
would have found it impossible to 
understand the Florentine jokes of 
a Cecchi or a Firenzuola. In order 
to be national, the language in 
which the comedy is written, its 
jokes, its allusions, the customs and 
prejudices which are held up to 
derision, should certainly be those 
35 
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which every one can understand, 
no matter in what part of the land 
they be represented. Italy, not be- 
ing a united nation at that time, 
and not speaking one language, it 
followed that each province retained 
its own particular dialect, although 
Florence tried to impose a national 
language upon her neighbours, re- 
gardless of their municipal and pro- 
vincial rights. 

Thus, in spite of the wit which 
distinguished the comedies of 
Machiavelli, and in spite of the 
art with which Ariosto paraphrased 
the Latin comedies upon the Ital- 
jan stage; in spite of the inimi- 
tably lively and spirited dialogues 
of Cecchi, and the satiric salt of 
Aretino,—the written comedy re- 
mained artificial and learned, or 
erudita, as the Italians them- 
selves called it. It was not a pro- 
duction of the national life, and: it 
never penetrated to the people. It 
remained an exotic, cultivated with 
care, with infinite art, and at great 
expense, in the hothouses of learn- 
ed literature. It was well qualified 
to excite a smile in the exquisites, 
who assembled in the Rucellai 
gardens, and to amuse the Papal 
Court at the Vatican: but it left 
the people cold and dumb; for 
they, being ignorant of Latin and 
Greek literature, could neither un- 
derstand nor admire its beauties. 

Thus, as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were two kinds of opera, 
the “opera seria” and “ opera 
buffa,” so in the sixteenth century 
the public divided its attention be- 
tween two kinds of comedy,—the 
“ Commedia Erudita,” or sostenuta, 
which consisted of imitations from 
the ancient Greek plays, and was 
enjoyed and supported by princes 
and courtiers, by the learned and 
the rich, in the courtyards of 
palaces or in the apartments of 
private houses; and the ‘Commedia 
dell’ Arte,’ or mask comedy, which 
had originated from the old Mimes 
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and Atellanz, and which was en- 
couraged and run after by the com- 
mon people (who wished to be 
amused and not instructed), and 
was performed in the public squares 
and market-places. 

The national literature and the 
dialect literature were therefore 
always at variance—an arena with 
two sets of combatants—the aris- 
tocracy and /iterati on the one 
side, the mass of the people on the 
other. As one flourished the other 
declined, until, after the breaking 
up of the commonwealths in the 
sixteenth century, the dialect lit- 
erature, becoming richer and fuller, 
triumphed over its adversary; 
evéry province, and nearly every 
city, having poems and plays in 
its own peculiar dialect, bringing 
to light a!l that was poetical, ima- 
ginative, and original in the small 
provinces of the Peninsula. 

Each province created a special 
caricature of the peculiar charac- 
teristic of its people; and a variety 
of characters being got together 
upon a movable stage, the ‘Com- 
media dell’ Arte’ was thoroughly es- 
tablished, taking the name of Arte 
probably from the fact of the origi- 
nal actors having belonged to the 
trades or guilds, and having adopt- 
ed acting as a regular profession. 

At first the performances of the 
‘Commedia dell’ Arte’ were only 
farces jumbled together (without 
skill or unity) in the dialect of the 
lower classes, accompanied by viva- 
cious gestures, and representing 
scenes from Italian life, with the 
sole aim of making the spectators 
laugh,—in short, they were a series 
of local buffooneries, holding up to 
view the customs of the most hum- 
ble of the populace. But gradually 
they assumed a more regular form, 
with more dramatic unity, a more 
refined language, and, keeping the 
same characters as the Atellanz, 
from which it sprang, and the same 
unvarying masks, became the ‘Com- 
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media dell’ Arte.’ Thus the ancient 
Maccus, Bucco, and Pappus, were 
the ancestors of the modern Pul- 
cinella, Arlecchino, and other masks 
of the sixteenth century; while the 
shaven head, the face mask, and 
the peculiar hat worn by some of 
the esieuidins and masks of our 
own day, are peculiarities handed 
down from those ancient Mimes. 
The principal characters are dis- 
tributed something like this. The 
lovers come from Romagna, and 
they only speak Italian; Pantalone 
is still the honest Venetian merch- 
ant, simple and credulous, but now 
he has almost always two young 
and pretty daughters with him, and 
is duped more or less by the lovers 
of these girls, who bribe the serv- 
ants to watch over their interests. 
Always, from time immemorial, 
careful and prudent in money mat- 
ters, he becomes avaricious and 
niggardly (with the change for the 
worse in the affairs of the Re- 
public), drinking wine which has 
been diluted at the fountain round 
the corner, and keeping the yolk 
of an egg for himself, while he 
magnanimously presents his family 
with the white, assuring them that 
such food prevents indigestion. 
The doctor is a man of learning 
and a man of law, and comes from 
Bologna, the “learned.” Our doc- 
tor is called Graziano. He is 
necessarily pedantic, although he 
knows but little (and that little in- 
correctly) ; but he prides himself on 
knowing much and being thorough. 
His ignorance makes his pedantic 
ways very amusing. He quotes on 
every occasion, maiming the _— 
nal text,—makes the Graces cut the 
thread of destiny, while the Fates 
assist at the toilet of Venus,—and 
so forth, As a lawyer, Doctor 
Graziano sees clearly only those 
cases which are not intrusted to 
him ; and his pleadings are involun- 
tarily short, for the simple reason 
that no one will listen to him. 
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These two characters are always 
received with immense applause, 
even to this day, and create great 
amusement. As to Arlecchino and 
Brighella, their peculiar differences 
and distinct buffooneries may per- 
haps be explained better by the 
still existing traditional anecdotes 
of them in Bergamo than by any 
analysis. 

A farmer of Bergamo ordered 
Girolamo, his valet (Arlecchino), to 
buy seven donkeys at the fair. Gir- 
olamo goes on foot to the neighbour- 
ing village and buys the donkeys, 
pays for them, and returns to the 
farm mounted, in ecstasy, on one of 
the animals, and driving the re- 
maining six before him. When he 
reaches home, before dismounting, 
he takes the precaution of counting 
his donkeys, and finds only six. 
Thinking that one has gone astray 
on the road, he rides back to the 
village, inquiring of every one he 
meets, if they have seen his lost 
donkey. But no one has seen him; 
and he rides about until nightfall, 
when the fatigued and famished 
animal which carries him utterly 
refuses to budge. This resistance 
draws Girolamo from his reverie, 
and striking his forehead, he ex- 
claims, “Imbecile that I am! there — 
is the donkey which I seek! I have 
been riding him all this time.” This 
is the type of Arlecchino, an absent- 
minded fool. 

Pantalone sends his other valet, 
Brighella, to one of his friends with 
a flask of choice wine; but knowing 
the tricks of the youth, and his 
fondness for eating and drinking 
(especially drinking), he takes the 
precaution of sealing the cork of 
the flask. Brighella makes a hole 
in the bottom, drinks half the con- 
tents, and then stops it up again. 
The friend to whom the wine is 
sent opens the flask, and perceives 
the theft. “Ah, you rascal!” he 
cries, “it is you who have made 
this hole and drunk half my wine.” 
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Brighella pretends to be very 
much astonished and hurt at being 
suspected. 

“You cannot surely mean what 
you say,” he returns, in an injured 
tone, “because it is not from the 
bottom but from the top that the 
wine is missing.” This is the 
other Bergamesque type—deceiv- 
ing, sharp, and rusé. 

From this time the erudite thea- 
tre declined, and that of the dialects 
redoubled its efforts to supplant 
even the Italian tragedy. Calmo 
anticipated this tendency in his 
Venetian eclogues; Pasqualigo in- 
troduced the Spanish Captain and 
Doctor Graziano into his pastoral 
fable of the “Intricati.” These 
yap a were evidently inspired 

y the ‘Commedia dell’ Arte,’ and 
the masks came in by way of an- 
tithesis, diversion, and contrast. 

All thé saints, heroes, fairies, 
magicians, devils, and wonders of 
the plays of Lope then began to 
bloom upon the stage of the masks. 
The “Ghostly Ghost of Peter,” the 
“Conversion of St. Margaret of 
Cortona,” the “Struggles of St. 
Cyprian with the Devil,” and the 
“Enterprises of the King of Leon, 
Castile, and Aragon,” made the 
rounds of all the theatres of Italy, 
dragging with them Pulcinella, 
Pantalone, and the rest of the 
motley brotherhood, constituting a 
strange chaos of heroic sublimities 
and plebeian buffooneries. The 
scene between Arlecchino (Lepor- 
ello) and the statue in Don Gio- 
vanni is a remnant which has been 
handed down to our own times. 
This was the golden period of the 
Venetian theatre. Good writers 


did not disdain to write plays for 
the mask stage; and although they 
were far from being first-rate, these 
ee and fragments of plays show 
iterary talent far greater than we 
could require from a modern actor; 
for it must be remembered that the 
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authors of the ‘Commedia dell’ 
Arte’ were also frequently actors 
and dancers. 

In 1680, the French influence 
supplanted that of the Spanish. 
There were skeleton plots taken 
from Moliére (a curious return of 
compliments and exchange of pir- 
acy), from Corneille and Racine, 
with improvised dialogues, retain- 
ing the characters of the dialect 
comedy. But the French dramas 
were too classic, too correct, to 
bear the Jaisser aller of improvisa- 
tion. Buffoonery was therefore ex- 
cluded; the costumes themselves 
were changed; the actors failed to 
interest the public; their jokes 
were old, and no one knew how to 
improvise new ones. But as they 
had to live, the actors learned long 
pieces by heart, and prepared scenes 
beforehand (which took away all 
the freshness of the action), and 
were interrupted by the Lazzi or 
tomfooleries of Arlecchino, in order 
to give them time to begin the dia- 
logue with fresh vigour. 

Although the four principal char- 
acters still retained their fascina- 
tions for the people, the minor ones 
ceased to please, and gave place to 
other and newer personages. Thus 
the Spanish Captain adopted the 
dress of a Bolognese citizen and 
became Scaramuccia, retaining, how- 
ever, all the pride of 1670. Tar- 
taglia took the place of the Lom- 
bard Meneghino, and gasped out 
phrases in stutterings and stam- 
mering; while the educated actors 
watched with unquiet souls the 
increasing weakness of the expiring 
comedy, and felt a desire to imitate 
the French stage. They wished 
to found a national theatre—but 
whence obtain the plots? 

Cotta took them without cere- 
mony from France; he translated 
Corneille and Racine, and tried to 
reform the Italian theatre by intro- 
ducing French plays. When this 
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French phase appeared on the 
Italian stage, Riccoboni, influenced 
by the classical tendencies around 
him, searched among the old Italian 
comedies, and chose the “ Scholas- 
tica” of Ariosto, altered it to meet 
what he supposed to be the prevail- 
ing taste, and put it on the stage. 
The representation was never fin- 
ished. An immense crowd had run 
to the theatre, lured by the name 
of Ariosto, in the expectation of 
seeing the loves of Angelica and 
Medoro, the furies of Orlando, the 
enchantments of Alcina, acted by 
their beloved Pantalone, Arlecchino, 
and Brighella, with all the para- 
phernalia of incantations, of com- 
bats, and of metamorphoses. Ima- 
gine their disgust when they saw 
the actors (who were dreaming of 
the age of Leo X. and its classical 
comedies) go through a play which 
was like so much Greek to the 
spectators. .They made such an 
uproar that the curtain was lowered 
and the play discontinued, and 
Riccoboni retired to France, cursing 
the ignorance and perverted tastes 
of his fellow-citizens. 

With the eighteenth century be- 
gins the decrepitude of the ‘ Com- 
media dell’ Arte,’ which had shown 
so promising a youth in the days of 
Beolco. It was attacked by Gol- 
doni, and vainly defended by Gozzi ; 
and after 1770 the ‘Commedia dell’ 
Arte’ was entirely banished from 
the sight of the higher classes. 
Italy, as Voltaire expressed it, was 
delivered from the Harlequins; and 
the poor routed masks were forced 
to seek a refuge among the sheds 
and booths of fairs. But it proved 
impossible to destroy and stamp 
out from the hearts of the people 
the chief characters of the dialect 
comedy. Even in our d6wn day, 
changed as they are, modernised 
into the Florentine Stenterello, 
the Milanese Meneghino, and the 
Piedmontese Giandiua, and the 








































Roman Rogantino, they still retain 
their old characteristics. They 
have defied the inconstancy of 
the public, the caprices of authors, 
and the tyranny of fashion; they 
have seen the Venetian aristocracy 
fade away by whom they were de- 
spised; they have survived the 
Republic, and outlived the Council 
of Ten; and the three special masks 
of Venice, Arlecchino, Pantalone, 
and Brighella, have buried the 
three inquisitors of State. Their 
absolutely popular character has 
saved them in the midst of revolu- 
tions and catastrophes. 

If, as is the case, they still please 
the mass of the nation—if, after 
having so long amused the fathers, 
they still make the children langh— 
we can only envy the Italian lower 
classes their faithfulness to their 
old pleasures, and admit that, de- 
spite political and social changes, 
the character of the Italian people 
has altered but little since the days 
when it delighted in the wit, the 
pathos, the grimaces and caprioles 
of Angelo Beolco, surnamed IL 
Ruzzante. 


The crowd of laughing villagers 
have retired to their poor homes in 
the Mosciano village, nestling in 
the cleft of the mountain. For 
many a day they will laugh over 
the absurd jokes’ of Arlecchino, the 
stinginess of Pantalone, and the 
underhand trickeries of Brighella. 
The stars were shining brightly as 
we descended into the valley and 
made our way homewards; the fire- 
flies were flitting through the corn- 
fields and along the hedgerows 
(“those burning words of love 
which cannot die,” as the Italian 
legend calls them); the moon was 
streaming over hill and dale; the 
cool dews bathed the earth’s weary 
and heated face,—while we mused 
over this remnant of one of the 
oldest “ Roba d’ Italia.” 











We wonder how many men with 
the means and opportunities of tak- 
ing their annual holidays abroad, 
can yet say that the beauty of their 
own country has prevented them 
ever leaving it at holiday time! 
For ourselves, there are certain quiet 
spots in England which, having 
once charmed us, hold us yet as 
the Ancient Mariner held the Wed- 
ding Guest. Next year, perhaps, 
we may break the spell, but there 
have been many “next years” dur- 
ing which the spell has grown 
stronger. Then the places we like 
we have a burning desire to show 
to our friends; and so it was that 
the skipper persuaded the mate to 
accompany him in a cruise on those 
waters whereof we wrote in ‘ Maga’ 
for December 1879,—“ The Broads 
and Rivers of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk.” 

The preparations for such an ex- 
pedition, where you are to be your 
own housekeepers, cooks, servants, 
and general storekeepers, and where 
your amusements include fishing, 
shooting, and photography, are mul- 
titudinous. 

The skipper had made an especial 

int of being well found in liquids ; 

ut when the wine’ merchant’s man 
placed a large array of bottles of 
stout and beer in the stern-sheets, 
and left them to the mercy of the 
hot sun while the skipper was 
cleaning out some lockers, it was 
rather hard lines for the latter to 
have to make tracks for the fore- 
peak, to escape the fusillade of 
corks and fountains of foam and 
good liquor which attacked him in 
the rear. The mate looked dubi- 
ously at the pile of luggage on the 
cab, the tiny yacht which rode at 
her moorings on the placid lake, 
and the minute. dingey which pro- 
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fessed its readiness to take us on 
board; but notwithstanding the 
doubts he looked and expressed, 
the chaos produced by unpacking 
rapidly became order as cunningly 
devised lockers received their con- 
tents. At last the only thing which 
had not a satisfactory location was 
the box containing the photographic 
apparatus, which was a_ perpetual 
shin-barker during the voyage. 

The Coya is a four-ton yacht, 
especially adapted for single-hand- 
ed sailing. She is 20 feet over 
all, by 7 feet 9 inches beam, 
with a large centre-board. She 
draws only two feet of water with 
the board up. Her cabin has three 
feet eight inches head-room. It does 
not admit of a standing position; 
when you want to stand, which at 
certain stages of dressing is advis- 
able, you must go into the stern- 
sheets or well, where, when at 
anchor, a tent is made by means of 
an awning thrown over the boom. 
The mate called the cabin a re- 
spectable dog-kennel; but by the 
time experience had taught him 
where the knocks came in when 
incautiously moved about, he 

ad come to regard it as a spacious 

apartment. It certainly was un- 
commonly cosy, especially at night, 
with the lamp lit and the curtains 
drawn over the windows. The 
yacht was rigged with one large 
sail, Una fashion, and was the 
handiest boat possible. She was 
also fast, particularly in a breeze, 
and was just the thing for knock- 
ing about these inland waters. 

She was then lying on Oulton 
Broad, with the water like a mirror 
around her; not a breath of wind 
cooled the air; the low shores were 
indistinct in a quivering haze, and 
the great bowl of the blue sky was 
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so perfectly continued in the water 
beneath, that the double images of 
yachts and boats seemed magically 
suspended in a hollow globe of air. 
The absolute stillness was only 
broken at times by the splashing of 
a shoal of grey mullet; and in a 
dead calm the evening drew on, 
and the stars were as brightly mir- 
rored in the lake as they shone in 
the sky. A light breeze sprang up 
as we were turning into our ham- 
mocks, and as neither of us was 
sleepy, we listened to and wondered 
at the indescribable and mysterious 
noises which proceed from ropes 
and spars on a breezy night. Rap, 
rap, rap—the halliards against the 
mast plainly; but creak, creak, 
rattle, rattle, and then a heavy 
footfall along the deck, and a 
patter, patter, like a dog running 
across! yet there is nobody there. 
There is no fear of any molesta- 
tion, however, so we need not be 
nervous. 

In the morning we were early 
astir. One does get up early in 
the beginning of a cruise, the 
fresh air is so bracing and invigor- 
ating. Besides, the early worm 
catches the fish. After a while, 
however, one has to exhort one’s 
companion to get up by letting 
down his hammock. Fishing is 
voted slow, and early worms dirty. 


Then what is the good of getting’ 


up early when others get up earlier? 
There were guns banging away be- 
fore dawn, and there were no ducks 
left for us, so we hunted milk and 
eggs instead. The skipper met 
with an indignity this morning. 
He had with much labour and abra- 
sions and cuts constructed for him- 
self a punt or dingey, of which he 
was very proud; and a man who 
was spearing for eels, while waiting 
for a flight of fowl, offered him 
30s. for it as an eel-trunk, 

All that day the skipper had to 
take an active part in the manage- 
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ment of a regatta on the Broad, 
and it was not until the next morn- 
ing that the cruise actually began, 
and then we commenced a long 
beat against a light north-easterly 
breeze to Yarmouth. And now we 
became subject to the slavery of the 


photographic box. Whenever we 
saw a picturesque drainage wind- 
mill, a cottage in a group of trees, 
ancient ruins, yachts or wherries 
making a pretty picture, “Oh, we 
must have that !” and the yacht was - 
run up to the bank. The mate 
would drag forth the big box and 
deposit it on the skipper’s toes, and 
the skipper would trip up the mate 
with the tripod. Theu the mate 
would do the focussing and expos- 
ing, while the skipper “shoo’d” off 
the too curious bullocks and cows, 
or dispensed valuable advice. We 
used the dry-plate process of course, 
and had the plates developed when 
we got home. We over-exposed 
most of them; for it seemed im- 
possible that a second’s exposure 
should suffice; and the skipper con- 
stantly urged, when not engaged 
with the cows, “Give it another 
second to make sure.” Still we 
obtained a great number of excel- 
lent pictures, well worth all the — 
tides and winds we lost through 
the constantly recurring delays. 

We had a friendly contest with 
a wherry which did not like being 
passed, and hugged the shore so 
that we could not get to windward 
of her, and had to pass to leeward, 
always a difficult operation on ac- 
count of their great sails shutting 
off the wind. Then we had a nar- 
row escape of a smash. Haddiscoe 
swing-bridge has two openings, and 
we made for the windward one. 
Two wherries close upon our heels 
also made for the same; while there 
were some meeting wherries, going 
through the other opening. All at 
once it occurred to the skipper that 
he would lose the wind under the 
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lee of the bridge, and thereby lose 
headway, while the wherries with 
their lofty canvas and great weight 
would overrun the yacht and make 
matchwood of her. So in sten- 
torian tones he requested them to 
make for the leeward opening, and 
they altered their course only just 
in time to avert the accident. The 
right bank of the river was a 
steep declivity covered with gorse, 
heather, and fir-trees, which the 
mate looked lovingly upon, for they 
reminded him of his own country. 
At St. Olave’s bridge we had to 
lower the mast, which is a trouble- 
some operation, and then we had a 
monotonous beat down the river 
with the tide going out at a rare 
pace, until we came to Burgh 
Castle. We landed here and raced 
up the wooded hill with our cam- 
era to take the magnificent walls 
and towers of this extensive Roman 
fabric; and so interested were we 
that we spent more time there than 
we ought to have done, for when at 
last we got into Breydon Water, 
we found the tide against us and 
the wind falling, so that we made 
but slow progress. It was a lovely 
evening, with an orange glow in 
the west which was reflected back 
from the tanned sails of the wherries 
as they came up from Yarmouth 
with the flood, and, brightest of all, 
from the yellower sails of a topsail 
barge from Kent. She came along 
in stately grandeur, with her lee- 
boards up as the wind was fair; 
but the lighter and faster wherries 
were rapidly overtaking her. Here 
and there was an eel-spearer in his 
punt striking regularly into the 
soft mud, anon lifting up his spear 
to shake off a writhing eel. There 
is a hut built on an old fishing-boat, 
wherein dwells an eel-fisher who is 
now mending his nets or threading 
lob-worms on to worsted for the 


aa of a an eel-bab. 


ere is a smelt-fisher hauling in 
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his long brown net, while his wife 
is picking the glittering, cucumber- 
smelling smelts out of the meshes. - 

Over the great mud-flats, which 
at low water are visible on either 
side of the broad channel, the gulls, 
kittiwakes, and terns are wheeling; 
and in the intersecting streams and 
runlets, the herons stand with a 
regularity of distance apart we have 
often noticed. Here are seven in 
a straight line, with a space of ten 
yards between each. As we near 
them they straighten out their long 
necks, then lower them horizontal- 
ly, then curve and twist them in 
a ludicrous hesitancy whether they 
shall take flight or not, perhaps fly- 
ing away just when we have passed 
and the danger to them is over. 

The wind had quite died away as 
we reached the lower end of Brey- 
don, and the swift tide was bearing 
us backward. The water was too 
deep for us to “ quant,” our punt too 
light to enable us to tow, and there 
seemed nothing for it but to anchor, 
when a man rowed off from the 
quayside to our assistance. He 
knew how to cheat the tide by tak- 
ing advantage of eddies and back- 
waters, and towed us through the 
bridges at the mouth of the Bure, 
the mast being lowered, and saw 
us safely moored at the quay. The 
day’s sail was twenty miles. 

We went on to the pier, but fled 
fron its music-hall unpleasantness, 
and sought refuge in the Aquarium, 
where we were chiefly amused by 
the inability of a “tightly - tied- 
back” young lady, to get down off 
a chair she had incautiously mount- 
ed, presumably with masculine as- 
sistance. Our cosy, brightly lighted 
cabin was, after all, the best, and 
thither we soon retired. The water 
of the river was phosphorescent, 
and as the tide swirled past the 
quay and the black bows of the 
vessels, it evolved shimmering lines 
of light and fire-fly sparkles. 
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Next morning we were up at 
five in order to save the two hours of 
flood which remained, and as there 
was no wind, the skipper took a 
long tow-line ashore and towed the 
yacht a couple of miles away from 
the town. As he was panting 
along, with his cap in his hand, his 
body at an angle of 45°, his feet in 
the mud, and the hollow in the 
front of his jersey showing that 
he was breakfastless, a bargee 
looked on him compassionately, 
and said, “And so ye calls that 
pleasure, master!” A swim, and 
bacon and coffee, put the skipper 
all right; but he begs to record 
his opinion that it is not wise to do 
any hard work before breakfast. 
(Nor, the mate adds, before or after 
any meal.) 

The wind was light and from the 
north-west—a head-wind in most of 
the reaches—and the beat against 
the tide was rather slow. The 
country was intensely flat, and lack- 
ing in the picturesqueness of the 
upper waters. It was late in the 
afternoon when Acle bridge, thir- 
teen miles from Yarmoutli, was 
reached; but that well past, the 
river was wider, its current slower, 
the scenery on the banks more 
luxuriant, the landscape softer and 
more beautiful, and, best of all, as 
we bent to the northward, the 
wind was fair. Creeping quietly 
along, with the boom well out, the 
Coya entered the mouth of the 
river Thurne, and while the mate 
sleepily steered, the skipper got out 
his pike-line and trailed an artificial 
bait behind. It was not long be- 
fore he had a run; and asthe yacht 
was brushing the reeds, he made a 
wild jump ashore, and after a fran- 
tic struggle with the coils of the 
main-sheet, whose obstructing pres- 
ence he had ignored, he got right 
end up, and finally landed a nice 
pike. Then the mate must go 
ashore in like haste with the cam- 
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era; for just in front there was a 
farmhouse bowered in trees, a wind- 
mill, and a group of peasants ex- 
quisitely mirrored in the calm water. 

A mile further we stopped for 
the night near an eel-set. These 
eel-boats are precisely like the 
Noah’s arks of childhood, and are 
of ancient appearance; we have 
never seen a new one. The tanned 
nets, which are hang up to dry 
upon stakes around the dike in 
which the boat is moored, are 
carefully kept and well mended. 
Through the night the eel-fisher 
sits in his cabin, like some great 
spider in his web, waiting for the 
eels the stream will bring to his 
net. Long usage and prescription 
are the rights by which these eel- 
sets are maintained, and they are 
valuable properties. New ones are 
not likely to be established, for the 
anglers are jealous of the few pike 
and other fish which may—though 
but seldom, in our opinion—share 
the fate of the eels. The pleasure 
of the many is like to prove too 
much for the livelihood of the few; 
and we are sorry for it in this in- 
stance, for there is enough for all 
now the great drag-nets are abol- 
ished. Talking of drag-nets re- 
minds us of a clever capture made 
by one watcher. He saw a party 
of men dragging the river one dark 
night, and watched them retire to 
their wherry, into the cabin of which . 
they entered, shutting the doors to 
keep in- the tell-tale light. Now 
these doors are fastened by a bar 
on the outside, and the watcher 
stealthily boarded the wherry and 
slipped the bar into its sockets, 
securely entrapping the men until 
he returned with assistance. 

In the morning we passed 
Heigham bridges, and scanned the 
wide expanse of reed and water in 
search of the masts of a friend’s 
yaw: which we had appointed to 
meet hereabouts. There to the 
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left are two masts rising into the 
blue sky out of a forest of green, 
and after many devious turns, we 
enter Kendal Dike and round to 
opposite the Nymphca, whereon 
are a parson and a captain. They 
are in sore straits, and we are only 
just in time to rescue them from 
the fate of drinking water, for they 
are reduced to the villanous and 
undrinkable compound sold as beer 
m Norfolk villages. We trans- 
ferred ourselves and sundry bottles 
to their yacht, and made them 
happy. Figuratively _ speaking, 
they were knee-deep in fish caught 
that morning in Heigham Sounds. 
Great silver-sided roach and crimson- 
finned rudd lay in their jolly-boat ; 
eels played hide-and-seek among 
the bottom-boards; worms wriggled 
on the seats; and grains, boiled 
rice, and wheat lay about in pro- 
fusion. You cannot go fishing in 
Norfolk without these elements of 
a mess. Of course you must not 
lose your way amongst them. A 
large apron is an essential 2 of 
the angler’s costume. 

After lunch, we sailed up the 
deep clear dike, which presently 
opened out into the expanse of 
water and reed known as Heigham 
Sounds, then narrowed again be- 
tween its reed-forests, to open out 
again into Whiteslea, then con- 
tracted once more, to finally merge 
in the glorious waters of Hickling. 
The Broad is 400 acres in extent, 
but seemed much larger; for its 
apes | waters were bounded by 
ow and indistinct shores, looking 
in the summer haze more like thin 
banks of mist or cloud resting in 
the water than a boundary of 
land. A huge Y lay on the lake, 
written in massive posts which 
marked the channel—the latter 
branching into two, one leading to 
Catfield, and the other to Hickling 
Staithe. The general appearance 


of the country reminded us strongly 
of a descriptive passage in Henry 
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Havard’s ‘Picturesque Holland.’ 


He says :— 


‘We sailed in the direction of the 
Sneekermeer, and after following for 
fully half an hour the various bends 
of a broad canal, we suddenly came 
into the middle of this great lake—an 
immense extent of water, the limits of 
which were scarcely visible. 

‘“‘That which gives to the inland 
seas of Friesland an appearance al most 
unique, is the uniform flatness of the 
shores, also the nature of the soil which 
constitutes the bottom. This in fact, 
formed by inexhaustible peat-bogs, 
gives to the water a dark violet colour, 
just like that of copying ink, the 
smallest ray of sun on the ripples 
producing a golden tint positively 
magical. Near land, this curious 
shade becomes more intense; in con- 
trast with the tender green of the 
reed-beds, it becomes almost black. 

‘As soon, however, as you leave the 
shore, the land being so low, it be- 
comes almost imperceptible. One 
would imagine it a green cloak eternal- 
ly floating on the face of the deep, 
dark waters, without fixity or solidity. 
The clumps of trees perceptible in the 
distance, the houses which lose them- 
selves in the grey mist, the church 
steeples with their varnished tiles 
shining in the morning fog, seem to 
rise up on the water, and float on its 
surface. Even those extensive plains 
coveredwith reeds, always moving and 
bending to the softest breeze, only add 
to the fantastic appearance of the wa- 
tery shores. Pliny’s astonishment is 
easily understood when seeing for the 
first time these curious landscapes, and 
his comparing their inhabitants to eter- 
nal navigators—navigantibus similes.”’ 


The waters of these English 
meres, however, have not the peaty 
colour of the Friesland meres. The 
water is clear and pure, and where 
the bottom is gravelly, as it is all 
over Hickling and the Sounds and 
Horsey Mere, it is plainly visible. 
In the channel even we touch the 
bottom with a centre-board at times, 
but when we haul it up we can sail 
anywhere over the Broad ; and it is 
a singular sensation that of sliding 
quickly over green weed-beds and 
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golden spaces where the weeds have 
not taken root, and with only 
thirty inches of water. Before the 
introduction of centre-boards the 
achts used on Hickling were 
Semmy shallow boats, drawing only 
two feet of water, and lateen-rigged. 
Their remains lie pretty thickly on 
the banks, where they have been 
hauled up and abandoned. The 
long flat boats used by the marsh- 
men and reed-cutters are not rowed, 
but are “set” along with a setting- 
pole after the fashion of Thames 
punting. They often startle you 
by shooting out of a dike when 
you fancy you are all alone with 
the fish and the wild-fowl. The 
wherrymen are as fond of bright 
colours as the Dutch; ard the mast- 
heads of their wherries, and all 
parts not likely to come into con- 
tact with the cargoes, are gaily 
painted in fantastic patterns. 

The crew of the yawl had re- 
‘turned to their fishing on the 
Sounds, and we ran the Coya in 
and dropped the anchor in three 
feet of water. When we were tired 
of catching roach, we got a live 
bait out for a pike, and caught a 
very large perch immediately. As 
a rule we did not fish much on our 
cruise, because we did not know 
what to do with the fish we caught. 
We couldn’t eat bushels of rudd 
and scores of pike; so we contented 
ourselves with catching a few when 
we lay to in the evening. 

This day, and indeed every day, 
we were astonished at the number 
of hawks which were always visible 
hovering over the marsh. Kestrels, 
marsh - harriers, and hen - harriers 
would be in sight together. Often 
they let us come quite close to 
them as they perched on the top of 
some reed stack or cock of the 
coarse marsh-hay,—a recent gorge 
probably being the cause of their 
disinclination to move. The skip- 
per watched one hen-harrier from 
a hiding-place within ten yards, 
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noting how the sun glinted off 
his blue-grey back. Occasionally 
crow or a pair of peewits would 
make a spirited attack upon one, 
and there would be many rapid 
wheels and turns and clatter of 
wings ere one or other of the com- 
batants sheered off. Always, too, 
there were coots and water-hens 
making intersecting ripples across 
the water; herons standing in some 
lonely, reedy bay; reed-wrens lilt- 
ing some sweet fragment of a song ; 
reed - buntings chattering busily ; 
wagtails running over the broad 
undulating lily-leaves, and picking 
little black flies off the snowy petais 
of the flowers. If you pick a lily- 
leaf, by the way, you will often 
find it pierced by small holes, and 
on the under edge of these holes 
are the eggs of some insect, laid 
three parts round like a horse-shoe. 

When the Coya was tired of 
fishing she spread out her great 
white wing and essayed to leave 
the Broad. But which way? The 
skipper had not taken his bearings 
as he came on, and the wind had 
shifted, so after a sail round by 
reeds of bewildering similarity 
of grouping, and passages which 
seemed but to end in reeds, he had 
to ask the captain and the parson 
—“Which is the way out?” and 
on their making mer | of him he 
charged the thinnest belt of reeds, 
and by good hap emerged into the 
dike. Then we sailed back into 
the Thurne, with the yawl present- 
ly following, and sailed up with 
a wind which from now always 
seemed to be fair until] we came to 
Martham Ferry. Here the river is 
made artificially narrow, and a huge 
raft, long enough to stretch from 
one bank to the other is kept in a 
recess on either side, and is drawn 
across when any one requires to use 
it. If the raft is on the other side 
of the river the wayfarer must wait 
until some one approaches on that 
side —and in that lonely neigh- 
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bourhood this may be a long time. 
Now men were busy carting hay, 
and they had left the ferry across, 
so the yachts had to lie to while 
two of the crew swung the great 
mass aside. Just beyond the ferr 

both yachts moored to the ban 

close together, and both crews 
passed the evening together, the 
parson telling witty stories, and 
the captain singing Vanderdecken, 
with a buil as an interested hearer. 
The animal had strayed past the 
yachts along the narrow strip of 
firm land, on the other side of 
which was an impassable bog. 
Now the lamps were lit he was 
afraid to come back again past the 
boats, and was an unwilling pris- 
oner, charging anybody who went 
ashore unarmed with a mop or 
other implement of defence, but 
drawing back when he came toa 
ray of light. As he kept lowing 
threateningly, he was rather a nuis- 
ance as he stood mounting guard a 
few yards away. That night the 
skipper and the mate sat up late 
changing their photographic plates 
in the darkened cabin, lit only by a 
dim red light. Just as they finished 
there was a great noise on deck. 
“Tt is that bull coming on board,” 
cried the mate—and we bolted out 
of the cabin armed with a dagger 
and a pistol, which were two of the 
ornaments of the cabin; but the 
bull was on shore, whence his eyes 
gleamed in the darkness. The 
skipper had left his rod on the 
cabin-top and his line in the river 
with a live bait attached, and now 
the line was being pulled out at 
a pa rate, and the big wooden 
reel was thumping about on deck. 
Something monstrous was on, but 
if it were a pike it was a very slug- 
gish one. In the dark it was tick- 


lish work landing it; and in the 
midst of the excitement the captain 
came picking his way along the 
~ rond clad in his night attire and 
knee-boots. By the light of a 
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candle we found that the fish was a 
large eel, the largest we had seen. 
It had taken a good-sized live bait 
at mid-water. We ultimately got 
it into the landing-net, and kept it 
there until morning, when the cap- 
tain undertook the cooking of it. 
It was cut into chunks, parboiled, 
and then fried, and five of us ate it 
for breakfast. We had no means 
of ascertaining its weight, but at 
a guess it was five pounds. The 
next morning the bull was still in 
the same spot, within ten yards of 
the yachts, which he was afraid to 
approach, although he was not in 
the least afraid of any person who ~ 
emerged from the vessels on to the 
bank. We felt sure he would have 
passed us in the night, and it was 
rather a nuisance to have so pug- 
nacious a spectator. All that glori- 
ous August day we were very lazy. 
We walked into the village of Mar- 
tham to buy provisions; we fished 
and caught more roach, perch, and ~ 
pike than we wanted; we photo- 
graphed, bathed, and explored vari- 
ous long and lilied dikes, and the 
lonely sheet of water known as 
Somerton Broad, but all in the 
most leisurely and lounging way it 
is possible to conceive. The wind 
was fair for every way we wished 
to sail, and was soft and fragrant 
with the hay then being carried. 
There was no one visible, and no 
sign of human life as far as the 
eye could reach, except occasionally 
when, from some opening in the 
reeds, a large boat piled up with 
hay, a floating stack hiding its 
support, was poled by two or three 
men. The coarse marsh-hay, used 
principally for fodder, is cut and 
piled up by the banks of the dikes, 
and is then carried by boats to some 
convenient spot where it is un- 
loaded to await a further re- 
moval to the stack. The pictur- 
esque nature of this method of hay- 
carrying is further heightened by 
the costume of the hay-makers. 
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Some time ago this part of the 
country was inundated with straw 
hats, said to be Chinese, having 
enormous brims, and sold for a 
penny apiece. These now form the 
usual summer head-gear of the 
labourers on the marshes. A large 
yellow straw hat with a broad red 
ribbon round it, a blue jersey, and 
great thigh bvots, formed the hay- 
making costume on the Martham 
Dikes. The men have good-looking 
faces, with long pointed beards, and 
are usually tall and spare, with a 
serious cast of countenance befitting 
the loneliness of their occupation. 

The usual routine of the day was 
this. At seven o’clock the skipper 
would awake, and would, other per- 
suasions failing, let down the ham- 
mock of the mate to induce him to 
rise. Then the awning was turned 
back, the bedding put upon the 
cabin-top to air, the cabin cleared, 
and the kettle set to boil, while the 
skipper and mate bathed and made 
their morning toilet. Then one of 
us went tothe nearest farm for milk 
and eggs, while the other fried the 
bacon or fish and made the coffee. 
Breakfast over, came the task of 
washing-up and stowing away, scrub- 
bing the decks and tidying, by 
which time it would be ten o’clock; 
then sailing and exploring until 
evening, when came dinner or tea. 
Then a quiet evening’s fishing, 
reading, and talking; and finally 
hammocks at ten, and a sound, 
sound sleep till morning. 

That night we moored by a steam 
drainage mill, and we inspected the 
machinery. Surely there must be 
some better way of raising the 
water from the lower level of the 
drains to the higher level of the 
river than the turbine-wheel, which 
is everywhere used. This is a nar- 
row wheel of great diameter, with 
floats like those of a steamer’s pad- 
dle-wheel. It revolves in a narrow 
trough to which the drain-water has 
free access, and dashes the water up 
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to the higher level. Many of the 
older mills, and indeed many if 
not most of the houses by the rivers, 
lean one way or another, through 
the sinking of the foundations in 
soft earth. Like Holland, this is a 
country of leaning walls. A tall 
tower of one of the mills on the 
Waveney leans over in a most re- 
markable manner, in apparent defi- 
ance of the laws of gravitation. 

Next morning we were aroused 
by a roar from the captain. He 
was bathing, and had his toe unex- 
pectedly seized by a cray-fish. He 
was fond of cray-fish, however, and 
spent along time fishing with his 
toe for another bite, in hopes of 
catching the dainty crustacean. Al- 
though his patience met with much 
encouragement from us, he did not 
succeed. At what age, we wonder, 
does one cease to be a boy, provided 
one’s digestion is good and one’s 
conscience kind? There were four 
big fellows, who would be sedate 
enough in a town, as full of pranks 
as four schoolboys.’ Would that 
all the fun and jollity made up of 
trifles could be pictured in print! 
It ‘would be better than any medi- 
cine to many a man. 

The reeds were madly convulsed 
by a strong south-west wind, and 
we hoisted sail and parted with the 
yawl for a space, to explore Horsey 
Mere and Hickling. We turned 
out of the Sounds into a deep dike, 
which was so narrow that we could 
scarcely have turned init. Its width 
was under ten yards, and the bends 
were sh and numerous. We 
lowered the peak to lessen our 
speed, but we tore along with the 
broom brushing the tops of the 
reeds, and the swell caused by our 
ge washing high up their stems. 

e had met a wherry at the en- 
trance, where there was just room 
for us to squeeze past. What we 


should have done if we had met her . 


further in, we hardly know. The 


dike was a mile and a half in 
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length, and at the end of it we 
emerged into Horsey Mere; a mere 
enchanting if not enchanted—there 
was no sound save 


‘* The long ripple washing in the reeds.” 


If we had the brand of Excalibur 
to fling into the mere, surely from 
its flashing waters would rise the 
arm 


“‘Clothed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful,”’ 


to catch it by the hilt and draw it 
under in the mere. 

It was a circular lake with a 
border of reeds and low alder-bushes. 
Perfect utter loneliness reigned 
there: the water was clear and 
bright. No objects were visible on 
the western half of the horizon 
save a distant sail; and on the east, 
nothing but a range of high sand- 
hills sharply defined against the 
blue sky; beyond there was the 
roar of the sea. We left the Coya 
anchored in the middle of the mere, 
its lonely queen, while we rowed 
ashore and walked to the sea, a mile 
and a half away. Toppinga great 
sand-bank, a vast seascape spread 
below us, covered with vessels of 
many rigs. The busy appearance 
of this scene was a deep contrast 
to the silent region of mere and 
reed which lay behind us. Horsey 
Mere is thirty miles by water from 
the sea, and a mile and a half by 
land, and there are but a few feet 
difference in the level. The rise 
and fall of the tide at Yarmouth are 
felt at Horsey. The clouds were 
gathering in huge and threatening 
masses, and the wind was rising; 
so after a long swim in the salt 
water, we walked back to Horsey. 
We should have liked to have 
caught some of its famous pike,— 


* Horsey pi 
None ‘oe 
is the distich,—but the storm was 


‘coming up. We donned our water- 
proofs and sou’-westers, and got 
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under way, for we wished to be at 
Hickling that night. 

Our friends on the yawl saw us 
cross Whiteslea and enter Hickling 
Broad, and then we passed out of 
their sight, but they saw following 
us a whirlwind lifting the reed- 
stalks,—a regular “ Rodges Blast,” 
—and they were anxious for our 
safety. We were warned of it by 
the roar it made passing through 
small wood, and we topped our 
boom and lowered our peak just as 
it caught us. It struck us dead aft 
with a bewildering force, and then 
the Coya recovered from the shock, 
and tore along before it at a quicker 
pace than she had ever gone before, 
rolling from side to side and wallow- 
ing.in the surf the tempest raised 
in the shallow water, with sudden 
and frequent jibes as the course of 
the wind shifted to and fro. The 
Broad was white with foam, and 
seemed suddenly increased in size. 
We ran to Hickling Staithe just 
as the gust steadied down into half 
a gale from the south-west. These 
Rodges Blasts seem to come with 
a south-west wind. We remember 
one day waiting on the staithe at 
Goldham on the Yare whistling for 
a wind, while the cutter Zoe with 
all sail set was moored by. a strong 
rope to a tree. It wasa dead hot 
calm, when, without any warning, 
a whirling puff of wind came upon 
us. The Zoe was thrown over 
almost on her beam-ends; she 
snapped the mooring-rope like a 
piece of thread, shot out into the 
river, and then luffed up herself— 
there was no one on board—and 
drove her bowsprit through the 
wood-casing of the staithe and 


deep into the soil behind, whence 


it was a work of time to extricate 
it. The blast passed in a moment, 
and there was again a dead calm. 
The thunder-clouds came up from 
the south-west and made the dark- 
ness of that night between the 
lightning-flashes a thing to be re- 
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membered. At each flash the white 
water of the Broad and the tossing 
and bending reeds were brilliantly 
visible, and then we could not see 
each other as we stood together on 
the deck. The roll of the thunder 
over the watery waste was most 
awe-inspiring, and yet between the 
crashes, in fiendish contrast to the 
majesty of the night, were the loud 
and impious ravings of a drunken 
solitary wretch who lived in a little 
kut hard by, and who had chosen 
this night of all others for an out- 
break of blasphemous rage. The 
lightning was striking the trees near, 
et this man’s cottage was merci- 
fully passed by. Near us a drain- 
age windmill had been carelessly 
left going, or had broken its fasten- 
ings, and the sails were whirling 
madly round, while the whole 
structure creaked and groaned, and 
its levers thumped as if in excited 
response to the storm. For long 
we stood and 


“ Saw God divide the night with flying 
flame.” 


Over a wet bit of meadow close 
by there hovered a small flickering 
phosphorescent light, always visible 
in the darkness; but when the 
lightning-flashes illumined the spot, 
there was neither man, beast, or 
thing there, nor any cover for such. 
The light was clearly natural, and 
in all probability- a veritable Will- 
o’-the-wisp. It was late ere we 
took to our hammocks, but then 
neither the war of the elements 
nor the great noise of the torrents 
of rain on our decks kept us from 
sleeping. In the early morning 
the storm cleared away, but the 
wind was still high. A wherryman 
came on board to inspect our little 
yacht, and we told him about the 
Will-o’-the-wisp. He said he had 
seen them several times, and that 
he had fired at them—the shock 
of the explosion putting them out. 
If you did not fire at them, they 
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were likely to come near you and 
“do you some hurt.” He saw one 
once which seemed much larger 
and more locomotive than ordinary, 
and he followed it with his gun for 
some distance. When he at last 
overtook it, he raised his gun to 
fire, when a voice came from the 
darkness. He had been stalking 
a man who was gathering worms, 
and whose lantern, held close to 
the ground, had misled him. 

The next day, with two reefs in 
our sail, we sailed back again over 
Whiteslea, the Sounds, and up the 
Hundred Stream past Martham, in 
search of the yawl. 

We found her moored in a corner 
of most sylvan loveliness, under the 
lee of a copse, and amid the water- 
lilies. There was no one on board; 
and, trying fishing, we found we 
had hit upon an anglers’ paradise ; 
and we fished until we were tired 
of pulling out the perch and roach 
from a deep clear pool at the bend 
of the stream. Then the crew of 
the yawl appeared out of a long 
dike which they had been ex- 
ploring, holding up a pike in 
triumph, for they were enthusi- 
astic fishermen. We sailed back 
in company to Heigham bridges 
without any incident save the atro- 
cious misses which the skipper 
made when he shot at any passing 
fowl. “If this goes on,” quoth 
the mate, “the birds will get 
cheeky.” At Heigham we set off 
to photograph the ruined church 
tower of Bastwick, the skipper 
carrying the impedimenta. The 
mate burst out into a laugh, and 
said, “I have been wondering what 
you looked like. I have it now. 
You are precisely -like a travelling 
acrobat, with your india-rubber 
shoes, white trousers too tight and 
too short for you, blue jersey, red 
cap, chin like an aged broom, 
black box, and bundle of sticks— 
ha, ha, ha!” 

Now the skipper had left off 
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shaving, thinking that in a fort- 
night he could grow a luxuriant 
beard; but it was only isolated 
hairs which grew luxuriantly—the 
others didn’t. So he felt that part 
of the gibe, and responded in kind. 

“And you look like the tramp 
in the song, ‘homeless, ragged, 
and tanned;’ but, like the same 
happy fellow, there were ‘none 
so free in the land, none so con- 
tented as we.’” 

We left Heigham with a fair 
wind and a strong wind, all sail 
set, and sped along at the rate of 
a good eight miles an hour, with 
jibes that brought the twenty-feet 
bdom slashing over with a force 
that tried the mate’s arms as he 
rallied in the main-sheet. Then we 
entered the Bure again, and turn- 
ing to the right had a stiff beat 
against the tide to St. Behedict’s 
Abbey, which we photographed. A 
mile further we came to the mouth 
of the river Ant, up which we 
turned with the intention of mak- 
ing Barton Broad that night. We 
lowered the mast at Ludham bridge, 
the smallest bridge on the rivers, 
and after sailing a mile or two 
further the wind dropped entirely. 
We determined not to be done, and 
as the banks were pretty firm, we 
took it in turns to tow. While 
the skipper was trudging along with 
the rope on his shoulders, a donkey 
came trotting up to him with a 
sympathetic bray, plainly saying, 


“Are you too reduced to this la- 


bour? I know what it is; look at 
the marks on my shoulders.” And 
the ass actually walked side by side 
with the skipper, brushing against 
him and looking up at him in the 
most comical way, until they were 
stopped by a dike which necessi- 
tated the skipper getting on board 
again. 

It was a perfect afternoon and even- 
ing. A hotsun shone out of acloud- 
less sky upon the hay-fields where 
the hay-makers were turning or car- 
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rying the hay, the corn-fields where 
the corn was fast ripening, upon 
the still placid surface of the canal- 
like river, which was dimpled by 
rising-fish, and hottest of all upon 
the patient backs of the skipper or 
the mate as each in turn hauled at 
the tow-line. Peace and content- 
ment reigned everywhere: the eel- 
fisher mending his long array of 
nets; that red-coated soldier teach- - 
ing that yellow-haired little girl to 
fish ; that boat-load of patient, quiet, 
and successful anglers; those sleek 
satin-coated cows, apparently gazing 
at their own reflections in the 
water ; the old gentleman seated in 
an arm-chair at the foot of his gar- 
den, also fishing,—all seemed bliss- 
fully content with the charming 
present. Then we passed Irstead 
shoals, where the river is but five 
feet deep, with a level hard gravel 
bottom beloved of perch. Then 
came one of the most picturesque 
eel-fishers’ abodes we had seen, being 
a small yacht hauled up on the 
bank, and propped up, with the 
stern cut off, and a ladder leading 
into the cabin. Then Irstead Church 
on a wooded hill and very beauti- 
ful. This church and the eel-hut 
we photographed next day. 

All at once we glided on to the 
Broad and dropped our anchor in 
its silent waters. The sun was set- 
ting behind a church on the oppo- 
site side—the tower of which was 
silhouetted on the great red disc. 
In the water beneath, a narrow 
well-defined band of crimson light 
stretched across the lake towards 
us, and down the centre of this 
was the equally well-defined black 
shadow of the church tower. As 
this singular sunset faded away 
the air became filled with myri- 
ads of swallows. No words could 
give an adequate idea of the swarm- 
ing multitudes, nor the bewilder- 
ing effect to the eye as they fled 
to and fro over the water, and 
as far upwards as the eye could 
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see them. As the dusk deepened 
they gathered into a vast cloud and 
quickly disappeared in an easterly 
direction. It was the 12th of August, 
and although the date was so early, 
there can be little doubt that we 
witnessed the commencement of 
their migration. As the night drew 
on and the stars shone clear and 
bright in the dark-blue cloudless 
sky, a brilliant meteor shot across 
the heavens. Then another and 
another, and presently, for the space 
of an hour or more, there was a 
constant succession of falling stars. 
We saw them as brilliantly in the 
water beneath as we did overhead ; 
and no observer of the star-shower 
which fell that night could have 
been better placed than we were. 

At three o’clock the next morn- 
ing the mate awoke the skipper 
and said, “‘ There is some one getting 
on board.” The skipper emerged, 
wrathful at being disturbed from 
his comfortable hammock. There 
was a man with a boat holding on 
to the yacht. 

“What do you want?” growled 
. the skipper. 

“T’ve brought you a fine tench 
for your breakfast, sir,” said an un- 
known voice. 

“T don’t want to buy it.” 

“ And I don’t want to sell it to 
you. If you can’t take it as a pres- 
ent, I'll hull (throw) it overboard.” 
And he left the skipper with a fine 
four-pound tench alive and kicking 
in his arms like a baby. The man 
did not stop to be thanked. He 
was an utter stranger, except that 
he may have been an eel-fisher with 
whom the mate had a short conver- 
sation the night before. 

Barton Broad is a fine sheet of 
water, being 200 acres in extent. 
Its shores half-way round are pret- 
tily wooded, and it has one or two 
islands. There are several channels 
marked out by posts, and they have 
a fair depth; but if you get out of 
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them you may get stuck on one of 
the “hills,” as the natives term the 
shallow portions. While we were 
there, a wherry, with a picnic-party 
on board, got on and remained there 
half the day. The bottom is soft 
mud of an unknown depth, offering 
little resistance to the quant when 
one shoves. A steam-launch and a 
few boat.loads of people made the 
Broad less lonely than those we 
had lately been on. A party of 
workmen sailing to their work 
down the river, the boat laden 
with windows, door-frames, and 
paint - pots, was a sight character- 
istic of a neighbourhood where the 
water is the chief highway. We 
spent the morning sailing about and 
catching pike, and then we desired 
to post some letters and buy some 
fresh meat. We rowed in the jolly 
to Irstead, but we found there was 
neither shop nor post-office in the 
village. We went to Barton, where, 
after a long walk, we found a per- 
son who sold us some fresh pork; 
but there was no post-office, and 
the people did not know where 
there was one, but there might be 
one at Neatished, three miles away. 
So we tipped a boy to go in search 
of a post-office. As our letters 
reached their destination he ulti- - 
mately found one. 

We boiled the tench and a pike 
for dinner, and very good the for- 
mer was. The pork-chops we un- 
fortunately had for supper. In the 
evening we drifted quietly off the 
Broad, and three miles down the 
river, and then lay to for the night. 
We had another disturbance. The 
skipper forgot to take in his rod, 
and during the night a pike seized 
the bait, and made a clatter with 
the reel. The pork-chops were 
heavy on our consciences, and we 
were greatly startled at the sudden 
noise. We had to go on the rond 
to land the pike, which was a good 
one ; and it must have been a comi- 
3F 
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cal sight,—two shivering white- 
robed figures hauling out a pike by 
the light of a candle. The pike 
was knocked on the head and 
laced in a locker amid the empty 
bottles. We were hard asleep 
again when a dreadful clatter made 
us jump out of our hammocks and 
almost out of our skins. It was 
the resuscitated pike testifying his 
indignation among the bottles. 

Next morning the sun rose hotter 
than ever, and we felt disinclined 
to exertion. We gave the pike to 
a man who was going to and fro 
with a large boat carrying hay. 
Shortly afterwards he came to the 
skipper, and said, “Did you give 
me two pike, sir ?” 

“No; only one. 
ask ?” 

“Well, sir, ten minutes after I 
left you, there was another pike in 
the bottom of the boat still alive, 
and lying by the other, and exactly 
the same size. I can’t make it out.” 

He evidently doubted the skip- 
per’s veracity; for presently he 
went to the mate and asked him 
the same question, to which the 
same answer was given. The man 
was too polite to tell us we were 
liars, but he evidently thought so. 
How the second pike got there we 
had no idea, except that it may 
have leaped on board of itself. 
We frequently read in the ‘Field’ 
of large trout leaping into boats on 
the Thames, and this pike may 
have followed their insane example. 
As the wind was fair we made a 
flying start, or rather we attempted 
to do so; but the sail would not 
goup. The peak-halliard had not 
been hooked on. This omission 
was rectified, and the sail hoisted, 
when the peak unhooked itself, and 
down came the gaff, the hook of 
the halliard flying up to the block. 
There was nothing for it but to 
climb the mast; and the skipper 
accordingly swarmed up the slender, 
slippery spar, twenty-seven feet in 
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height, and brought the truant hook 
down. Then the forestay was found 
unfastened. ‘TI tell you what,” said 
the skipper, as he lay panting in 
the cabin, “this is going to be an 
unlucky day. We must take espe- 
cial care when we lower the mast 
at Ludham, or we shall meet with 
an accident; and this cabin, which 
is generally cool, is as hot as an 
oven.” 

Lowering and raising the mast 
of the Coya is an operation which 
takes all the strength and skill of 
two men, and a slip when it was 
half-way down would be serious. 
As we were in an unlucky vein, we 
took especial care, and accomplished 
the undertaking without any mis- 
hap, except that the skipper greased 
the mast when it was down, that 
the jaws of the gaff might travel 
freely; and then, forgetting the 
grease, kept his best blue jacket on 
while lifting it, and so spoilt the 
cloth for ever. Ludham bridge is 
very small; and a light wherry 
being high in the water has much 
difficulty in squeezing through. We 
photographed one in the act. It 
was intensely hot, and we did not 
know what to drink. Beer is out 
of the question, claret is rasping, 
lemonade does not quench the 
thirst; lime-juice and water, milk 
and water, and weak cold tea, are 
the best. We kept our liquids icy 
cold by the simple expedient of 
wrapping the bottles or jugs in wet 
towels, and ‘exposing them to the 
sun. The hotter the sun and the 
quicker the evaporation, the colder 
was the liquid. We tried wetting 
our pugarees, too, to keep our 
heads cool. 

After leaving the Ant we sailed 
up the Bure with a fresh breeze 
across the river, which somewhat 
mitigated the heat. Turning down 
a long straight dyke on the left, we 
entered Ranworth Broad and drop- 
ped our anchor opposite the church. 
Presently spoke the mate, “No 
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wonder the cabin was so hot! We 
put the cooking stove away alight, 
and there it has been burning for 
five hours.” Here we lunched and 
spent the middle of the day lying 
on the deck basking in the sun, 
watching the great bream bending 
the rushes as they swam in the 
shallow margins, listening to the 
cries of coot and water-hen and 
duck, and the sleepy insect murmur ; 
then it occurred to us that yonder 
water-laved lawn. with its great 
trees, the house half seen through 
flowers, and the church above and 
beyond all, should be photographed. 
The plate was duly exposed; and 
then the mate, in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, unscrewed the lens to 
examine it, leaving the plate still 
exposed, and, of course, ruined. 
The mate’s denunciations of his 
own stupidity were certainly justi- 
fied. We took another photograph 
and then hoisted sail and sailed 
back into the dike. Along this 
we had to quant, as the wind was 
ahead and the dike too narrow to 
tack in. The skipper poled her 
along, and about half-way up he 
placed his quant on a lily - root 
which held until he got his weight 
on to it and then gave way: the 
quant went through, and the skip- 
per followed it souse into the water, 
which was ten feet deep. “Keep 
her going !” he cried, as soon as his 
head reappeared ; and regaining his 
pole he swam after the yacht, clam- 
bered on board, and was again 
poling away before he quite real- 
ised that he had been overboard. 
The worst of it was that he had 
donned his shore-going suit, and of 
course there was not a dry thread 
in it. Most sailormen become a 
little superstitious, and we took 
this as a warning that if we went 
on sailing that day we might cul- 
minate in something serious. So 
when we reached Horning Ferry, a 
river-side inn where anglers resort, 
we lay to for the night and got the 
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wet things dried at the inn. We 
had compressed more mishaps into 
a short sail of ten miles than hap- 
pened to us during the whole of the 
rest of our fortnight’s cruise. The 
moral was, not to eat pork-chops 
for supper. The skipper woke early, 
and finding it was a lovely morn- 
ing, caught a small roach, put it on 
the live-bait hook and threw out 
his pike-line. Then he lay in his 
hammock watching the butt-end of 
his rod and fell asleep again. When 
he awoke the rod was plunging 
violently, and sixty yards of line 
were out, the reel being emptied. 
Rousing the mate, he got his rod 
and went ashore to follow the pike 
down the river, the mate following 
with the landing-net. They were 
still under the impression that it 
was five o’clock in the morning, 
and they made no addition to their 
robes of “ white samite, mystic, won- 
derful.” It was in fact eight o’clock ; 
and when they had followed the 
fish some way from the yacht, reel- 
ing in line, they became aware that 
they were the “cynosure of all 
eyes” in a fleet of fishing-boats 
then leaving the inn. It took some 
time to land the fish, which was a 
7-pounder, and had got under the. 
weeds ; and the mate urgently 
begged the skipper never again to 
fish save within reasonable hours, 
and in correct costume. 

From Horning Ferry to Wrox- 
ham is nine miles, and that was 
the extent of our day’s sail. It is 
perhaps the most beautiful stretch 
on the three rivers. Woods, mea- 
dows, corn-fields, eel-sets, yachts, 
wherries, boais, crowd upon the 
eye. Lilied pulk-holes, green-bor- 
dered Shadowy dikes, and seques- 
tered broads, invite detours and 
explorations. The clear crete 
river laves the drooping grasses an 
the blue forget-me-nots. The deep 
purple fringes of the reeds toy 
with the bending branches and 
rustling leaves of oak and alder. 
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The jewelled kingfisher sways on a 
yielding flag, with a yellow iris- 
flower bending over his blue back. 
As the seasons change, so the 
colours of the river-side vegetation 
change ; and when the great leaves 
of the water-docks are yellow, and 
the trees drop their many tinted 
leaves on the dimpled river, the 
gorgeous masses of colour, and the 
variety of them, are beyond any 
feeble words of ours to picture. 

We sailed to and fro as fancy 
willed, or the breeze blew, and in 
the gloaming anchored on Wrox- 
ham Broad, where we watched the 
western light die away, the stars 
glimmer out one by one in the sky, 
often first seen in the water. Moon- 
light nights, that cruise we had 
none; but often and often on these 
lonely waters have we felt the 
sweet charm of the soft moonshine 
when the quiet lake and the whis- 
pering reeds were clothed with the 
chastened brilliance. 

As we passed Horning village, 
the children greeted us with a song 
with which the children of Horning 
have greeted every passing yacht 
for generations,— ) 
“Ho, John Barleycorn ! 

Barleycorn ! 
All day long I raise my song— 
Ho, John Barleycorn !” 


Ho, John 


The motive of the song is of 
course coppers. Its origin is un- 
known ; but even the three-year-old 
toddlers join in, and the general 
effect is pleasing. 

Saturday came, and fresh meat 
was wanted, There was none to 
be had at Wroxham, but there was 
a butcher at Coltishall, two miles 
by road, eight by river, so we sailed 
there. When the butcher was 


found, there was but one piece of 
meat left, but it was a capital loin 
of mutton, and we had sumptuous 
dinners on Saturday and Sunday. 
Coltishall is a typical English vil- 
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lage, and picturesque withal. Just 
above is the first lock on these 
waters, and spanning the side 
stream is Horstead Mill, which 
made a pretty photograph. A Nor- 
folk water-mill is, sui generis, very 
large and very old. It is usually 
built across the stream, so that the 
undershot wheels may be worked 
by the full force of the stream. 
There is not sufficient fall to work 
an overshot wheel. 

On Monday we sailed about near 
Wroxham Broad, having ladies on 
board. At their bidding we gather- 
ed them the red berries of the guel- 
der-roses, and water-lilies, and pur- 
ple reed-tops; and we have made a 
vow that we will never have guel- 
der-rose berries on board again, 
for the litter they and the brittle 
branches make is past belief. While 
anchored on Salhouse Little Broad, 
we fed a shoal of rudd with crumbs. 
The fine, fat, crimson-finned, golden- 
eyed beauties jostled each other in 
their eagerness to take the crumbs, 
almost out of our hands; and when 
one ran off with an extra large piece 
of bread, others followed him, and 
there was a fine swaying of the lily- 
leaves as the eager fish struggled 
beneath them. 

So ended our cruise. To the 
man who cares for sailing and fish- 
ing, and to the artist, we heartily 
recommend a similar cruise. It 
may not be very exciting or event- 
ful, but it is very jolly, and very 
cheap. The cost of provisioning 
yourself is easily calculated. The 
cost of hiring a yacht and man is 
from £3 to £5 a-week; and two or 
three fellows would find the divided 
expense very light indeed compared 
to other modes of spending a holi- 
day. Norwich, Yarmouth, and 
Lowestoft are the headquarters of 
yachts for hire; and local inquiry, 
or advertisement, will soon elicit the 
necessary information. 














Geoffrey. So we three have met 
again ! 

Basil. Yes; and not “in thunder, 
lightning, or in rain,” but on an April 
morning, when spring looks like 
herself. We can gaze upwards and 
feast our eyes on Dante’s “ Dolce 
color d’oriental zaffiro;” or down- 
wards to mark on our beloved lake 
his “ tremolar della marina.” Look 
how its waters quiver with tremu- 
lous light as the sunbeam smites 
them; and break forth into that 
“many -twinkling smile” which 
Aschylus saluted long before ! 

Geof. Will you accept this little 
wood, through which our upward 
path goes, as a representative of 
the glade to which Sordello guided 
Virgil and Dante? If so, our young 
friend here shall “ disfigure or pre- 
sent” the person of the last-named ; 
for I know that he has been reading 
very hard for his degree, and so 
conversing more with the dead than 
the living. 

Henry. I have emerged from that 
under-world “ with slow faint steps 
and much exceeding pain.” Do not 
remind me of my sufferings; for 
the hour is fast approaching when 
I must plunge in again. 

Geof. Your look is not such as 
to bespeak compassion. You have 
not been down to the lower circles. 
Your stay has been chiefly, I trust, 
in those “open and luminous” 
spaces where Dante walked among 
the great Greeks and Romans,— 
the wide plains of philosophy 
stretched out beneath the em- 
purpled ether of poetry. 

Bas. (from the wood). Come in 
and admire, instead of talking non- 
sense outside. This is of a surety 
that mountain glade where Dante 
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saw the holy kings and princes 
resting: the white cherry-blossom 


floats overhead, underneath the 
black-thorn spreads out the white 
coral of its little branches; the 
violet and the primrose peep forth 
.from the bright green moss; here 
and there the celandine paves the 
floor with gold, and the wood-anem- 
one opens its starry petals to their 
widest, and gems every spot in the 
ove. 

Geof. Not abad Northern version, 
is it, of the many hues which varie- 
gated the Florentine’s green herbage? 
But it is yet early afternoon, and he 
visited his glen at nightfall: our 
trees are yet leafless; his waved 
fresh and tender green over the 
angels who descended at the sound 
of the “Te lucis ante.” 

Bas. We, too, have a winged 
choir, and a better one than we de- 
serve, to listen to. Hear how the 
thrushes and the blackbirds are 
paying us for the pains with which 
we fed them through the winter! 
And if the larch plumelets are all 
the greenery that we yet can boast 
of, still 


“Gentle western blasts, with downy 


wi 
Hatching the tender springs, 
To t e unborn buds with vital whis- 
pers say, 
‘ Ye living buds, why do ye stay ?’ 
The passionate buds break through the 
bark their way.” 


One can almost hear them at it. 

Hen. English verse sounds. pleas- 
ant to my ears after hard searchings 
into the meaning of difficult Greek 
choruses. Which of our poets are 
you quoting ? 

Bas. Cowley: I think, but I am 
not sure, that those lines are in his 
“Ode on Life.” 





* See ‘A Talk about Sonnets,’ ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ vol. 
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Geof. That is the ode which per- 
haps gave Blake his fine idea of 

he Gate of Death,” which his 
old man, bowed down with years, 
creeps through, to emerge vigorous 
and youthful on the farther side. 
I mean the words— 

‘* When we by a foolish 


figure say, 
* Behold an old man dead ! !’ then they 
) roperly, a3 and ery, ‘ Behold a man- 


Hen. Who are “ they’’? 

Geof. The angels: those same 
who -bear Faust’s new-born soul, 
and find it a sore burden even for 
their loving arms. 

Bas. Cowley expresses the same 
idea in another good simile— 


‘* We seek to close and plaster up by 


art 
The cracks and breaches of the ex- 
tended shell ; 
And, in their narrow cell, 
Would rudely force to dwell 
The noble, vigorous bird already winged 
to part.” 

Hen. Is Cowley a favourite poet 
of yours? 

Bas. At one time of my life he 
was; and though his odes do not, 
any one of them, live in my mem- 
ory as a whole, yet many lines of 
his still linger there. Some novels, 
and some poetry, of the present 
day make me exclaim with him— 

“Tis just 
The author blush there where the reader 
must,” 


and long for a critic, with words 
sufficiently scathing, to compel him 
to the unwonted exercise. Cow- 
ley’s words, too, rise to my lips 
at the sight of ambitious pieces 
of word-painting, where the writer 
has left nothing without an orna- 
ment— 


** Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear ; 
meas than all things wit let none be 


And Cowley’s echo of Aristophanes 
rises to my lips when I listen to such 
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a concert of the birds as saluted us 
a few minutes ago in the wood 
which we are just leaving— 


“Now blessings on ye all, ye heroic 
race ! 

Who keep your 
rights so we 

Though men and angels fell. 

Of all material lives the highest place 

To you is justly given, 

And ways and w: the nearest heaven.” 

Hen. I see that Cowley did not 
wholly neglect alliteration. 

Geof. What English poet, with 
any true fire of genius, could? It 
and rhyme are his two compensa- 
tions for the loss of the exact quan- 
tities of classic verse; and he does 
not know his business if he does 
not make the most of them. Al- 
literation is the older and the more 
exclusively English resource of the 
two. From the bard who sang 
Athelstan’s victory at Brunan- 
burh, to the poet who sang Nel- 
son’s at the Baltic, we find it rise 
spontaneously to the lips of him 
who sings before he writes,—which, 
I take it, is the distinction of the 
genuine ode-singer from the writer 
of fine, but uninteresting composi- 
tions so styled. 

Hen. May I ask you two ques- 
tions about that? First, What is 
an ode? I mean, when we speak 
of one, are we to think of Pindar, 
or of Horace ? 

Geof. Of either, or both. At 
least to me that is an ode which is 
the outpouring of feeling passion- 
ately excited by some dignified 
cause; whether it swell, like the 
Greek choric song in praise of god 
or hero, as a complicated chant, with 
part answering to part, now soft 
and flute-like, now with a thunder- 
ous roll of many voices, then at 
last leaving the ear satisfied with a 
grand final strain; or whether, like 
the odes in which, as we know, 
Horace imitated the lost Greek 
lyrists, it is content throughout 
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with one style of music, stanza re- 
sponding to stanza without any vari- 
ation. The essential thing, as it 
seems to me, is that the theme of 
an ode should be an elevated one, 
that its expression should be vehe- 
ment and rapturous, that its singer, 
though still capable of self-control, 
should be lifted above his ordinary 
self by a strong poetic enthusiasm. 
As an example of what I mean, 
take Schiller’s short dithyramb. 
You know it, Basil, in Coleridge’s 
version, where it bears its first 
title, “The Visit of the Gods.” It 
consists of three strophes, all 
moulded alike; both the measure 
and the words bespeak the wildest 
excitement; and although its muse 
is exotic, yet a true Greek for the 
moment, you see in Schiller, while 
he sings it, the rose-chapleted poet 
rising, goblet in hand, from the 
festive couch in Athens, 

So, then, provided the “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn” 
are given to us— whether it be 
with the marshalled order of Pin- 
dar’s odes in point of structure, or 
with the irregular movements of 
his modern imitators; whether 
they rush forth with Pindar’s start- 
ling vehemence and abrupt transi- 
tions of thought, or move onward 
more slowly, and more easily ap- 
prehended, with the stately ma- 
jesty of Horace in his Triumphal 
Ode, or of Milton in his Ode on the 
Nativity,—we have in either case 
an ode: though perfect success in 
the more complicated and difficult 
variety being the hardest achieve- 
ment, ought, I suppose, to win the 
highest praise. 

Now for your second question, 
Henry, provided you let my first 
answer pass unopposed. 

Hen. You distinguished the ode- 
singer from the ode-writer. What 
English author had you chiefly in 
your mind as a type of this last? 
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Geof. Poets like Collins, with 
his “Music, heavenly maid,” his 
nymph “Cheerfulness,” and her 
companions, “ brown Exercise and 
Sport.” Shadowy personages like 
these may be written about in the 
study, and read of in the drawing- 
room; but they cannot rouse a 
man’s spirit till it pours forth 
floods of song, and sweeps every 
hearer along rejoicing in its mighty 
torrent. 

Bas. Little rills, that trickle clear 
and tinkling down the hillside, 
like the one we are just crossing, 
have their uses. The moss grows 
green by them, the primrose tuft 
draws life from them, the song-bird 
sips them and goes his way happy. 
A poet who could write an ode 
like that of Collins to “ Evening,” 
must not be spoken of with con- 
tempt. There is poetic power, too, 
in his Ode to Liberty; though im- 
perial Rome and medieval Venice 
are not fortunate examples of free- 
dom,—to which honour he some- 
what recklessly exalts them. 

Hen. 1 thought, Geoffrey, that 
perhaps you were going to give us 
Gray for your instance. One of my 
tutors used to speak of him as a 
“languid conventionalist.” 

Bas. Unjust. 

Geof. Severe; but with some, 
though slender, foundation in 
fact. Gray calls his two greatest 
odes “ Pindaric.” So they are in 
their abruptness and bold transi- 
tions; but Pindar sang of victories 
which stirred a Greek’s heart to its 
depths,—sang of them when they 
were fresh, ere the horses had ceased 
panting after the chariot-race, the 
sweat dried off the victor’s brow,— 
sang while above him floated the 
awe-inspiring forms of the gods 
and heroes from whom the con- 
queror he lauded boasted his de- 
scent. How could Gray feel in like 
manner impassioned by an abstract 
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subject like “The Progress of Po- 
esy”? How could he altogether 
escape the reproach implied by the 
word “conventional”? His fairest 
similes, his noblest thoughts, are, 
through most of his ode, echoes, 
more or less conscious, of the great 
classic poets; only (for I utterly re- 
ject the accusation of “ languid”) 
the strength and sweetness with 
which they are expressed are his 
own. However, when he comes, 
at the close of his ode, to celebrate 
the peaceful triumphs of song on 
English ground,—a poet singing of 
7 never sung of in like strains 
efore,—he is at once original and 
powerful. You may say that he 
over-praises Dryden—that he de- 
scribes. only one side of Shake- 
speare; but how faultlessly beauti- 
ful is his expression! And when 
he comes to Milton, what can be 
grander than his conception of the 
poet, struck blind, like Saul, by the 
vision of the exceeding Glory ? 


**Nor second he, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of 

e secrets of the Abyss to spy: 

He passed the flaming bounds of Place 
and Time; 

The living Throne, the Soy anong 
Where tremble while they gaze 
He saw; but blasted with excess of 


ht, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.” 


Is there anything “languid” here? 
or anything “conventional ” ? 

Hen. Just one thing perhaps, 
—the “wings of Ecstasy.” As 
ecstasy simply means being carried 
out of one’s self, the impersonation 
sounds strange. But I always 
thought that a splendid passage. 

Geof. Milton has been fortunate 
in his admiring poet of our own 
century, as well as of the last. Not 
that I mean to put Tennyson’s 
Alcaics on a level] with that sublime 
strophe of Gray’s. 

Bas. I should think not, indeed. 
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as real Alcaics in English! 
Geof. No: but lines like that 
which tells how the plains of heaven 


** Ring to the roar of an angel-onset,” 


and those which speak of 


“* All that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring,” 


live in one’s mind for years; and 
that is no bad test of their excel- 
lence. 

Hen. That Ode to Milton of 
Tennyson’s is at any rate a short 
one. Mr. Swinburne has recently 
devoted fifty strophes, each nearly 
a page long, to celebrating the sub- 
lime perfections of Walter Savage 
Landor. 

Bas. Don’t talk to me about 
Swinburne. Let us return to Gray. 
I am inclined to think there is 
more of the vivida vis, the genuine 
poetic ardour, in his “ Bard” than 
in his “ Progress of Poesy ;” entirely 
as I agree with all that you, Geof- 
frey, have said in praise of it. The 
subject, to begin with, is better 
suited to an ode, according to your 
account of one, which I approve of. 
Gray, not having much to sing 
about in his own proper person— 
only reflections on the vicissitudes 
of life, such as those with which 
the sight of Eton College inspired 
him (a solemn and touching lay, 
but hardly an ode according to our 
definition)—did wisely in transport- 
ing himself into the person of the 
ancient bard of Wales. There was 
the fall of an old polity to bewail; 
the cry for vengeance of tune- 
ful brethren’s innocent blood to 
send up with ringing notes to the 
skies; the divine justice, slow but 
sure, to mark, tracking the descen- 
dants of the guilty in response to 
it. Here Gray is indeed Pindaric, 
as he marshals the long procession 
of our kings and queens; not with 
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the toilsome and slow precision of 
a historian, but each, shrouded in 
darkness as to the rest of their 
career, revealed, as by a sudden 
lightning - flash, at the moment 
when they are wanted for the 
accomplishment of the sentence 
passed by the poet-prophet on their 
guilty line. If you want an ex- 
ample of how alliteration can re- 
inforce lines strong enough in 
themselves, look at the five first of 
this poem :— 


‘** Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
Though fanned by conquest’s crimson 
wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm nor hauberk’s twisted mail,” &c. 


If you wish to know how to inter- 
sperse trochaics with your iambics 
so as to bring out solemn and 
pathetic effects, look at the first 
and last of these five, and at lines 
like 

**Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,” 


and many more. How grandly 
pathetic, too, is the description of 
Edward III.’s closing days, so well 
contrasted with the careless jollity 
of his successor’s first years ! 

Geof. The last strophe of the ode 
strikes me as rather artificial. The 
dying bard, consoled by the vision 
of his great successors, Spenser and 
Shakespeare, flourishing under a 
queen of British descent,—hearing 
Milton’s voice and those of other 
English poets from the yet remoter 
distance,—is almost too gentle a 
termination. One is inclined to 
exclaim— 


“Too softly falls the lay in fear and 
wrath begun.” 


Hen. I hope you are not going 
to suggest that the suicide at the 
close had better have been omitted. 
It was always my special delight 
when I repeated the poem to my 
mother. 
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Geof. Those two closing lines and 
the explanation at the beginning 
are alien to the genuine nature of 
an ode. Strictly speaking, the 
bard should have been his own 
interpreter throughout. Still, we 
could ill bear the loss of Gray’s 
introduction — that description of 
the bard when 


‘* Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled 
air,” 


and the words which tell us how 
he 


- —_ a master’s hand and prophet’s 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre.” 


But an ode should only have one 
speaker—the poet himself, or the 
person whom he represents. 

Hen, Pindar makes Medea speak 
at length in one of his odes, if I 
remember right. 

Geof. Yes; he quotes her pro- 
phecy, being himself throughout 
the speaker. That is different. 
Still Ido not think the digression 
an improvement. 

Hen. Dryden’s Ode for St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day,—* Alexander’s Feast,” 
I mean— mixes up narration and 
song as Gray’s “ Bard ” does. 

Bas. What say you to that great 
example, Geoffrey? for that ode 
consists of Dryden’s report of what 
Timotheus sang to Alexander 
(given in two instances in his 
own words), and of the diverse 
affections produced in the con- 
queror by his varied strain. He 
ieils us, if I recollect right, how, 
at the appeal to the king’s pride, 
by the announcement of his divine 
parentage, Alexander 


‘** Assumes the god ; 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres,”"— 


how, having drunk deep draughts 
at the skilful musician’s praise of 
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Bacchus, the king (as his meanest 
soldier might) 
** Fought all his battles o’ in, 

t thr es O er again 


And ce he routed all his foes, and 
thrice he slew the slain,”— 


how Timotheus drew tears from him 
by his sad picture of 


“‘ Darius great and good 
Fallen from his high estate,”— 


how he led him for a moment to 
prefer love to war, when 


** War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble, 
Never ending, still beginning ; 
Fighting still, and still destroying : 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying,”— 


and how, finally, he led him to fire 
Persepolis by his weird chant, in 
which the Furies shrieked for ven- 
geance, pointing to the ghosts of 
the unburied Greek soldiers. Is 
not that one of the best of English 
odes? 


Geof. Yes. 
Bas. Does it not amply justify 
Gray ? 


Geof. Nothing can justify a poet 
but success; precedent is for sen- 
ates and law-courts, not for the 
higher assembly of the Muses. If 
Dryden’s and Gray’s poetic fervour 
is equal in the two compositions, 
enabling each to fuse his hetero- 
geneous materials into a perfect 
whole—if each has sung throughout, 
and not had to drop into a stum- 
bling kind of sing-song reading in 
places,—then both are justified. I 
am sure of this in Dryden’s case. 

Hen. Does not the pure, holy 
Cecilia of Raphael’s great picture 
come in rather oddly at the end of 
that wa,” ae poem ? 

e 


Bas. cannot deny that. 


While unrivalled as depicting the 
et of music in earthly things, 

ryden’s venal muse could not get 
far in delineating its higher uses. 
He is more religious in his other 
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song for St. Cecilia’s Day, which 
ends with the chorus :— 


‘* As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 
And sang the great Creator’s praise 


To all the blest above ; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumblin: eant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the - 


Geof. Who told him that the 
“living would die” at the last 
day? I have read, “ We shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed.” 

Bas. Ah! we must look to the 
great poet of Dryden’s century, to 
Milton, for exact theology in verse. 
How noble is Ais song on “A 
Solemn Music”! Dryden is pre- 
sumptuous enough to speak of notes 
sung on earth, 


“‘That wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above,” 


and to assure us that when Cecilia 
chanted to her organ, 


“An angel heard, and straight ap- 
peared— 
Mistaking earth for heaven ;” 


whereas Milton more modestly bids 
Music transport our minds on high 
by imaging to us the purer strains 
above; and tells the 


“*Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice 
and Verse,” 


to present to our “high-raised 
phantasy” 


** That undisturbéd song of pure pec arses 

Aye sung before the sapphi lo 
throne 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee ; 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning 
row 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow ; 

And the Cherubic host in thousand quires 

Touch 1g immortal harps of golden 
w ? 

With those just spirits that wear victori- 
re) 


us 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly. of 
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Geof. How glorious, also, are the 
stanzas in his great Ode on the 
Nativity, on the song of the sons 
of God at the beginning of the 
new creation !— 
‘¢ Such music (as ’tis said) 
Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of ys sung, 
While the Creator great 


His constellations set, 
And the well-balanced world on hinges 


hun; 
And com the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy 
channel keep.” 


Bas. Go on: give us Milton’s 
invocation to the music of the 
spheres, which is to bring back 
the age of gold, with rainbow- 
orbed Truth and Justice, to the 
sons of men. 

Geof. I will not. The hill at this 
point becomes exceeding steep, even 
as the Hill Difficulty whereof Bun- 
yan wrote. It is praiseworthy be- 
yond measure, when climbing the 
ascents of virtue, to “keep the 
hindmost foot ever the lower,” as 
Virgil bade Dante when going up 
the hill of Purgatory: but you two 
are obeying the precept literally, 
and with portentous speed too; 
and if a middle-aged man like my- 
self is to keep up with two such 
heedless young persons (for you, 
Basil, are younger than any of us), 
I must save my breath. Besides, 
that grand ode should be taken as 
a whole. 

Bas. How different is Milton’s 
use, towards its end, of the heathen 
deities, to their conventional appear- 
ances in the poetry of the last cen- 
tury! To him they are real,—evil 
spirits deluding mankind into pay- 
ing them homage by their lying 
wonders, and driven reluctantly 
back to their dark abodes by the 
powerful beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness. How grandly he 
shows us the Delphic oracle put 
to silence by the advent of the 
Word !— 
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‘‘ The oracles are dumb ; 
No voice or hideous hum 
~—_ through the archéd roof in words 
leceiving 
‘Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos 


leaving. 
trance, or breathéd spell, 


No nightl 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the 


prophetic cell.” 


Geof. That is indeed an instance 
of well-applied classical knowledge. 
How often it is misapplied now! 
There is something truly majestic 
there in the march of Milton’s 
words—contrasting beautifully, in 
their dignified sternness, with the 
tenderer and more pathetic lines 
which follow, and lament the beauty, 
linked to so many delusions, which 
perished with them for a while. Do 
you think the hillside we are scal- 
ing, and the small cascade which 
has just come into sight, heard any- 
thing on that day of sorrow of 
which Milton speaks, when 


‘*The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore 
A voice of weeping heard * loud 
lament ; 
From haunted ap and dale 
Edgéd with pop: 
The parting goules is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-enwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in — shade of tangled 
thickets mourn’ 


Bas. The Naiad might well be 
sorry to leave that cool bath. Look 
how absolutely clear the water is! 
You can count every pebble. There 
is the industrious little waterfall 
above it, as hard at work as ever, 
enlarging the recess below for the 
fair tenant who will never come 
back to it, She seemis, however, 
to have carried the flowers away 
with her in her long silky coils of 
hair. There are none to be seen 
now. 

Geof. Come back six weeks 
hence and you will find turquoises 
set in gold waiting to adorn her— 
the forget-me-not and the marsh- 
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marigold; and very likely, on this 
swampy slope down to the stream, 
a fair carpet for her feet of globe- 
flowers, mingling their paler yellow 
with the rich lilac of the mealy 
primrose. Before then, that heck- 
berry-bush will have thrown out 
its graceful white pendants, and 
the mountain-ash, which dips its 
branches in the foam of the fall, will 
have promised us stores of red 
coral in autumn by pretty bunches 
of white blossom. Then, too, the 
green bracken will be waving its 
graceful fronds over those cold grey 
rocks, and this fellside grass, now 
brown as winter, will refresh the 
eye with green. 

Bas. And what a vivid green it 
is! That pious priest whom I 
heard preaching on the Creation in 
Milan Cathedral when I was last 
in Italy, and who dilated so much 
on God’s goodness in making the 
earth, not black to sadden, or red 
to affright, but green to delight, the 
eye, would burst into double rap- 
tures of thankfulness if he could 
visit our lakes in summer. 

Hen, (returning from an excur- 
sion to a rock under the fall.) I 
have been thinking what a pity it 
is that Milton was not a Royalist. 
What an ode he might have written 
on the death of Charles I. ! 

Geof. Perhaps. But the greatest 
occasions do not always draw forth 
the best poetry. As it is, the 
best lines which celebrate the king’s 
fate were written by a political foe. 
It is Andrew Marvell who says of 
Charles— 


‘He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try, 


Nor called the ods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely ead 
Down as upon a bed.” 


Bas. Cowley speaks in a higher 
strain, though, of the monarch 
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**To whom alone was given 


The double royalty of earth and 
heaven, 

Who crowned the kingly with the mar- 
tyr’s crown.” 


Hen. Speaking of a poet’s gener- 
osity to a fallen foe, do y= think 
much of the often-quoted example 
of Horace’s civility to poor Cleo- 
patra? A beautiful woman, and 
one who died in so tragic a manner, 
might well be forgiven, after death 
had made her harmless. 

Bas. You mean the three stanzas 
in the “'Triumphal Ode.” Can you 
say them to us, Geoffrey, in Martin’s 
version, which I remember thinking 
such a particularly good one? 

Geof. Do they not run thus {— 


“For hers no spirit was to perish meanly: 

A woman, yet not womanishly weak, 

She ran her galley to no sheltering creek, 

Nor quailed before the storm, but met 
it queenly. 


So to her lonely palace-halls she came, 
With eye serene their desolation viewed: 
Then with firm hand the angry aspick 


wooed 
To dart its deadliest venom through her 
frame. 


So — a prideful smile she sank ; for 


e 

Had robbed Rome’s galleys of their rich- 
est prize : 

Queen to the last,—and in no humbled 


guise 
To swell the triumph’s haughty page- 
antry.” 


Bas. That is pretty well, con- 
sidering that the wily Egyptian 
lady had outwitted Horace’s mas- 
ter, Augustus, and deprived him 
and the expectant Roman crowd of 
a pleasant holiday-sight. 

Hen. But that is not the whole 
of the ode. Earlier on, Horace 
speaks very ill of Cleopatra indeed. 

Bas. He could not speak worse 
of her than she deserved.—I declare 
that Martin has improved on Hor- 
ace in that third stanza: that 
“prideful smile” of his is very 
good, and so is his “queen to the 
last.” 
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Hen, Has he been equally suc- 
cessful with Catullus ? 

Bas. I am ashamed to say that 
I have not read his version. I 
should like, though, some day, to 
see what he has made of that mel- 
ancholy Epithalamium of his, and 
that pretty, but most discouraging, 
comparison of the rose, so prized in 
the bud, so despised when she has 
done setting her petals wide open. 

Geof. Heathen poets might well 
write sadly about marriage. They 
did not know what we Christians 
know about it. Now, contrast 
Catullus with a really Christian 
poet—Spenser, for example. 

Hen, Spenser unites a good many 
happy couples in the course of that 
long but most delightful “Faéry 
Queen” of his. 

Bas. 1 am glad you delight in it, 
my dear boy! (A man to all others, 
you will let me call you so a little 
longer, I know.) It is good, as 
well as pleasant, to dwell among 
his types of Christian knighthood. 
But Geoffrey was thinking of Spen- 
ser’s great bridal-ode, made for his 
own wedding —an ode which has 
always seemed to me a very great 
achievement, because its rapturous 
joy, sustained at highest pitch 
throughout, without one under-note 
of sorrow, never palls on the ear. 

Hen. Yes, that is wonderful. It 
is so much easier, in song as in real 
life, to “weep with those that 
weep” than to “rejoice with those 
who rejoice.” 

Geof. Poor Spenser! What sor- 
rows followed that joyful song of 
his! But at any rate, he was happy 
when he wrote it, and that is some- 
thing. He was happy listening to 
the birds on his wedding-morning : 


“Hark how the cheerful birds do chaunt 
their Layes, 
And carol of Love’s praise. 
The merry lark her matins sings aloft, 
The thrush replies, the mavis descant 


plays, 
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The ouzel shrills, the ruddock warbles 


soft; 
So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 
To this Day’s merriment. 
Ah! my dear Love, why do ye sleep thus 


long, 
When meeter were that ye should now 


wake, 
T’ await the coming of your joyous make, 
And hearken to the birds’ love-learné 


re) 
The dewy leaves among? 
For they of joy and pleasance to you 


That all the woods them answer and 
their echo ring.” 


He was happy when he called on 
the Hours to dress his lady for 
the bridal, and bade the Graces 


‘‘Help to adorn my beautifullest bride.” 


That superlative, which would have 
shocked Lindley Murray, gives one 
a notion of the exuberance of his. 
delight, which the minstrels and 
the shouting crowd can hardly pro- 
claim loudly enough for him. And 
when the bride comes forth ready- 
decked from her chamber—like the 
moon, as he tells us, in her gentle 
dignity—with what rapture he sur- 
veys her !— 


° ee in white, that seems a virgin 


So well it her beseems, that ye would 
ween 
Some Angel she had been: 

Her long loose yellow locks like golden 
wire, : 
Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling flowers 

atween, 
Do like a golden mantle her attire; 
And being crownéd with a garland green, 
Seem like some maiden queen.” 


And with what naif pride he calls 
on the “merchants’ daughters” to 
say if they had ever seen “so fair 
a creature in their town before” ! 

Bas. He gives them a very mi- 
nute catalogue of her charms, if I 
remember right. 

Geof. Yes; but he quickly goes 
on to say— 


‘But if ye saw that which no eyes can 
see, 
The inward beauty of her lively spright, 
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Garnished with heavenly gifts of high 


degree 
Much more then would ye wonder at that 
sight. 


There dwells sweet love and constant 
chastity, I 
— faith, and comely woman- 

ood, 
Regard of honour, and mild modesty ; 
There virtue reigns as queen in roy 
throne, 
And giveth laws alone. 
Had ye once seen these her celestial 
treasures, 


And unrevealéd pleasures, 
Then would ye wonder and her praises 


tal 
That all the woods should answer and 
your echo ring.” 


Then comes the happiest moment 
of all. The poet cries— 


“Open the temple-gates unto my love, 
Open them wide that she may enter in!” 


and sees her come in “before 
th’ Almighty’s view,” passing the 
garlanded pillars “with tremb- 
ling steps and humble reverence,” 
while the organ sounds and the 
choristers sing, and all is bliss un- 


told. 


‘ 


** Behold, whiles she before the altar 
stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her 


Speaks, 
a her with his two happy 


ds 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks 
And the pure snow with goodly vermeil 
stain 


Like crimson dyed in grain.” 


The angels themselves forget their 
office for a moment to gaze on 
this noble work of God, this new 
Eve. But her sweet eyes remain 
“fastened on the ground” as her 
lover cries— 


“Why blush ye, love, to give to me your 
hond ye, g1 y 


‘ The pledge of all cur band? 

ing, ye sweet eluya sing, * 

That all the woods may answer and you: 
echo ring!” 


Bas. Thank you, Geoffrey. 


fresh, how genuine it all is! 


How 
What 
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memories it stirs in an old man’s 
mind! We who have loved and 
lost can still hear it with pleasure 
as we recollect the hopes, yet to be 
fulfilled, which the priest’s spousal 
benediction held for us. You who, 
as far as I know, have never loved, 
and who have certainly never 
Ma. . « 
Geof. (aside). How can he know 
that ? 

Bas. Will, I hope, make haste to 
woo and win a bride like Spenser’s, 

Geof. Can I find oue among the 
“girls of the period” ? 

Hen, Then you never knew one 
in whom this enchanting ideal was 
realised ? 

Geof. Once, it may be, long, long 
ago; and if so, short-lived :— 

** Ostendent terris hanc tantum fata, ne- 
que ultra 
Esse sinent.” 

Bas. Does not part of Schiller’s 
“Song of the Bell” treat of mar- 
riage? Not being a good German 
scholar, I know it best by Retzsch’s 
illustrations. 

Geof. Oh yes. His bells ring 
merrily on the day which is to 
change his romantic young pair of 
lovers into the sober plodding house- 
father and housewife, and he sighs 
as he reflects that 

“* Life’s fairest day 

Ends, alas! our life’s sweet May.” 

Hen. What a beautiful “Song” 
it is! How well the changeful 
verse reflects the changes and 
chances of human life which it 
celebrates! I think, Geoffrey, you 
have translated it. I should like 
to hear your version of the funeral- 
bell. 

Geof. That is one of the more 
hopeful parts of the undertaking. 
The rapid movements of the fire- 
bell, and one other passage of the 
“Lied,” are very hard to reproduce 
in English. But I have not sat- 
isfied myself even with the slow, 
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measured paces of the lines you 
ask for. flee they are, however, 
as bad and as good as other people’s, 
I suppose :— 


‘To holy earth’s dark bosom bringing, 
We trust the work our hands have e: 
The sower there his seed has laid, 

And hopes ‘twill bless his sight, up- 


springing b 
Abundant as the Lord shall aid. 
But seeds, more precious far, entombing, 
We hide with tears on earth’s dar 


breast, 
And hope, for fairer morrow blooming, 
To see them break their coffined rest. 
From the Church-tower 
Sounds the Bell, 
Sad and slow, 
Its funeral knell, 
Solemnly its mournful tolls yee 
One whose wanderings now on earth have 
ending.” 


Hen. Oh, I like that version 
very much !|—What a lyric genius 
Schiller had! You do not rate 
him very highly as a dramatist, I 
suppose ? 

Geof. The portions of his dramas 
most deeply impressed on my mem- 
ory are certainly the lyric portions. 
—Speaking of foreign odes reminds 
me that there is a question I want 
to put to our great Italian scholar. 
Which is the finest Italian Can- 
zone ? 

Bas. Do you know Leopardi? 
Some of his odes I admire greatly ; 
they have an antique severity of 
style. Dante’s (to begin earlier) 
are hard to understand, and mystic. 
I fear I have not devoted enough 
time and attention to them to 
pronounce fitly on their merits. 
But Petrarch’s are to me enchant- 
ing, and I wonder that they are 
so often. overlooked in his wilder- 
ness of sonnets. There is a fine 
one of his to Glory. One sstill 
finer is that in which he addresses 
Rienzi, and conjures him by the 
shades of the Scipios, by the yet 
dearer memory of the buried 
apostles, to restore liberty to Rome. 
He tells him that on him are fixed 
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the hopes of those ancient walls 
which the world, as it remembers 
the great past, cannot but survey 
with love and fear—of the monu- 
ments of those mighty dead whose 
fame will last as long as the world 
itself, and who cry from the 
under-world, with hopes fired by 
his exaltation, “ Our Rome shall yet 
be beautiful once more.”—Some of 
the love-odes are worthy of higk 
praise also. More than any. of 
those addressed to the living Laura, 
I admire the Canzone in which her 
happy spirit appears, holding palm 
and laurel branches to console her 
mourning lover. 

Geof. Ah! I remember that Can- 
zone well. I have long delighted 
in it. 

Bas. But perhaps most beauti- 
ful of all is that ode, the senti- 
ments of which we, who hold with 
Nicea as against Trent, are bound 
to disapprove. I mean Petrarch’s 
last Canzone, addressed to the 
blessed’ Virgin. It is one of the 
richest, sweetest, most pathetic, and 
most musical of poems. No doubt 
it owes something to the magni- 
ficent invocation of her in the 
“ Paradiso,” which our own Chau- 
cer copied; but the harmony and 
the pathos are Petrarch’s own. I 
would repeat some of it to you; 
but Henry, who has outstripped 
me in German, has not yet, I 
think, learned Italian. 

Hen. Translate it for me in some 
leisure moment. 

Bas. I make no rash promises, 
young man.—And now, for a 
while, a truce to this talk of har- 
monies addressed to the ear. Let 
us gaze on the grand harmonies 
addressed by the Everlasting Artist 
to the eye. We have rounded the 
topmost crag, and the tarn lies be- 
fore us. 

Geof. (after a pause). Little gem! 
or large, I should say, to be all 
made of one pure unbroken sap- 
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phire, as she looks to-day: there 
she sleeps, calm and peaceful, forget- 
ting the winter’s cold, and the ice 
that bound her hard and fast a 
while ago. 

Hen. There is a snowdrift to 
remind her of the past, high up 
under that projecting rock. 

Bas. And hers is a grave beauty, 
even to-day, when all things are 
smiling. Her blue can never wear 
the bright celestial hue of the larger 
lake below, which she helps to feed. 
Her grim mountain guardians for- 
bid that; for they always over- 
shadow her, and cast the reflection 
of their dark-purple rocks across 
her clear waters. 

Hen. I thought the uproarious 
merriment of her stream lower 
down told of severe restraint in 
earlier days. That brawling cas- 
cade below was very like a youth 
who had too suddenly become his 
own master. 

Geof. I note with approval your 
sudden change of gender. You 
were too courteous to imagine such 
a thing as a young damsel breaking 
loose into strange escapades, on her 
emancipation from the rigid rule of 
a stern governess. 

Bas. Sit down a moment here, 
where the sun makes the bank 
warm. Look at those rocks in 
their still majesty, cutting sharp 
into the deep-blue sky. We do 
not often see them so. 

Geof. No. The whole thing is 
out of character, and has deranged 
my stock of epithets. You north- 
erners are popularly supposed to 
dwell amidst ceaseless mists and 
rains. 

Bas. We can do pretty well in 
that line, it must be owned, upon 
occasion. In the later summer, 
the season in which Cockney 
tourists do chiefly abound among 
us, it is pitiful to see how the 
mountain nymphs squirt at them, 
bedrench, bedraggle, and in all 
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ways torment them. But this is 
our dry season; and when it 
happens, as now, to be a_ hot 
season also for a week or ten 
days, you see how charming these 
self-same fickle mountain nymphs 
can be! 

Geof. I am not sure that I am 
quite charmed with them. In the 
first place, they have reflected sun- 
beams upon me during my toil 
with a more than midsummer 
heat. 

Hen. Who was it who exclaimed, 
“Sun, how I hate thy beams!” 

Geof. I retract: 1 love them— 
especially now that we have fin- 
ished climbing the hill. Then 
secondly, which is more s-rivus, 
they have disordered my ideas of 
your scenery. I meant to call it 
Ossianic, vague, vaporous, misty, 
full of tremulous lights vanishing 
into glooms; and lo and behold! 
everything is as clear and defined 
as though I were in Italy,—more so 
probably at this early season. 

Bas. 1 thought you knew us well 
enough to know that we are 
“everything by turns and nothing 
long.” Be reassured; before the 
week is out you may be comforted 
by some hail-showers. Virgil says 
of his hapless queen, wearied of 
life— 


** Teedet coeli convexa tueri ;” 


but we have never many days 
given us in which to weary of the 
blue vault. Wherefore, to gaze 
up into it as I am doing now, is 
to me unspeakably pleasant. Does 
it not seem clearer, purer, deeper, 
than it looked from below? and 
does it not roof over these high 
rocks, and mirror itself in this 
azure pavement, till it makes this 
solitary tarn into an exquisitely 
adorned chapel of that great cathe- 
dral of nature which is all around 
us? You were right not to 
answer; for even as I spoke, the 
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anthem began, and with what a 
delightful solo voice! I can just 
descry the singer. 

Hen. Let us apostrophise him 
with Shelley :-— 


“‘ Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue —- thou wingest; 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring 
ever singest. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
when night is bare, 
m one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and 
heaven is overflowed.” 


Geof. Ah! that “Skylark” of 
Shelley’s is something like an ode. 
The man sings in emulation of the 
bird, ascending from one beautiful 
fancy to another, till at last (again 
like the lark) he drops suddenly 
out of the cloudless blue, and 
comes down to earth again, with 
the altered note :-— 


“We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not. 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought.” 


Bas. Shelley is no great favour- 
ite of mine. He generally seems 
to me, reversing a wise maxim, to 
“take care of the sounds, and let 
the sense take care of itself.” 

Geof. Oh, but the “Skylark” is 
very good sense ; besides possessing 
a liquid sweetness truly delightful 
to the ear. 

Hen. There is not only sense, 
but very accurate meteorology, in 
“The Cloud.” 

Bas. I will except these two; 
and, if you press me hard, perhaps 
half-a-dozen more. But at his best, 
Shelley aims at gratifying the ear 
more than the mind. He does not, 
like Wordsworth, enrich it with 
noble thoughts to be to it an ever- 
lasting gain. Look now at Words- 
worth’s Ode (the finest our century 
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has produced) on the “ Intimations 
of Immortality.” Its theory of the 
soul’s pre-existence may be a mis- 
take, but it is an elevating belief 
even should it be ill-grounded; and 
it rests, at all events, on a truth of 
first-rate importance to man—his 
spirit’s divine origin and noble des- 
tiny. Wordsworth’s memories of 
his own childhood, when earth was 
unfamiliar and heaven seemed very 
near, confirmed him in this faith. 
He thankfully remembered 


‘* those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, ishi 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts, before which our morta 


Did trembl lik ilty thing 
mopbie ea sur- 
prised!” — 

which bore witness to him that all 
in him was not of the earth, earthy ; 
and looked back with reverent re- 
gret to the 


‘*time when meadow, grove, and 


stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

Apparelied in celestial ligh 

in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 
Standing on a spiritual elevation a 
little higher than our present phy- 
sical one (you know you can see 
the sea from that hill above us, 
Geoffrey), he felt that 


‘*in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither— 
And see the children sport upon the 


shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more.” 


Such thoughts as these elevate as 
well as please the mind. Nature 
is different to Wordsworth’s eye 
than to Shelley’s; because there is 
to him, behind her appearances, a 
nobler life of which she is the 
exponent. Accordingly, his moon 
lives, while Shelley’s only shines ; 
2e@ 
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and yet, while possessing more than - 
the other, he laments a loss. You 
remember :— 


“Tt is not now as it has been of yore;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can 
see no more! 


The rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the rose; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are 


Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
- a yet eget where’er I go, : 
at there hath passed away a glo 
from the earth.” = 


Or again, that magnificent stanza :— 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forget- 
ting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s 


star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From , who is our home: 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it 
flows,— 
He sees it in his joy; 
The youth, who daily farther from the 
east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision —— 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.’ 


Geof. It is a grand idea, as you 
say. Plato, from whom Words- 
worth learned it, was indeed a poet. 
And how suitable the imagery which 
clothes it, all taken in the stanza 
you have last quoted from the high- 
est and purest things man can see, 
—the light of heaven, the morning 
star, the clouds which mantle round 
the rising or setting sun! By the 
way, have you seen Mr. Myers’s 
little book on Wordsworth? I 


think it is as creditable a piece 
of criticism as I have read for 
long. 
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Bas. I will read it on your re- 
commendation. 

Hen. 1 have been thinking of 
Geoffrey’s first words about odes; 
and it strikes me that, from Horace 
downwards, they show a tendency 
to address themselves to a more 
and more limited audience. First, 
they are a nation’s expression of 
reverence for the gods, sung by a 
trained chorus, and, in due time, 
expanded into the tragedy of Hel- 
las; then they celebrate victories 
at games which reunite a whole 
widely scattered race; then after- 
wards they come down to the service 
of kings and courts; then, at last, 
they become the expression of an in- 
dividual’s feelings in solitude. You 
cannot, for example, imagine Words- 
worth chanting the ode you have 
been very properly admiring to any 
large assemblage of people; though 
you may think you see him declaim 
it on a hillside, like our friend 
here, to one or two chosen listeners. 
Its subject is personal and philo- 
sophical. 

Bas. You know that he com- 
posed odes on a subject which 
interested all England—the peace 
which Waterloo won for us. They 
were full of patriotism and piety ; 
but somehow the divine afflatus 
was wanting to them, and I could 
not repeat you a line of either of 
them. 

Geof. Modern poets do not seem 
to have their feelings so well at 
command as the ancients. Some- 
times the unpicturesque adjuncts 
of a great event deter them ; which 
same event, when it has passed 
into history, and gathered round 
it the softening haze supplied by 
distance, will have its fame sounded 
forth by the singers of another 
generation. Sometimes a smaller 
occurrence rouses into a blaze that 
poetic fervour which, in the pres- 
ence of a greater one, unaccount- 
ably smoulders into ashes, or else 
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is blown clean out. Sir John 
Moore’s death at Corunna is cele- 
brated in lines,—humble, if you 
will, compared with the majesty 
of the Ode, but which, I think, 
will always be remembered. Nel- 
son’s at Trafalgar waits yet for a 
fitting poetic commemoration. In 
spite of all the efforts of the Scotts 
and the Southeys, our great Duke 
received no tribute of verse, whether 
ode or otherwise, which will go 
down to posterity, till Tennyson 
(in the nursery when Waterloo was 
fought) bade his grateful country 


‘*Tn the vast cathedral leave him : 
God accept him, Christ receive him.” 


Bas. 1 rather doubt that ode’s 
surviving to any remote generation. 

Hen. But you have forgotten the 
fine stanzas on Waterloo in “ Childe 
Harold.” 

Geof. Wellington is not named 
in them. It might have been a 
crushing defeat for anything By- 
ron says about it, or about him. 
“Brunswick’s fated chieftain” is 
the only warrior he condescends 
to commemorate. Then even Na- 
poleon, whose career was so pecu- 
liarly fascinating to the imagina- 
tion,— 

“Who threw for empire, and his stakes 
were thrones, 


His tables earth, his dice were human 
bones,” — 


whose successes and reverses were 
alike on such a gigantic scale, in- 
spired no very fine ode. Byron’s is 
scarcely generous to a fallen foe, 
although it is just. France, en- 
lightened by writers like Lanfrey 
and Madame de Remusat, will not 
now dissent from the judgment— 
“With might unquestioned— power to 
Thine only ift hath been the grave 

To those fat worshipped thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness. 


But pity should not be scornful, 
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as Byron’s is when he speaks of 


‘* The triumph and the vanity, 
The ra of the strife— 
The uake voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seemed made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was rife— 
All quelled ! Dark spirit ! what must be 
The madness of thy memory ! 


The Desolator desolate ! 
The Victor overthrown ! 

The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A suppliant for his own !” 


Bas. Manzoni’s “ Cinque Maggio” 
is a much finer ode than Byron’s. 
But both the English and the 
Italian poet must have felt that, 
great as were the talents of Napo- 
leon, his character was a little one, 
and that the nation which he de- 
ceived so long was worthier of pity 
than he. 

Geof. Coleridge had a grander 
subject in his “ France,”—that fine 
wail over the fall of a nation which 
had ‘seemed the chosen standard- 
bearer of the human race; for after 
all, France betrayed herself before 
Napoleon betrayed her. It is re- 
markable, too, as a prediction; for 
assuredly it is not merely with a 
master’s hand, but with “a pro- 
phet’s fire,” that he “strikes the 
deep sorrows of his lyre,” when he 
sings, at the opening of 1797, in 
his indignation at the French con- 

uest of Switzerland, how the men 
who have dared 


“To — the shrine of Liberty with 
Sweat Eemenen torn” 


are themselves destined by a just 
retribution to 


‘* Wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain.” 


No doubt his hopes of France had 
been unreasonable; but his enter- 
taining them was a generous error, 
and their disappointment was most 
cruel. 

Bas. He owns, though, if you 
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remember, that, almost from the 
first, with those hopes grave fears 
were blended. How finely he ex- 
presses them both !— 


‘**And what,’ I said, ‘though Blasphe- 
my’s loud scream 
With that Sweet music of deliverance 


strove 
Though al the fierce and drunken pas- 
sions wove 
A dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s 
dream 


Ye storms that round the dawning east 
assemb] 

The Sun was rising, though ye hid 
his light ; 


And when, to soothe my soul, that hoped 
and trembl ied, 
The dissonance ceased, and all seemed 
calm and bright ; 
When France, her front deep-scarred 


and gory, 
eon with clustering wreaths of 
glo 
When, ‘on portably advancing, 
Her — 5 e mockery of the warrior’s 


while ti timid looks of —7 glancing 
seenes — — crushed beneath th her 
‘atal stam 
Writhed like * wounded dragon in 
his gore 
Then I re rroached my fears that would 
not : 


Geof. Is not that a fine image of 
the stormy sunrise? And is not 
that picture of Gallia victrix ma- 
jestic ? 

Hen. What a shame, though, to 
call the loyalty of La Vendée “ do- 
mestic treason !” 

Bas. Shall I say you the open- 
ing of the ode? It contains the 
secret of the poet’s disappointment. 
He had studied freedom, not amidst 
men, but among the clouds and 
waves. Now their liberty is a free- 
dom to obey their Maker’s laws,— 
that which man seeks is too often 
the liberty to break them, on which 
abuse of freedom punishment surely 
follows. But it is an invocation, 
beautiful as are the words of the 
Greek heroine, who, like Coleridge, 
in all her protests against human 
tyranny, remained faithful to the 
“ eternal laws.” 
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** Ye clouds that far above me float and 


pause 
Whose pathless march no mortal may 

contro: 
Ye = waves, that wheresoe’er ye 


oa an only to eternal laws ! 
Ye woods, that eon to. the night-birds 


aiaway the smooth and perilous slope 


Save when your own imperious branches, 
swinging, 
Have made a solemn music of the 
wind ! 
Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through glooms which never woodman 


How oft, F reman| fancies holy, 
My 5 gon t way o’er flowering weeds 
I wound. 


hae pene beyond the guess of folly 
By each rude shape, and wild unconquer- 


able sound ! 
oO 4 loud waves! and O ye forests 
i ! 


igh ! 
And O ye clouds that far above me 
soared ! 
Thou rising sun, thou blue rejoicing 


Yea, everything that is and will 
free ! 

Bear witness for me, Lo. a er ye be 
With a worship I have still 


ad 
The spirit of divinest Liberty.” 


Hen. Thank you, oh, so much! 
That is beautiful! Now, is it Cole- 
ridge’s grief, do you think, at hav- 
ing misunderstood these sublime 
teachings of Nature, which breathes 
in his later “Ode to Dejection”? 
where he speaks of himself as gaz- 
ing with a blank eye on 


“those thin clouds above, in 
flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars ; 
Yon crescent moon, as fixed as if it 


grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue ; 
I see them all so excellently fair ; 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are ;” 


and exclaims mournfully— 


‘* We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 
Ours is ot tecaaae garment, ours her 


And would we ought behold, of higher 
worth, 
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Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 


Ah! from the soul itself must issue - 


forth, 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth.” 


I want to know whether that 
beautifully expressed thought is a 
just one? or is it merely the fancy 
of a depressed imagination ? 

Geof. Coleridge seems here to 
state one side of the truth; but, as 
Berkeley does, over-strongly. The 
mind that perceives, receives those 
impressions from the object per- 
ceived, and those only, which it is 
at that time capable of receiving. 
Nature, therefore, speaks of free- 
dom to the aspiring spirit, while 
to the willing slave her voice is 
dumb; and moves man’s _ heart 


most powerfully when she coin- 
cides with his joy and sorrow; 
when she shines on the bridal, 
and drops tears over our dead. 
Those poets: who, like Tennyson, 


for example, delight to exhibit her 


in such harmony with our moods, 
are said to use the “ pathetic fal- 
lacy ;” for, as we all know, Nature 
can sing when we sorrow, and 
mourn when our bearts feel glad. 
Bas. I should be inclined, with 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge himself 
when fittest to pronounce, to say 
that we receive far more than we 
give. Whose moods of sadness 
have not been charmed away by 
Nature’s joy—nay, even when it 
is a joy that we cannot share? 
When, for instance, the carols of 
the birds, and the bright sun- 
shine outside, only make the dark- 
ness and silence of the death- 
chamber the more awful, do they not 
bear witness to us of the presence 
of One greater than ourselves, who 
leads through night into day? It 
is in proportion as we learn to dis- 
cern Him that the “ celestial light,” 
of which even Wordsworth had to 
mourn the fading away with youth, 
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comes back to clothe His works; 
even as the lost star came back to 
the gaze of the Eastern sages, when 
they left Jerusalem for Bethlehem. 

There is a third ode by Coleridge 
whieh you have neither of you 
mentioned—that to “The Depart- 
ing Year.” Do not you, Geoffrey, 
perceive in it much of that lyrical 
exaltation, that force and fury, 
which you set out by bespeaking 
as chief characteristics of the odes? 

Geof. Yes; but it is unequal in 
its parts,—not such a sustained ex- 
hibition of power as “ France.” - 

Hen. My complaint of it would 
be like the Scotchman’s of the in- 
structive reading which he found 
in Johnson’s Dictionary, that it is 
“rather disconnected.” I could 
not have found my way through it 
without the help of its preface. 

Bas. Does not that make it the 
more Pindaric ?—But, to speak se- 
riously, you are both right; still it 
has some fine passages—the earth- 
spirit’s accusation of England, the 
wicked empress “ stunned by death’s 
twice mortal mace,” and the poet’s 
own state after seeing the dread 
vision. 

Geof. How sad was the prema- 
ture old age which so early closed 
all that brilliant promise, and al- 
lowed Coleridge but a fitful use of 
what he calls his birth-gift, his 
“shaping spirit of Imagination’ ! 
“Kublai Khan” remains a frag- 
ment; “Christabel” is “left half 
told,” to be completed, in a spirit 
of cheerful ignorance, proh pudor / 
by Martin Tupper; and Trafalgar 
and Waterloo were not sung by 
perhaps the greatest poetic genius 
then in England. 

Hen. I should like to know— 
when so much might have been 
done which was not done by that 
brilliant constellation of poets then 
the honour of our country—which 
you two consider to be the best 
ode. which our great war with 
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Napoleon succeeded in inspiring 
any one of them with. 

Bas. 1 do not know whether 
Geoffrey will agree with me; but I 
should say the “Battle of the 
Baltic.” Campbell’s “ Hohenlin- 
den,” and “ Mariners of England” 
—each first-rate of its sort—are 
rather on a lower line, and scarcely 


. rise to the dignity of the ode; but, 


in my judgment, his “ Battle of the 
Baltic,” though not pretending to 
the varied harmonies which odes 
modelled after the great antique 
patterns afford us, has a majesty 
of its own which entitles it to 
the rank of an ode. Its stanzas 
are, indeed, of unequal merit; but 
they all, except the last, avoid 
false ornament, and, dealing spar- 
ingly in metaphor, forcibly pre- 
sent to us the poetic aspects of 
a sea-fight,—its power to wrap the 
heavens in darkness—its thunders 
outbellowing the artillery of the 
skies—its lightnings more harmful 
than those of the clouds,—and in 
language awful from its very sim- 
plicity. As is, or rather was, Tur- 
ner’s picture of the fighting Témé- 
raire in painting, such is this ode 
in poetry—an irresistible appeal to 
those strong fighting instincts which 
every man is born with; which we, 
like our Viking ancestors, behold 
in the sea the most fitting field for; 
and which, properly directed, are 
an inestimable possession. The 
sorrow, the indescribable pathos, of 
Turner’s picture arises from the fact 
that the gallant ship is to fight no 
more. Campbell’s poem makes us 
rejoice over our “hearts of oak” as 
if they were living things, and could 
themselves enjoy their triumph. 
Everything now around us (except 
the month of the year, which happens 
to be the same) is as different from 
the scene of which Campbell writes 
as possible. Our downward path 
has once more brought the lake into 
view sleeping peacefully below us, 
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its farther shore illumined by the 


. sun, now low in the sky. The 


tinkle of a sheep-bell is the loudest 
sound we hear, as it plays an ac- 
companiment to the murmur of the 
brook. But as I say the words,— 


“Tt was ten of April morn by the , 


chime : 
As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time,”— 


I seem to see the Northern billows, 
and the ships confronting each 
other in line of battle, and the 
descendants of the old sea-adven- 
turers met once more, forgetful of 
their common descent, for mortal 
combat. How does it go on ? 


*** Hearts of oak !’ our captains cried ; 
when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 
Again ! in! again ! 
And the pawl did not slack, 
Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ;— 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; 
Then cease—and all is wail, 
ae they — the —_— sail, 
r in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom.” 


Then comes the surrender, and how 


‘* Denmark blessed our chief 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As — withdrew his shades from the 
. y $ 

While the sun looked smiling bright 

O’er a wide and woful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away.” 


And then how well the ode con- 
cludes with a lament over the gal- 
lant men who died in the hour of 
victory, and whose resting-place 
recalls the memory of that best- 
beloved of Danes, to an English- 
man, Hamlet !— 


“Now joy, Old England, raise ! 
For the tidings of thy might, 
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the festal cities’ blaze, 
While the wine-cup shines in light; 
And yet, amidst that A and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep 
ag Frengn | a fathom deep, 
y it and stormy steep, 
Ehincre " 


Hen. Will you not say us the 
last stanza ? 

Bas. I think it better omitted. 
I am not very fond of its “ condol- 
ing mermaid.” 

Geof. How pleasantly the Eng- 
lish respect for a brave adversary 
comes out in that poem! The 
Danes cheer as we do, heartily 
and undauntedly; only with weak- 
er sound as their numbers dim- 
inish. 

Hen. (to Basil). You were right ; 
one does seem to see it all,—the 
preternatural darkness only lighted 
by the burning ships, and the sad 
sights on which the sun slowly 
looks forth once more.—Now, will 
you kindly explain to me why you, 
a learned and peaceful person, can 
take pleasure in visions of carnage 
like those you have been calling 
up before us? and why Geoffrey, 
a man of letters, and I, who am 
not even member of a rifle-corps, 
both alike partook of what, I fear, 
I must call the unhallowed excite- 
ment? 

Geof. Let me at least show that 
there is nothing strange or un- 
wonted in the phenomenon, by the 
example of one whom I have only 
lately learned to love,—the Laure- 
ate’s brother, the late Charles Ten- 
nyson Turner. 

Bas. Ah! 
his sonnets. 

Hen. Remembering a_ certain 
conversation last summer, I cannot 
but think you will consider them 
as highly irregular,—in fact, unfit 
to be called sonnets at all; and I 
am surprised at Geoffrey’s admiring 
them, for, if I remember right, he 
contended the more strenuously of 
the two for correctness of form. 


I am anxious to read 
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‘Nor how the bayonet assures the hand 


‘Nor, when the noble revel dies away, 
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Bas. Are they more un-Petrarch 
an than Shakespeare’s ? 

Geof. No; and they justify 
themselves often, which is the 
main point, by their own beauty. 
His first little volume was, if I am 
any judge, by far the best, though 
nearly all his sonnets are worth 
reading; and one of those early 
sonnets, written while at college, 
by one of the gentlest and most 
amiable of men, may supply some 
answer to Henry’s question. It is 
called “Martial Ardour in Age.” 
That I can repeat it to you will 
show how much it has impressed 
me. It runs thus:— 


“Oh! if ye marvel that mine eye doth 


glow, 
Now every pulse of fervid youth is lost, 
Ye never heard the ly trumpets blow, 


Nor felt the fieldward stirring of a host; 
That it can never fail, while Death doth 


stand, 
Amid the thunders of the reckless drum 
——S a scorn of fifes, ashamed and 
um 


How proud they lie upon the stained 
mould, 

A presence too majestic to gainsa: 

Of lordly martial bearing mute Lore cold, 

Which Honour knows 0’ th’ instant! such 


as lay 
On Morat late, or Marathon of old!” 





Hen. It seems odd to speak of 
the battle of Morat as a recent 
occurrence. It was fought in the 
fifteenth century, was it not? Is 
there no newer battle that could 
take its place? 

Geof. The alliteration must be 
preserved, and the fight must be 
one fought for a country’s liberty 
and independence; so that limits 
the choice. I should be inclined 
for some alteration like— 


**On Morat’s sod, or Marathon’s of old!” 
Hen. Then, too, does not the 


first line need explaining? We are 
not told what the eye glows at. 
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Should not “at war” be added in 
the second line, omitting “ fervid ” ? 

Geof. Possibly: the following 
lines, however, abundantly suggest 
it. 

Bas. I am rather ashamed of you 
both with your minute criticisms. 
Have you not a word of admiration 
for that fine poetic representation of 
the undoubted fact that even the 
constitutionally timid cease to fear 
when once engaged in a hand-to- 
hand combat? The hand assured 
by the bayonet, Death’s ashamed 
silence amid the martial music, 
Honour owning the bravely fallen, 
are all splendid. What soldier 
seasoned in a hundred fights could 
describe the enthusiasm of conflict 
more justly than this quiet student 
has done? But to answer your 
question, Henry. It is not the 
bloodshed and slaughter, but the 
endurance, the courage, the power 
to overcome, which delight the 
mind in warlike poetry. Most of 
all, it is the evidence of an assured 
belief in man’s immortality sup- 
plied by the fact that wise and 
good men in all ages have thought 
that there were causes in defence 
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of which man’s earthly life should 
be cheerfully laid down, that re- 
freshes and uplifts the spirit. You, 
in the calling that awaits you, we 
in those we are pursuing, have each 
of us to fight—though our enemies 
may not be so easy to see, or so 
quickly to be overcome, as those 
our brother-soldier goes to meet. 
You remember the words of that 
generous prince, Fortinbras, over 
the dead Hamlet, decreeing him 
those military honours which he 
never had the opportunity to 
earn :— 
“* Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage, 


For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To _— proved most royally; and, for 


The soldier's music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him.” 

May you two be able to have some 
such thoughts as those about your 
old friend; when the bells, which 
will soon be summoning us from 
that grey church-tower in the dale 
to the Easter Tuesday evening ser- 
vice, toll slowly in his honour, and 
he is carried, off his last battle- 
field, to take a long rest in its 
shelter. 

















Wuevy, after a long and unex- 
plained reticence, Mr. Gladstone, on 
the 16th of May, made a speech 
containing suggestions for a more 
accurate interpretation of the clauses 
of the Land Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, he remarked as follows :— 


‘‘T have never known a case in 
which so large a measure, debated for 
such a length of time, has had so few 
of its points brought into serious dis- 
cussion.” 

The answer which suggested it- 
self to hundreds, nay thousands of 
minds, on hearing or reading these 
words, doubtless was, “ We were, 
on and from the night when the 
second reading of the Bill was pro- 
posed, most anxious for the serious 
discussion of ‘these ‘ points’; but 
we did not understand many of 
them, and you persistently re- 
fused to give us light, though we 
besought you to do so. Our diffi- 
culties were, at the commencement 
of the debate, clearly stated by an 
able advocate, to whom as yet you 
have given no answer. We could 
not therefore engage in the serious 
discussion, abstention from which 
has been so much at variance with 
your previous experience.” That 
is the obvious, and it is quite a 
sufficient answer. On _ reflection, 
however, we are inclined to believe 
that want of explanation alone 
might not have been effectual in 
suppressing discussion of the points 
of the Bill, had those points been 
the objects on which the public 
regard most readily fastened. The 
more we think the more we are 
convinced that, though the obscur- 
ity of the points may have seemed 
to each man’s mind a good reason 
for declining to deal with them, 
yet that there was a deep-lying 
consideration, very potent with 
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most, inducing them to turn away 
from particulars, and to study the 
remarkable general features of the 


measure. If Mr. Gladstone will 
think again, his astonishment may 
abate; for he will perceive that a 
broad view of his Bill has given 
ample occupation even to minds 
that are not easily startled; and 
that, until this shall have become 
somewhat familiar by time, there 
will be small disposition to haggle 
over details. 

Ministers and their friends would 
have the country believe that Par- 
liament is engaged in studying and 
maturing a generous, even-handed, 
generally desired, and at the same 
time moderate, project for elimin- 
ating anomalies, adjusting differ- 
ences of opinion and of practice, 
and restoring harmony, in all deal- 
ings connected with the letting and 
hiring of land in Ireland. But 
surely there never was a more mon- 
strous representation than this. 
The Government has never been 
called upon by two well-meaning 
parties, who could not between 
them arrange their little differences, 
to arbitrate and to suggest a modus 
vivendi, as Lord Hartington called 
it. The Government cannot, dare 
not, vaunt itself as the common 
friend, the impartial umpire, in 
whose dispassionate goodwill both 
sides have faith, and. by whose 
honest verdict both sides are pre- 
pared to abide. Not at all. The 
Government has been terrified into 
its action in this matter by rebel- 
lion, assassination, and outrage. 
It has taken up the question in the 
interest of the blood-stained and 
the lawless. It has never been 
asked to legislate by the other ‘side. 
It aims at purchasing from the un 


-tuly, whom it knows not how to 
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govern, a few years’ quiet at the 
expense of others whose obedience 
to the laws can be depended upon, 
and who therefore, in the eyes of 
cowardly and unrighteous rulers, 
offer a tempting means of soothing 
the disaffected. 

The conduct of the Government 
towards Ireland and towards the 
Transvaal is of a piece ; the actions 
in the two widely distant parts of 
the world explain each other. 
Open resistance to law is what 
secures its miserable partisanship. 
The crack of a rifle is that which 
carries conviction to it and makes 
it insensible to every consideration 
of right and equity—to every cry 
from the oppressed, to every argu- 
ment from the dispossessed, pro- 
vided only that the oppressed and 
the dispossessed are not likely to 
support their remonstrances by 
physical force. 

When the Apostle wrote that 
tulers are not a terror to the good 
but to the evil doers, and that they 
who would not fear the power, have 
but to do good and they shall have 
praise of the same, he must have 
had in his mind rulers as they 
ought to be; our own experience 
shows us that rulers sometimes 
can, and do, reverse the character 
which he has ascribed to them. For 
to whom are our rulers a terror? To 
evil-doers? Assuredly not. Rebels, 
murderers, the workers of violence, 
the perpetrators of cruelties, find in 
the Government their devoted ad- 
vocates, the instruments for giving 
them their hearts’ desires. It is 
the law-abiding, the inoffensive, 
the obedient, to whom these rulers, 
by their omissions or their acts, are 
a terror. This is not exaggeration. 
In Ireland our Government is liter- 
ally a terror to all who possess pro- 

erty, or who wish to live in peace. 
t does not uphold the law, it does 
not protect the inoffensive subject 
of the Crown, it does not suppress 
sedition and rebellion; it is there 
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feared by all who have anything to 
lose, and the shadow of the same 
fear probably sits darkling on the 
mind of many a property-holder in 
Great Britain. 

Those who come to the law, or to 
the makers of law, for redress or 
help, should in common decency 
submit to the law. Those who 
have the making of laws are bound 
to insist on submission and loyalty 
in those who cry to them before 
they lend an ear to the complaints. 
How stands the case between our 
rulers and the disaffected in Ire- 


land? We all know. 
The above remarks may be 
summed ina sentence. The Land 


Bill is a one-sided measure. Un- 
fairness is the strongest feature in 
it. The critical public are shocked 
and arrested by this great blot, and 
have but little desire to examine 
the “points” of that which so 
offends them as a whole. 

It is not, however, the sense of 
justice alone which is offended by 
the Bill: the measure is repugnant 
to our common-sense. The promin- 
ent reason given for the invention 
of it is that an Irishman, when 
seeking the position of tenant of 
another man’s land, becomes ipso 
facto blind to his own interests, in- 
capable of making a bargain to his 
own advantage, and so helpless a 
being in the hands of the design- 
ing landlord, that the State must, 
for equity’s sake, step in to his 
assistance, and pronounce every 
contract for that purpose void, un- 
til it shall have received the ap- 
proval of a court of law charged 
to examine and to regulate such 
matters. This most curious doc- 
trine, which is the foundation 
of the proposed law, has been 
allowed, so far, to pass over the 
field of review with far less re- 
mark than its effrontery deserves. 

Such is its improbability, its in- 
consistency, with all experience, 
such is the demand which it makes 
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on our credulity, that, in the ab- 
sence of an acknowledged paternity, 
we should be disposed to father it 
on an Irishman. Unless a plan 
should be started to afford State 
fostering to the “smart” men in 
the rings at New York, we can 
scarcely conceive one so prepos- 
terous as this. When it suits the 
purpose of the advocates of the Bill 
(as it often does) to cry up the 
qualities of the Irishman, he is 
credited with immense shrewdness, 
and every one who has an ac- 
quaintance with him will admit 
that the ascription is just. Change 
the object of the argument, and you 
may be called upon to believe that 
this same astute Irishman is only 
on a par with infants, lunatics, and 
imbeciles! He is capable, as we 
know, of over-riding the laws, and 
of setting up and maintaining, un- 
der the very eyes of the constituted 
authorities, an unlawful conspiracy 
for the enforcement of tyrannical 
edicts. He has formed, and he 
avows, the purpose of driving the 
landlords off the soil and of seizing 
their property, yet he is too simple 
and innocent to be allowed to bar- 
gain with a landlord. How do all 
these things agree? The demand 
for land in Ireland is far in excess 
of the supply, therefore, as say the 
authors of the Bill, the Irishman 
must not be allowed on his own 
judgment to make a contract con- 
cerning rent. Accurate reasoners 
would say that the conclusion was 
a non sequitur of the first statement. 
Here again the Bill is, in its very 
essence, fit to repel confidence and 
to turn away consideration from 
its “ points.” 

If the Ministerial project be re- 
markable for the things to be found 
in it, it is no less so for what it 
wants. Whether it be reasonable 
or unreasonable, just or unjust, we 
are assured that it is necessary for 
the peace of the nation and for the 
well-being of society. Whatever 








may be the objections to such a 
measure when regarded in the ab- 
stract, they must give way on the 
ground that it is required for the 
general good. For the common 
advantage of all, a law must be 
made whereby some part of the 
property of a certain class of the 
community is to be taken from 
that class and handed over to 
another class. Supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that the necessity 
does exist, then the State, which 
makes the forcible transfer of goods, 
is manifestly bound to make good 
to those who may be despoiled the 
value of their loss. Even the hus- 
band of Jezebel, whose notions of 
equity do not appear to have been 
over-refined, was willing to give 
Naboth another vineyard in ex- 
change for that which he coveted, 
or else the worth of it in money. 
Will Britain show herself to be less 
advanced than Jezreel? The pass- 
ing of a law by which property 
can be reft from the lawful owners 
without adequate compensation be- 
ing awarded, is revolution—noth- 
ing less. 

Now, although the rebels and 
Land-Leaguers in Ireland certainly 
do proclaim that they desire to seize 
the land—not simply to benefit 
themselves, but by way of venge- 
ance and retribution on the land- 
lords, for having dared to be land- 
lords—yet the Government is care- 
ful to repudiate everything like a 
feeling of hostility towards the 
landlords. It is very anxious, no 
doubt, to buy off the rebellious dis- 
position of the tenants with some 
of the landlords’ property; but it 
may do this without incurring a 
worse charge than that of foolish 
paltering with insurrection, if it 
resolve to make good from the 
public purse that which it deems it 
necessary to take from the owners. 
If necessity will justify the passing 
of the Bill at all, it will also justify 
the furnishing of compensation from 
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the funds of the State. The omis- 
sion of all mention of compensation 
for alienated property is a grievous 
objection to the Bill, and will have 
its share in holding back attention 
from the separate provisions. Those 
who have looked at the whole scheme 
must have perceived, as we do, that, 
as it now stands, it is revolutionary. 
They will surely use their endeav- 
ours to cleanse it of this oppro- 
brium. They will trust that, if the 
Commons should be so misguided 
as not to provide the proper com- 
pensation, the Lords will refuse to 
pass the measure until the omission 
shall have been supplied. If the 
Prime Minister will not take back 
his Bill with compensation clauses 
added, let the responsibility of 
abandoning it rest on him. 

We are aware that it has been 
sophistically attempted of late to 
show that it is not intended to take 
anything from the landlords, and 
that, therefore, thay can have no 
claim to compensation. The fal- 
lacy has been completely exposed, 
and it is unnecessary for us to repeat 
here the arguments and_ illustra- 
tions by which it has been brought 
to nought. There is, however, a 
broad, but at the same time simple, 
view of the question, which is much 
in the public eye just now, and it 
is this: The Irish tenant is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get some right 
or rights of the landlord which the 
latter is equally unwilling to part 
with. This right (whatever it may 
amount to) is valuable in the eyes 
of both. The framers of the Bill 
think it of value because they seek 
to make a law for the purpose of 
transferring it. Clearly, then, it is 
valuable, and it probably means a 
pecuniary sum. If, however, it 
should mean only rights or privi- 
leges not ordinarily expressed in 
money value, still the value can be 
assessed. Or even say that its 
value is (what we by no means 
believe) sentimental only, Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s Government is not one 
which can afford to depreciate even 
sentimental rights. In brief, some- 
thing which is now his is to be 
taken from the landlord for the 
public convenience, and he is en- 
titled to compensation from the 
public for his loss. 

Mr. Gladstone has said something 
more than that the landlord will 
not, by the operation of the Bill, 
suffer loss, and that, therefore, he 
has no claim to compensation. Mr. 
Gladstone has actually said the 
landlord will be a gainer, inasmuch 
as the effect of the Bill will be to 
increase the value of land. It was 
a bold saying. What we see around 
us tends to a directly opposite con- 
clusion. The violence of the Land 
League, the unwillingness of the 
Government to protect the peace- 
able, the manifest disposition to 
bear hardly on the landlord as re- 
gards his rent, cannot but depre- 
ciate land. It is but small comfort 
to those who have to prepare for 
absolute ruin, or something very 
like it, to be told that, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion, their land will soon 
be more valuable! Mr. Giadstone 
must be pretty nearly alone in this 
belief. 

The remark has been frequently 
made, and we only echo it as a 
thing to be kept in view, that Mr. 
Gladstone, though he pretended to 
define tenant-right, and to say 
wherein it consisted, failed utterly 
to explain what it is. 

It cannot but have been gener- 
ally observed how languidly the 
Land Bill has been piloted in the 
House of Commons by ministers, 
how slow they have been to speak 
on it, how they have allowed night 
after night to be wasted in the dis- 
cussion of less important subjects, 
how they have failed to avoid count- 
ings-out at early hours, how they 
have seemed to shun rather than 
to seek a vote of the House. This 
half-hearted conduct has not hither- 














to been a characteristic of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and it must be significant of 
some important — in the 
position of the Government. The 
readiest guess to account for their 
apparent nonchalance is, that the 
| great Liberal party, perhaps the 
Cabinet itself, may not be exactly 
unanimous in the views entertained 
concerning these broad features of 
the Bill. This suspicion is sup- 
ported by the recent defection of 
the Duke of Argyll from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s councils. It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that considera- 
tions which pushed him to the ex- 
treme of resignation, may be oper- 
ating, although not to the extent of 
open schism, on other members of 
the Ministry, and members of the 
House. Only one camel’s back 
has fairly given way; but there 
may be many backs which are 
within “the estimation of a hair” 
of being fractured. If it be true 
that there is a grievous strain on 
many Liberal consciences, and that 
legislators are craving relief, some 
in this direction, some in that, then 
it is easily intelligible why there has 
been no very brisk desire for getting 
the measure into Committee. The 
divisions in Committee will test 
pretty severely the bonds of party. 
One cannot think without shame 
and sorrow of the course which the 
members of the old Whig party are 
following. There are men bearing 
illustrious names, men by position 
allied with the great institutions of 
the country, who cannot in their 
hearts desire the subversion of law, 
the abolition of property, or im- 
punity for crime, yet who allow 
themselves to be dragged along in 
the progress of the Radical multi- 
tude. They know as well as we do 
the danger of tampering with crime, 
of buying order, of loosening the 
bonds of society, yet they have not 
enough of public virtue, perhaps 
not sufficient strength of mind, to 
take the right course, when by 
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doing so they may damage party 
interests. Radicals are thought to 
be of such narrow perception that 
they can regard only one small 
section of a public question; but 
this excuse cannot be made for 
Whigs. They know well enough 
what it is that they are doing. 
They must feel to-day how unpa- 
triotic their conduct is; they will 
feel hereafter how bitterly they 
must expiate their weakness and 
folly. 

It has been hinted that the shame 
of being deserted on this Irish ques- 
tion by the Irish members disin- 
clined Ministerialists to bring about 
a division; and that the delays 
were incurred in order that Mr. 
Parnell and his confréres might be 
brought into a more favourable 
frame of mind. Certainly an Irish 
Relief Bill, which the Irish members 
might not recognise, would be in a 
somewhat forlorn condition. But 
whether or not they countenance 
his legislation, Mr. Gladstone may 
rest assured that the Irish do not 
mean to discontinue their agitation 
in consequence of it. Their voices, 
heard from day to day, are still for 
war. The encouragement which 
their insubordination has already 
received has been much too flattering 
to allow of their ceasing to agitate. 
As one of the leaders said lately, their 
appetites have only been whetted 
by the success which has attended 
their efforts. What will be the 
next douceur offered to them, and 
at whose expense? are now be- 
coming interesting questions. And, 
in reference to this mention of their 
appetites, what a perverse invention 
it must have been that could dig- 
nify their cupidity for what is not 
theirs by the name earth-hunger / 
It is easy enough thus to veil crime 
by finding some strange name for 
it. We may, as Lord Salisbury 
hinted, call the burglar’s fancy 
plate-hunger, or the murderer's /ife- 
hunger—but is it right thus to try 
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to avert the odium which ought to 
attach to criminal desires ? * 

When the debate on the second 
reading of the Land Bill had been 
dragging on for about a fortnight, 
Mr. Bright, on the 7th May, in re- 
ference to a speech of Mr. Callan, 
who had called attention to the 
condition of the Irish labourer, de- 
livered himself of some remarks 
which must greatly have astonished 
all those who believed him to bea 
thorough supporter of the method 
of pacifying Ireland by throwing 
sops to the Land League. The sub- 
ject afforded the right honourable 
gentleman an opportunity of being 
eloquent against the oppressive 
landlords, and of showing his sym- 
pathy with the down-trodden Irish 
peasant— of giving expression to a 
gush of cheap generosity, and of 
lending a push, by a side wind, to 
the Ministerial Bill. But he did 
not so use the occasion. He seem- 
ed to rejoice at being free from 
official fetters while dealing with 
a subject so closely related to the 
Cabinet measure that every word 
which fell from him must of neces- 
sity have been applied by his hear- 
ers to those whom the measure will 
affect. He spoke as one who, hav- 
ing been long compelled to breathe 
deceit and hypocrisy, at length for 
a moment found himself free and in 
pure air. His speech affords an 
argument against the Ministerial 
policy, as telling (because proceed- 
ing from Ministerial lips) as any- 
thing that has been uttered since 
the last phase of Irish discontent 
was adopted as a theme by Liberal 
statesmen. 

Of a sudden Mr. Bright appeared 
to be absolved -from his fealty to 
the three F’s, to the expropriation 
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of landlords, to the protection of 
the innocent tenant, to one-sided 
legislation. He spoke out plain 
and important truths concerning 
the Irish peasant. He laid bare 
the unworthy puppet which has 
been bedizened with so much senti- 
mental frippery, and made a fore- 
most figure of the day. In short, 
he spoke of the state of Ireland in 
the language of common-sense. 

The Irish peasant, in Mr. Bright’s 
opinion, though undoubtedly poor, 
is by no means the poorest of the 
poor. He is poor because he has 
not, and because those about him 
have not, the energy and the en- 
terprise which induce men of most 
other nations to improve their con- 
dition by industry of some kind. 
The natural forces of Ireland are 
capable of immense development, 
especially its water-power, which 
might keep hundreds of mills in 
activity. But these are suffered to 
run to waste; no man attempts to 
utilise them; and we have the sad 
spectacle of a nation of paupers 
where there might be a productive 
and sleek population. Of what use 
would it be, or would it be kind 
to the peasant, to multiply for his 
sake, and to place him and his fel- 
lows in, miserable potato-patches, 
the produce of which would barely 
keep soul and body together in the 
best of seasons, and in bad seasons 
could not keep the wolf from the 
door — which would only confirm 
him in passive endurance of his 
unambitious and unprofitable way 
of life? Of what avail to attempt 
the improvement of such a being 
by legislative means, when the real 
cause of the evil is in the man 
himself and in his race, in unthrift, 
in almost unrestrained squalor and 





* We are quite willing to believe that in adopting this term Mr. Gladstone in- 
tended it to apply solely to a great desire to make a living by means of the land 


in preference to any other means. 
have cast on the 
avowed, and d 
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roperty of others, and the outrageous intentions which are 
s which are executed, regarding land, make it difficult to see 
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degradation, in ignorance, envy- 
ings, and turbulence? Why do not 
capitalists force their way into this 
Sahara, as they have done into 
other districts within the last half- 
century, and why do they not trans- 
form the people in spite of them- 
selves? He went on to say :— 


‘¢ When I first went into Ireland 
everybody said that if a man had 
£100 a-year he thought it necessary 
to keep a jaunting-car, and that there 
was the least possible dispdsition to 
trade and industry ; and everywhere 
I went I found that there was not a 
mother who was not expecting a son 
to get into the constabulary, or the 
excise, or the customs—or to obtain 
some other Government appointment. 
There seemed to be none of that 
anxiety to begin business, to carry on 
business, and to succeed in business, 
which is universal among all the 
middle-class families of Great Britain. 
I do not know how it is.” 


We entirely coincide with Mr. 
Bright. We are persuaded, as he 
appears to be, that the amelioration 
of the lot of Irish peasants is not to 
be achieved by legislation, and that 
potato-plots are more likely to be a 
bane to them than a blessing. Our 
puzzle is that Mr. Bright, holding 
such just opinions with regard to 
the peasant, should maintain di- 
rectly opposite doctrines with re- 
spect to the small tenants. Why 
should legislative nursing, which 
is so bad for the labourer, be such 
a panacea for the tenant? The 
latter is equally likely to settle 
down into an attitude of thriftless 
indifference on his small farm, and 
to cry out to the State to aid him 
when he ought to be aiding him- 
self. Activity and enterprise are 
of as much importance to him 
as to the labourer. Indeed, Mr. 


Bright’s whole speech was, by im- 
egy a condemnation of the 
rish policy of the Government of 
which he is a member. 

It would almost seem as if his 
true and excellent convictions had 
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only very recently come to Mr. 
Bright—perhaps since he set him- 
self to work practically to rule Ire- 
land on Liberal principles; for al- 
though he has mastered the main 
difficulties of the case, he has not 
found the solution of them; he has 
only discovered what will not solve 
them—namely, legislative meddling. 
The questions which, with exclama- 
tory fervour, he put to all ‘he world, 
“Why do not the midule-classes 
encourage industry? Why do not 
capitalists come forward? Why is 
there no energy, no enterprise?” 
can be answered only too readily 
by those who have been longer ac- 
customed to look with an impartial 
eye on Ireland’s difficulties. As to 
why capital cannot find its way to 
Ireland—first, there is in Ireland 
no security for capital, for the capi- 
talist, or for his servants and gear. 
The people are turbulent, impulsive, 
and deadly. The laws are insufli- 
cient to protect property or to pro- 
tect inoffensive and industrious in- 
habitants from violence. When 
the laws are made for a time more 
stringent, there is always the expec- 
tation that they will be speedily 
and unwisely relaxed: and the un- 
certainty of the duration of the law 
operates as a bar to the introduction 
of capital. For no capitalist will 
put his money into an enterprise, 
the property of which may in any 
session of Parliament be left ex- 
posed to the attacks of mobs and 
banditti. If Mr. Bright would en- 
courage the migration of capital to 
Ireland, he should, in the first place, 
take steps for affording protection 
to property over an extended period. 
The capitalist then might have some 
reasonable hope of deriving future 
profit from present outlay. 

In the second place, the prin- 
ciples of legislation which Mr. 
Bright and his friends advocate, 
cannot but have the effect of scar- 
ing capital away from the land © 
where they operate. Landlords 
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are capitalists. The cry of the 
disaffected in Ireland is, “ Away 
with the landlords!” and the action 
of the Government is to mulct the 
landlords of their lawful property 
for the advantage of the tenants. 
This is not the way to encourage 
the introduction of capital for any 
purpose. Capitalists, who see the 
way in which landlords are being 
treated, have prophetic souls, and 
know that what is being perpe- 
trated against landlords to-day 
may be perpetrated against them- 
selves a year hence. 

If Mr. Bright will but lay to 
heart the truth which he has dis- 
covered—to wit, that capital must 
be attractéd to Ireland before the 
island can prosper, he will speedily 
perceive that a total reversal of the 
policy now in vogue with his party 
must take place. Capital is a deli- 
cate plant, and will not take root 
in a soi’ where it is subject to rude 
handling. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bright, when 
he spoke again in the House of 
Commons on May 9th, seemed to 
have quite forgotten his sentiments 
uttered on the 7th, and was now 
turned into the strong advocate of 
the Land Bill, with all its injustice, 
and all the poverty, absence of in- 
dustry, and discontent with which it 
threatens Ireland. He said then :— 


‘‘This is a great and solemn ques- 
tion which is brought before us ; we 
must go forward or we must go back- 
ward, as the honourable and learned 
gentleman proposes. Going back 
means that you are to govern Ireland 
with the constabulary and a great 
army, that you will be driven by-and- 
by to suspend trial by jury, to put 
an end to freedom of the press, and 
to suppress public meetings. This is 
the course which the honourable and 
learned gentleman asks the House to 
take. I am against all that. I believe 
we must go on in the direction which 
we are now endeavouring to pursue.” 


He spoke as if the Land Bill were 
an alternative measure to the coer- 


cive laws at which he hinted. We 
venture to say that he is mistaken. 
Whether the bill becomes law, or 
whether it does not, some such 
coercion as he described, and prob- 
ably more than that, will have to 
be enacted within a short time, if 
we are to retain Ireland at all. It 
is amazing to find a man with Mr. 
Bright’s vigorous brain standing up 
and vaunting this poor Bill as likely 
to produce peace. As if it were 
not entirely antagonistic to the 
principles which he had announced 
two days before! As if we had 
not had repeatedly before nostrums 
pressed upon us with the assurance 
that they would cure all the ills of 
Ireland ! 

We not only know that former 
nostrums have failed utterly, and 
made things worse than they found 
them ; but, as if to remove all doubt 
as to the expected effects of the 
Bill, the Land League continue to 
assure us now, while the measure 
is under consideration, that it will 
by no means satisfy them, and that 
they will continue, either with or 
without it, to offer to the Govern- 
ment the resistance which they 
know so well how to organize. 
Whether the Bill may stand or 
fall, we say there will be coercion 
more severe than that which is now 
lawful. 

We were glad to observe that 
throughout the debate on the sec- 
ond reading there was an approval 
of the provision for emigration, and 
that many speakers expressed re- 
gret that this subject did not occupy 
a more important place. If the 
number of persons who insist on 
living by the land, and who will 
not resort to any other way of liv- 
ing while they remain at home, be 
more than the land can support, it 
is manifestly wise to thin the popu- 
lation. And until we read Mr. 
Bright’s speech of 7th May we 
were of opinion that the creation 
of small proprietors might possibly 
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be wise. That right honourable 
gentleman has, however, so clearl 
shown the numbing effect which 
may be produced by the possession 
of a small holding, that we feel 
rather shaken in our opinion. 

Adverting to what is written 
above—namely, that coercion more 
severe than this generation has 
experience of, will have ere long to 
be resorted to in Ireland—we add 
now that probably the burden of 
enacting the repressive laws will 
be thrown upon the Conservative 
party, after the system of douceurs 
shall have utterly failed. We 
trust that, in dealing with the Bill 
before us, our friends will not 
lose sight of this probability, or 
allow their enemies to charge them 
for a moment with having, in ill- 
humour, in haste, or in a flow of 
party warmth, rejected a measure 
which had in it anything likely 
to bring real benefit to Ireland. 
And when the time shall come— 
as come it must—for curing the 
blunders of the present Govern- 
ment, and for putting down anarchy 
by the strong arm, they will be 
able to proceed sans peur et sans 
reproche to deal with the evils 
which will be their sad inheritance 
—which they never created, and 
the creation of which they would 
have prevented if they could. 

Mr. Gladstone threatened that 
the Opposition, if they should suc- 
ceed in defeating his Bill, would 
be compelled themselves to pass a 
much severer Bill of the same kind. 
We are bold to say that they will 
do nothing of the sort. If happily 
Mr. Gladstone should find himself 
cut short in the dangerous course 
on which he has entered, of sub- 
mitting to the dictates of men 
who are bold enough and reck- 
less enough to defy the laws, he 
may rely upon it that his opponents 
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will not imitate him in a method so 
unworthy. They quite understand 
that it is the duty of the Executive 
Government to make the laws re- 
spected, to uphold the unoffending 
citizen in all the rights which the 
law allows him, and to preserve the 
peace of the land, so that industry 
may have free course, and life and 
Property may be secure. 

hen this paper was commenced, 
Mr. Parnell had not carried out his 
intention of refusing his support to 
the second reading of the Bill. He 
has done so now, and he has de- 
clared his reason, which may in 
few words be stated to be, that the 
measure is not one-sided enough— 
that it does not operate sufficiently 
in favour of the tenant and against 
the landlord. He has made it 
plain that it can never be a set- 
tlement, as far as he and his friends 
are concerned. 

We do not comment upon the 
very temperate and very able speech 
in which Sir Stafford Northcote 
summed up the views and course 
of action of the Conservative party, 
because we give to the whole of 
that speech a hearty assent. It 
sets forth in clear and powerful 
language the same views which the 
Magazine has always supported, and 
it points to the course of action 
which we desire to see adopted. 

We have been beaten by num- 
bers; but we have every reason 
to be satisfied with the arguments 
which have been used by our side, 
and feel that in the debate we have 
triumphed. So far our duty has 
been devotedly done. We doubt 
not that similar devotion will be 
shown through the remaining course 
of the Bill. If it be ordained that 
numbers must overcome right, it is 
not we Conservatives who will have 
to blush for, or to answer for, the 
issue. 
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